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FOREWORD 


HE  abundance  of  historical  materials  in  Pennsylvania  has  tempted 
many  pens.  Numerous  authors  have  produced  admirable  works. 
All  of  them  have  been  useful  in  tracing  the  course  of  our  history, 
preserving  valuable  records  and  illustrating  the  progress  and 
genius  of  our  people.  Each  has  had  its  reason  and  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  facts  of  history  do  not  change,  but  they 
take  on  renewed  interest  and  ever-changing  significance  with  the  onward  sweep 
of  events.  It  follows  that  the  labors  of  the  historian  are  therefore  never  com¬ 
plete  and  there  is  always  a  field  of  opportunity  for  the  author  with  the  diligence. 

j  * 

patience  and  skill  to  marshal,  record  and  translate  the  truths  that  have  invigor¬ 
ated  and  given  direction  to  the  life  of  a  people. 

The  present  work  by  Frederic  Antes  Godcharles  bears  a  stamp  of  indi- 
-  viduality  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  the  ripened  effort  of  the  life  work  of  the 
author.  Beginning  with  his  election  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  when  he  had  barely  attained  the  age  to  qualify,  he  has  occupied  many 
positions  of  trust  and  prominence  in  the  State.  This  naturally  brought  him 
into  contact  with  many  phases  of  State  history  and  activity.  He  early  entered 
the  newspaper  business,  through  which  he  attained  skill  in  observing  the  values 
of  facts  and  recording  them  in  simple,  direct  and  terse  expression.  His  his¬ 
torical  labors  began  with  short  stories  dealing  with  historical  subjects 
of  a  somewhat  local  character.  As  his  powers  developed  he  was  led  into 
more  ambitious  undertakings,  until  he  conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  a 
series  of  daily  stories  of  Pennsylvania  history  to  be  run  in  a  selected  group 
of  Pennsylvania  newspapers  on  the  anniversary  date  of  each  incident  treated. 
For  four  years  he  produced  a  daily  story  of  such  value  and  interest  that  his 
wide  circle  of  readers  followed  him  with  unabated  interest  until  the  last  one 
appeared.  This  represents  an  ingenuity,  patience,  diligence  and  continuity  of 
effort  without  precedent  or  parallel.  Through  original  sources  and  by  refer¬ 
ence  he  compiled  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  which  have  naturally  fused  them¬ 
selves  into  the  story  related  in  the  four  volumes  of  this  publication.  They  con- 
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tain  a  compact  of  historic  facts  that  in  variety,  accuracy  and  illuminating  value 
upon  the  course  of  our  history  is  without  rival. 

The  manner  of  gleaning  the  materials  and  their  intimate  association  with 
dates,  personalities  and  historical  incidents  give  them  a  liveliness  and  sense  of 
reality  that  are  sure  to  charm  the  reader.  The  arrangement  under  four  general 
subjects,  in  as  many  volumes,  so  that  each  forms  a  complete  story  without 
repetition  and  with  a  complete  blend  of  unity  into  the  whole  is  ingenious  and 
lends  itself  to  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  This  close-up  of  Pennsylvania’s 
life  story  is  sure  to  be  attractive  to  all  lovers  of  our  Commonwealth  and  will 
be  invaluable  as  a  source  of  reference  to  all  students  of  history.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  home,  school  and  public  library. 


PREFACE 


HERE  is  no  State  in  the  Union  so  rich  in  history  as  is  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  author  and  editor  has  long  been  a  student  and  a 
writer  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  upon  the  soil  of  “Penn's 
Woods.”  He  confesses  a  love  in  the  telling  of  the  story,  and  in 
this  work  of  magnitude  and  importance  he  has  had  his  first  opportunity  to 
relate,  in  chronological  order,  the  story  which  should  be  more  generally  known 
by  the  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  the  history 
of  America  were  the  events  which  transpired  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  omitted, 
that  volume  of  transcendent  achievement  would  lose  its  noblest  chapters. 

Many  histories  of  Pennsylvania  have  already  been  published,  and  as  the 
years  roll  by  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  another  work  which  should 
cover  the  events  enacted  in  the  interim,  together  with  the  new  discoveries,  and 
numerous  changes  in  our  economic  and  social  structure.  The  editor  of  this 
present  history  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  hope  to  produce  one  entirely  new,  but 
he  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  write  one  that  is  different.  He  has  striven 
faithfully  to  tell  the  story  without  making  a  single  unkind  criticism  of  a  sister 
State,  nor  has  he  drawn  upon  his  own  imagination  or  fancy  for  any  statement 
which  appears  in  the  text. 

The  first  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  compile  a  history  in  four  separate 
volumes,  each  covering  a  distinct  subject,  and  no  one  vital  to  another  volume 
in  the  set.  The  story  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  told  from 
the  advent  of  the  European  upon  this  soil,  through  every  administration  of  our 
chief  executives,  including  the  present;  another  volume  treats  of  its  political 
division  into  counties,  townships,  cities,  boroughs,  and  villages  or  hamlets, 


making  the  only  gazetteer  of  Pennsylvania  published  in  nearly  a  century ; 
another  volume  reveals  a  military  history  of  which  every  inhabitant  may  be 


justly  proud,  and  the  like  of  which  no  other  State  even  approaches;  and  the 
last  volume  tells  the  stories  of  the  physical,  economic  and  social  structure 
in  which  are  thousands  of  important  initiatives  in  the  various  activities  that 
have  contributed  toward  the  making  of  Pennsylvania  the  “Industrial  1  itan  of 
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America,”  and  in  which  she  has  earned  an  enviable  position  in  the  economic 
and  social  realm  of  life. 

Numerous  authorities  have  been  quoted,  and  every  page  of  manuscript  has 
been  submitted  to  historians  and  other  scholarly  authorities,  who  have  deleted 
that  which  was  either  uncertain  or  unimportant,  and  have  added  much  of  value 
to  the  text.  Through  this  unselfish  and  most  capable  and  appreciated  assist¬ 
ance,  by  more  than  four  hundred  distinguished  Pennsylvanians,  this  history 
has  been  made  possible,  and  “Pennsylvania — Political,  Governmental,  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Civil”  is  one  more  contribution  to  historical  literature,  and  is  now 
placed  into  the  hands  of  its  subscribers  with  the  hope  that  every  one  who  seeks 
its  pages  for  historical  data  may  be  made  the  prouder  of  William  Penn’s  “Holy 
Experiment,” — the  home  of  religious  freedom,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  “Old  Glory” — the  place  where  all  were  preserved  and  the 
union  of  the  States  made  secure,  the  home  of  brave  and  patriotic  fathers  and 
loving  and  devoted  mothers  of  our  great  Commonwealth,  Pennsylvania. 


Editor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLISH  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  English  colonial  governments  were  of  three  kinds :  provincial,  under 
which  the  Crown  established  the  government,  appointed  the  governors,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  rule;  proprietary,  according  to  which  the  Crown 
granted  a  tract  of  land  to  some  individual,  called  the  proprietary,  and  empow¬ 
ered  him  to  establish  the  government,  appoint  the  governors,  and  instruct  them 
how  to  rule;  and  charter,  through  which  the  Crown  gave  the  colonists  the 
power  to  organize  a  government,  elect  the  governor,  and  hold  him  responsible 
for  his  acts. 

All  the  colonies  had  a  legislature  elected  by  the  people,  but  the  laws  passed 
could  be  vetoed  by  the  governor,  or,  if  approved  by  him,  could  be  vetoed  by 
the  Crown  within  a  period  of  a  few  years.  Pennsylvania’s  government  was  of 
the  proprietary  form,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  feudal  system.  Theoretically, 
the  proprietary  and  his  successors  were  in  possession  of  many  of  the  ancient 
rights  of  a  count  palatine;  but  practically,  they  were  executors  of  a  democracy. 

Early  History — The  earliest  grant  of  territory  now  included  within  the 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  was  that  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
1584  for  lands  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or  inhabited  by  Christian 
people. 

On  April  10,  1606,  King  James  I  issued  a  patent  to  the  London  Company 
for  lands  between  340  and  41 0  latitude  N. 

On  June  20,  1632,  King  Charles  I  issued  a  patent  to  Cecelius,  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  for  land  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  forty-first  parallel,  and  which 
included  the  whole  of  Delaware  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  southern  portion 
of  present  Pennsylvania. 

In  1634  the  King  issued  a  patent  to  Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  as  Earl  Palatine 
of  New  Albion,  for  territory  which  embraced  all  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Long  Island,  and  adjacent  islands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore  none  of  these  early 
grants  had  any  influence  on  the  latter  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  definite 
English  claim  to  this  land  dates  from  the  grant  of  Charles  II  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  1664. 
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Title — Section  I  of  the  Constitution  of  1776  contains  the  expression  ‘‘The 
Commonwealth  or  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  governed.”  Other  sections 
of  the  same  instrument  contain  the  expressions  “And  whereas  the  inhabitants 
of  this  Commonwealth  have,”  etc.,  and  again,  “Of  the  people  of  this  State.” 
The  Constitution  of  1790,  1838,  and  1873  begin  “We,  the  people  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania.” 

The  words  “Commonwealth”  and  “State”  are  used  interchangeably  in  all 
these  instruments  and  are  without  distinction  in  meaning.  The  word  “Com¬ 
monwealth”  in  Pennsylvania  stands  for  the  designation  of  the  government. 
The  limitations  of  the  powers  of  government  are  defined  in  the  Constitution 
established  and  ordained  by  the  people,  and  in  the  Constitution  the  government 
is  called  a  Commonwealth. 

Article  IV,  Section  22,  of  the  present  Constitution,  provides  that  “All  com¬ 
missions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  be  sealed  with  the  State  seal  and  signed  by  the  Governor.” 

The  Keystone  State — Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
and  popularly  known  as  the  “Keystone  State,”  occupies  the  center  of  the  arch 
formed  by  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  also  the  southernmost  of  the  group  of 
North  Atlantic  States. 

The  sobriquet,  Keystone  State,  was  appropriately  given  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  occupying  the  mid-position  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies,  also  from 
standing  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  Free  and  Slaves  States,  with  the  famous 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  as  its  southern  border. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  an  arch  formed  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies  Pennsylvania’s  stone  would  be  the  key  or  lock  stone  in  the  arch,  taken 
from  the  north  to  south,  or  vice  versa.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  would  be  north  and  east,  and 
to  the  south  and  west  would  be  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

When  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  was  permanently  located  on  the 
Potomac,  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  locate  the  site  of  a  new  city  there, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  is  well  known,  became  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
city,  and  where  it  was  extended  across  Rock  Creek  to  Georgetown  a  bridge 
with  a  single  arch  was  erected  of  stone  unused  in  building  the  walls  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  In  constructing  the  arch  thirteen  ring  or  arch  stones  were  exposed  to 
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view,  on  each  side  of  which  were  cut  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  above.  The  key¬ 
stone  of  this  great  arch  bore  the  initials  of  Pennsylvania  so  conspicuously  as 
to  be  seen  by  all  who  passed  it.  From  this  circumstance  Pennsylvania  may 
have  obtained  the  name  by  which  it  has  since  been  widely  known  as  the  “Key¬ 
stone  State.” 

Many,  however,  believe  this  to  be  a  foolish  error.  These  insist  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  Pennsylvania  cast  the  deciding 
vote  on  the  question  of  America’s  independence.  The  delegations  from  all  the 
colonies,  except  one  member  from  Pennsylvania,  had  voted  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  equally  divided.  Upon  this  single  vote,  then,  depended 
the  entire  question  of  issuing  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  name  of 
the  delegate  upon  whom  so  much  depended  was  John  Morton,  who  voted 
“aye”  and  thus  cast  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  in  favor,  and  settled  that  impor¬ 
tant  question,  and  from  this  incident  many  believe  she  received  the  name  of 
“The  Keystone  State,”  the  thirteenth  State — the  key  of  the  arch. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Pennsylvania  came 
to  be  recognized  as  the  “Keystone  State.”  For  many  years  affairs  of  politics 
and  government  had  centered  in  Philadelphia,  and  all  important  measures 
affecting  the  country  had  there  originated  and  been  from  there  promulgated. 
The  Democratic  Committee,  in  1803,  addressing  the  party  throughout  the 
land,  wrote :  “As  Pennsylvania  is  the  Keystone  of  the  Democratic  Arch  every 
engine  will  be  used  to  sever  it  from  its  place.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

INDIANS. 

The  first  Europeans  to  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  American  Continent 
found  it  already  occupied  by  inhabitants  who  possessed  a  most  interesting  and 
romantic  history.  The  name  “Indian”  given  to  these  aborigines  is  a  geo¬ 
graphical  error.  When  Christopher  Columbus  sighted  land  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery  he  was  in  search  of  a  route  to  the  Indies,  in  Asia,  and  the  land  he 
found  he  believed  a  part  of  these  Indies.  The  strange  people  living  on  it  were, 
therefore,  called  Indians.  The  origin  of  the  American  Indians  is  wrapped  in 
mystery.  Various  theories  as  to  their  Asiatic  descent  are  current.  Some 
anthropologists  believe  them  to  be  an  aboriginal  and  single  stock;  others  a 
mixture  of  Mongolian,  Polynesian,  and  Caucasian  types ;  and  still  others  as  a 
grafting  of  Old  World  races  on  a  true  American  race.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
had  been  here  long  enough  to  have  occupied  both  North  and  South  America, 
and  to  have  developed  civilizations  distinctly  their  own  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Peru.  The  antiquities  found  in  these  countries  prove  that  the 
semi-civilized  races  there  existing  had  made  considerable  progress  in  sculpture 
and  architecture. 

The  Indians  of  the  North  American  Continent,  north  of  Mexico,  were 
divided  into  about  fifty-seven  distinct  families.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Europeans  there  were  less  than  one  million  Indians  in  the  area  now 
included  in  the  United  States. 

The  territory  of  present  Pennsylvania  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  its  settle¬ 
ment  by  two  great  families  of  Indians.  The  Algonquian,  the  most  extensive 
in  America,  who  lived  along  the  Delaware  River,  on  both  sides,  from  the  New 
York  line  down  to  the  sea;  and  the  Iroquois,  who  probably  migrated  into 
Pennsylvania  from  the  southwest,  and  took  possession  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  lands  west  of  that  river  to  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Ohio  River. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Algonquian  family  were  the  Eenni 
Lenape,  or  Delaware,  as  they  were  called  by  the  English.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  “the  real  men”  or  “original  people.”  These  were  the  Indians  whom  the 
English-speaking  early  explorers  first  encountered,  and  who  received  them  in 
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peace.  It  was  in  the  language  of  the  Algonquian  tribes  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
English  colonists  were  greeted  at  Roanoke,  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Cal¬ 
vert’s  followers  at  St.  Marys,  Maryland,  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  the  Quakers  with  William  Penn  at  Shackamaxon.  The  Lenape 
were  representatives  of  a  parent  stock.  In  traditions  common  to  all  tribes  spe¬ 
cial  dignity  and  authority  were  assigned  them.  Forty  tribes,  it  is  said,  looked 
up  to  them  with  respect,  and  in  their  great  Algonquian  councils  they  took  first 
place  as  the  “grandfathers”  of  the  race,  while  the  others  were  called  by  them 


Fort  and  Village,  Lenni  Lenape  Indians 


“children,”  “nephews”  and  “grandchildren.”  The  Algonquian  tribes  refrained 
from  war  with  one  another,  and  some  authorities  write  of  a  “Lenape 
Confederacy.” 

The  Lenape  of  the  Delaware  River  region  were  divided  into  three  sub¬ 
tribes — the  Munsee,  the  Unami,  and  the  Unalachtigo.  The  Munsee,  “people 
of  the  stony  lands,”  lived  in  the  mountainous  regions  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  their  chief  village  was  at  Minisink,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Delaware.  In  many  respects  the  Munsee  were  the  most 
important  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  Delaware,  and  they  differed  much  in  dia¬ 
lect  from  all  others.  Certainly  they  were  the  most  vigorous  and  warlike,  and 
always  enacted  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania. 
The  enterprising  borough  of  Muncy,  Lycoming  County,  was  named  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  these  Indians.  The  Unami,  “down-river  people,”  lived  on  lands  extending 
from  the  Lehigh  to  about  the  Delaware  State  line,  their  chief  village  being  at 
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Shackamaxon;  and  the  Unalachtigo,  “tide-water  people,”  or  “people  living 
near  the  sea,”  occupied  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  and  on  the  bay. 
Their  chief  village  was  Chikoki,  where  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  now  stands. 

The  totem  of  the  Munsee  (or  Minsi)  was  the  wolf;  of  the  Unami,  the 
turtle,  and  the  Unalachtigo,  the  turkey.  The  greatest  dignity  was  ascribed  to 
the  turtle,  for  they  shared  with  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World  the  myth  that 


a  great  tortoise,  first  of  all  created  beings,  bore  the  earth  on  its  back.  Thus  by 
their  totem,  the  Unami  had  precedence,  and  in  time  of  peace  their  sachem  was 
chief  of  the  whole  tribe. 

Locally,  the  Algonquian  Indians  in  Pennsylvania,  besides  the  Delaware, 
were  the  Shawnee  and  Nanticoke.  The  former  came  from  the  Ohio  and  spread 
to  the  Lehigh  and  the  Delaware,  with  some  near  Philadelphia,  and  others  at 
Wyoming  and  along  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  Nanticoke 
came  from  Maryland  and  spread  into  the  Wyoming  Valley.  These  Indians 
had  the  singular  custom  of  disinterring  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  to  their  new  abode.  They  would  travel  from  Wyoming  and  She- 
nango  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  to  get  the  bones  of  their  dead. 

The  Algonquian  family  formed  a  linguistic  stock  which  formerly  occupied 
a  more  extended  area  than  any  other  in  North  America.  Their  territory 
reached  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Mississippi  River  and 
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beyond  and  as  far  South  as  to  Pamlico  Sound.  The  eastern  parts  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory  were  separated  by  an  area  occupied  by  the  Iroquoian  Confederation. 
The  ethnic  stock  and  family  of  languages  has  been  named  from  the  Algonquian, 
who  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  French  at  their  first  settlement  in  Canada 
and  received  their  help  in  their  wars  against  the  Iroquois. 

As  the  early  settlements  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English  were  all  within 
the  territory  of  the  eastern  members  of  the  Algonquian  family,  they  were  the 
first  aborigines  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  feel  the  blighting  effect  of  con¬ 
tact  with  a  superior  race.  As  a  rule  the  relations  of  the  French  with  the  Algon¬ 
quian  tribes  were  friendly,  but  the  English  settlements  were  often  engaged  in 
border  wars  with  their  Algonquian  neighbors,  which  is  particularly  true  in 
Pennsylvania.  Here  the  Indians  were  being  continually  pressed  farther 
toward  the  interior  by  the  advancing  white  immigration,  but  they  kept  up  for 
a  time  a  futile  struggle  for  the  possession  of  their  territory. 

The  eastern  tribes  of  the 

WEBSSSBbuM  vji'mi. . Miffim  i.r 

Algonquian,  from  Maine  to  the 
Carolinas,  were  defeated  and 
their  tribal  organization  broken 
up.  Some  withdrew  to  Canada, 
others  crossed  the  Allegheny 
|gf  Mountains  into  the  Ohio  Valley, 
'  while  a  few  bands  were  located 
in  I  :  on  reservations  by  the  whites 

— -  only  to  dwindle  and  ultimately 

View  of  an  Indian  Earthwork  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  mi  a  1 

to  become  extinct.  I  hese  Algon¬ 
quian  tribes  probably  equalled  the  Iroquois  in  bravery,  intelligence,  and  physi¬ 
cal  powers,  but  lacked  their  constancy,  solidity  of  character,  and  capability  of 
organization.  Those  who  crossed  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  together  with  the 
Wyandot  and  the  native  Algonquian  tribes  of  that  region,  formed  themselves 
into  a  loose  confederacy,  allied  first  with  the  French,  and  afterward  with  the 
English  against  the  advancing  settlements,  with  the  distinct  and  declared  pur¬ 
pose  of  preserving  the  Ohio  River  as  the  Indian  boundary. 

The  victory  of  General  Anthony  Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers,  present  Ohio, 
August  20,  1794,  put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  and  at  the  treaty  he  made  with 
them  at  Greenville,  August  3,  1795,  the  Indians  acknowledged  their  defeat,  and 
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made  the  first  cession  of  land  west  of  the  Ohio,  when  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  lands  of  the  several  tribes  was  fixed. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  the  Algonquian  ascendency 
was  the  power  of  the  Iroquoian  Confed¬ 
eracy,  which  by  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  had  developed  a  power 
destined  to  make  them  the  scourge  of  the 
other  Indian  population  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Tennessee  River.  After  destroying 
the  Huron  and  Erie,  the  Iroquois  turned 
their  power  chiefly  against  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  and  ere  long  the  region  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  present  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
was  nearly  deserted,  and  that  Indian  coun¬ 
try  made  a  desert.  The  Algonquian  fled 
before  them  to  the  region  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  only  when  the  French  had  guar¬ 
anteed  them  protection  against  their  deadly  enemies  did  they  venture  to  turn 
back  towards  the  East. 

The  Algonquian  were  mainly  sedentary  and  agricultural.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  the  other  Eastern  States  their  dwellings  were  constructed  of  saplings  fixed 
in  the  ground,  bent  over  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  movable  matting,  this 
forming  a  long  round-roofed  house.  The  Delaware,  Shawnee,  and  some  other 
eastern  tribes  preferred  to  live  separately,  and  built  smaller  dwellings.  The 
manner  of  construction  among  the  Delaware  is  thus  described  by  Bishop 
David  Zeisberger,  the  celebrated  and  beloved  Moravian  apostle  to  the  Indians : 
“They  peel  trees,  abounding  with  sap,  such  as  lime  trees,  etc.,  then  cutting 
the  bark  into  pieces  of  2  or  3  yards  in  length,  they  lay  heavy  stones  upon  them, 
that  they  may  become  flat  and  even  in  drying.  The  frame  of  the  hut  is  made 
by  driving  poles  into  the  ground  and  strengthening  them  by  cross  beams. 
This  framework  is  covered,  both  within  and  without,  with  the  above-mentioned 
pieces  of  bark,  fastened  very  tight  with  bast  or  twigs  of  hickory,  which  are 
remarkably  tough.  The  roof  runs  up  to  a  ridge,  and  is  covered  in  the  same 
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manner.  These  huts  have  one  opening  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke  and 
one  side  for  an  entrance.  The  door  is  made  of  a  large  piece  of  bark  without 
either  bolt  or  lock,  a  stick  leaning  against  the  outside  being  a  sign  that  nobody 
is  at  home.  The  light  enters  by  small  openings  furnished  with  sliding  shut¬ 
ters.”  The  coverings  for  these  houses  was  sometimes  rushes  or  long  reed 


Dwelling  of  Western  Indians 

grass.  The  villages,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  were  frequently  sur¬ 
rounded  with  stocades  of  tall,  stout  stakes  firmly  set  in  the  ground.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Algonquian  towns  are  described  by  early  explorers  as  fortified,  or  as 
surrounded  with  palisades. 

The  Indian’s  attachment  to  his  own  tribe  was  unqualified;  such  enemies 
as  he  had  must  be  of  some  other  tribe.  “There  were  times,”  says  Parkman, 
“when  savages  lived  together  in  thousands  with  a  harmony  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  might  envy.”  William  Penn,  writing  his  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of 
Traders,  in  1683,  said  :  “Every  king  hath  his  council;  and  that  consists  of  all 

the  old  and  wise  men . Nothing  of  moment  is  undertaken,  be  it  war, 

peace,  selling  of  land,  or  traffic,  without  first  advising  with  them,  and  which  is 
more  with  the  young  men,  too.  It  is  admirable  to  consider  how  powerful  the 
kings  are,  and  yet  how  they  move  by  the  breath  of  their  people.” 
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The  Iroquoian  family  consisted  of  many  tribes  and  tribal  groups :  the 
Huron,  the  Tionontali,  or  Tobacco  nation,  Neutral,  Tutelo,  Saponi,  Naticoke, 
Conoy,  Fox,  Conestoga  or  Susquehannock,  Erie  or  Cat,  Cherokee,  Mohawk. 


Indian  Battle  from  Canoes 


Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Tuscarora,  Seneca,  and  many  others.  Each 
Iroquoian  tribe  was  an  independent  political  unit,  except  those  which  formed 
leagues  in  which  the  constituent  tribes,  while  enjoying  local  self-government, 
acted  jointly  in  common  affairs.  For  this  reason  there  was  no  general  name 
for  themselves  common  to  all  the  tribes.  The  Iroquois  Confederation,  known 
by  the  English  as  the  “Five  Nations,”  was  composed  of  the  Mohawk,  Oneida, 
Cayuga,  Onondaga,  and  Seneca  until  the  remnant  of  the  Tuscarora,  who  lived 
in  North  Carolina,  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  moved  into  New 
\ork,  and  were  admitted  into  the  league,  about  1722,  which  was  henceforth 
known  as  the  “Six  Nations.”  The  tribes  which  formed  this  confederation 
were  second  to  no  other  Indian  people  who  inhabited  the  United  States  in 
political  organization,  statecraft,  and  military  prowess.  Their  leaders  were 
astute  diplomats,  as  the  wily  French  and  English  statesmen  with  whom  they 
treated  soon  discovered.  In  war  they  practiced  ferocious  cruelty  toward  their 
prisoners,  burning  even  their  captured  women  and  infant  captives.  But  they 
were  a  kindly  and  affectionate  people,  full  of  keen  sympathy  for  their  relatives 
and  friends  in  distress,  kind  to  their  women,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
children. 
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All  Iroquoian  tribes  were  also  sedentary  and  agricultural,  depending  on 
the  chase  for  only  a  small  part  of  their  subsistence.  They  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  fortification  and  house  building.  Their  so-called  castles  were  solid 
log  structures,  with  platforms  running  around  the  top  on  the  inside,  from 
which  stones  and  other  missiles  could  be  hurled  down  upon  besiegers. 

The  Conestoga,  meaning 
“at  the  place  of  the  im¬ 
mersed  pole,”  were  an  im¬ 
portant  tribe  of  the  Iroquoian 
family,  who  lived  on  the 
lower  Susquehanna  and  its 
branches,  particularly  at  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Conestoga 
Creek,  Lancaster  County. 

Like  the  Huron  of  Canada 
and  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York  they  fortified  their 
towns  and  gave  a  limited 
degree  of  attention  to  agri¬ 
culture,  and  in  numbers  and  prowess  enjoyed  a  superiority  among  surrounding 
tribes  on  the  east  and  south. 

Captain  John  Smith’s  exploration  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Susquehanna 
River,  in  July,  1608,  first  brought  these  Indians  in  contact  with  the  English; 
from  him  they  received  the  tribal  designation  of  Susquehannock,  by  which 
they  were  subsequently  known  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  authorities.  The  Dutch,  who  formed  their  acquaintance  as  early 
as  1615,  and  the  Swedes,  who  settled  here  in  1638,  called  them  “Minqua.” 
The  passing  of  these  wonderful  Susquehannock,  or  Andeste,  was  as  dramatic 
as  it  was  unexpected.  They  had  fought  and  subdued  the  neighboring  tribes 
one  by  one  until  they  were  left  alone  as  the  masters  of  an  extensive  and  rich 
territory  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  lower  Susquehanna.  Between  this  tribe 
and  the  Iroquois  an  intermittent  but  sanguinary  war  was  waged.  Eor  years 
it  was  without  positive  advantage  to  either  side,  as  the  Iroquois,  much  the 
stronger  party,  had  a  long  and  desperate  war  with  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Huron,  who  had  sought  assistance  from  the  strongest  tribe  possible  to  obtain, 
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and  that  was  the  Susquehannock — ‘‘the  people  of  the  roily  river.”  The  Sus- 
quehannock  braves,  restive  from  a  long  period  of  inactivity,  eagerly  grasped 
this  opportunity  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  Iroquois  League.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fatal  mistake.  In  a  short  time  the  Iroquois  had  conquered  the  Huron, 
when  they  determined  to  punish  those  who  were  so  willing  to  render  assistance 
to  their  ancient  foes. 

This  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  Susquehannock  was  waged  for  a  gen¬ 
eration.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  wars  recorded  in 
Indian  history.  By  1608  the  Susquehannock  were  reduced  to  about  3,000 
warriors.  Champlain  says  that  in  1615  they  had  more  than  twenty  villages, 
of  which  only  three  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  Iroquois. 
By  1647  they  numbered  only  1,300  warriors,  but  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  again  offered  to  assist  their  allies  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  who  were 
almost  exterminated  in  the  wars  of  the  following  years.  This  enabled  the 
Iroquois  to  concentrate  their  entire  strength  against  the  Susquehannock,  but 
the  latter  were  assisted  by  the  English  of  Maryland,  and  the  Dutch  on  the 
Delaware,  and  for  some  time  the  scales  of  victory  inclined  in  their  favor. 
About  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River  they  had  a  fort, 
a  short  distance  from  present  Washington  Borough,  which  was  defended  by 
several  cannon  mounted  in  European  style.  It  was  invested  in  1663  by  800 
Iroquois  warriors,  who  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  But  misfortune  and 
disaster  at  length  succeeded  victory  and  success ;  and  reduced  in  numbers  by 
the  ravages  of  disease  and  deserted  by  their  European  allies,  the  Susquehan¬ 
nock  were  almost  annihilated  in  1675.  Some  of  the  survivors  were  taken  to 
New  York  and  adopted  by  their  captors.  The  remainder,  finding  themselves 
surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  a  portion  of  them  abandoned  their  country 
and  took  refuge  with  friendly  Indians  on  the  Roanoke  River,  -while  the  rest 
remained  in  Pennsylvania.  Those  who  had  gone  to  Virginia  afterward 
returned  to  their  former  territory  and  obtained  a  reservation  on  the  Cones¬ 
toga  Creek,  Lancaster  County,  and  from  that  time  were  called  Conestoga 
Indians. 

According  to  Colden  they  were  all  finally  removed  to  the  country  of  the 
Oneida,  where  they  remained  until  they  lost  their  language,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Conestoga,  their  ancient  town.  Here  they  rapidly  wasted 
away,  although  many  of  them  embraced  the  Moravian  faith,  and  were  making 
a  fair  progress  in  civilization,  when,  on  December  27,  1763,  having  taken 


Indian  Pottery  Found  Near  Washington  Borough 


Bone  and  Antler  Objects,  Illustrating  the  Construction  of  a 
Comb  Found  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Expedition  at  Safe  Harbor,  in  Lancaster  County 


Indian  Burials  Near  Washington  Borough 


Pictographs  on  Rocks  at  Safe  Harbor 
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refuge  in  the  old  jail  at  Lancaster,  they  were  attacked  by  the  “Paxtang  Boys” 
and  twenty  of  them  killed  by  the  whites,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  accounts 
of  the  Indian  War  then  raging  along  the  Pennsylvania  frontier,  and  known 
in  history  as  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy.  Thus  the  Susquehannock,  once  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  Pennsylvania,  finally  became  extinct.  After  the  Iroquois 
disposed  of  the  Susquehannock  they  made  war  upon  the  Delaware. 

Among  the  Indians  the  women  were  the  peacemakers.  The  men,  even 
though  weary  of  the  contest,  always  held  it  cowardly  to  offer  the  olive  branch. 
The  Iroquois,  fearing  total  extinction,  proposed  that  the  Delaware  should 
assume  the  character  of  the  woman  among  the  Indians.  “One  nation,”  said 
they,  “shall  be  the  woman ,  who  was  not  to  go  to  war,  but  keep  the  peace  with 
all,  and  the  men  were  to  obey  the  woman.”  The  Delaware  were  thenceforth 
to  dress  in  woman’s  long  costume,  to  carry  a  calabash  filled  with  oil  and 
medicines,  and  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  The  Iroquois, 
agreeing  in  the  details  of  this  account,  denied  that  the  Delaware  choose  to  play 
the  woman,  and  claimed  they  had  conquered  the  Delaware,  and  forced  them 
to  adopt  the  defenseless  state  of  woman.  Whichever  account  is  true,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Delaware  were  dubbed  “women”  by  the  Iroquois,  and  fre¬ 
quently  insulted  at  treaties  by  the  orators  of  the  Six  Nations.  But  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  Delaware  were  ever  afterward  looked  to  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  great  peace  belt. 

The  Iroquois,  whether  by  treaty,  strategy,  or  force,  assumed  the  rights  of 
protection  and  authority  over  the  Delaware,  and  the  latter  became  but  little 
better  than  serfs.  Their  conquerors  roamed  over  their  lands  at  will,  fished  in 
their  streams,  and  hunted  in  their  forests.  Resident  deputy  governors  were 
appointed  by  the  grand  council  of  the  Six  Nations  to  rule  over  the  Delaware. 
The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  these  rulers  was  Shikellamy,  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  historic  Indian  character  who  ever  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  chief  of  the  Cayuga  nation,  and  ruled  from  his  regal  residence  at  Sha- 
mokin,  present  Sunbury,  from  1728  until  his  death  on  December  17,  1748.  He 
was  the  father  of  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chieftain. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Iroquois  Confederation 
decided  not  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  but  to  allow  each  tribe  to  determine 
for  itself  what  action  to  take.  All  the  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneida 
and  about  half  of  the  Tuscarora,  joined  the  British.  After  the  war  the  Mohawk 
and  Cayuga,  with  several  of  the  lesser  Iroquoian  tribes  that  were  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  interest,  were  finally  settled  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  a  reserva¬ 
tion  on  Grand  River,  Ontario,  where  they  still  reside.  The  Iroquois  in  the 
United  States  are  on  reservations  in  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oneida,  who  are  settled  near  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  The  so-called  Seneca, 
of  Oklahoma,  are  composed  of  the  remnants  of  many  tribes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Conestoga,  Huron,  and  the  more  ancient  Erie. 

The  Indians  had  no  code  of  laws  except  a  few  unwritten  rules  of  justice 
and  courtesy,  which  were  enforced  by  the  chiefs.  They  had  no  schools;  the 
parents  taught  the  children.  Reading  and  writing  were  unknown  arts  to 
them.  Time  was  reckoned  by  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  stages  of  the  growing 
crops  told  of  the  seasons.  They  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  both  being  con- 


Indian  Deer  Hunting' 

From  John  Smith’s  Travels  in  Virginia.  Edition  1707 


sidered  honorable  occupations.  The  forests  abounded  in  wild  animals,  and  in 
the  streams  were  schools  of  fish.  The  first  European  explorers,  as  they  sailed 
up  the  Delaware,  through  the  country  of  the  Eenape,  reported  with  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  abundant  wild  life  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Fur  trade  was 
their  first  object,  and  the  Indians  brought  them  skins  of  many  mammals — 
bear,  deer,  sable,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  wildcat,  lynx,  raccoon,  mink,  muskrat, 
rabbit,  squirrel,  and  others.  Fish  were  speared  in  shallow  water,  or  driven  into 
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pools  formed  of  brush,  or  caught  with  the  simple  hook  and  line.  The  men 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  and  still  more  for  war.  They  did  no  common  labor 
which  would  impair  their  swiftness  of  movement,  strength,  or  agility.  Boys 
were  trained  from  their  earliest  years  to  run,  jump,  fish,  and  shoot,  even  run¬ 
ning  down  deer,  and  learning  the  habits  of  all  wild  animals.  They  were  also 
taught  to  endure  hardships,  and  to  suffer  hunger  and  thirst  in  silence.  North 
American  Indians  had  no  horses,  cattle,  or  any  beast  trained  to  bear  burden, 
and  no  domestic  animal  except  the  dog. 

A  family  had  a  right  to  land  for  hunting  and  planting.  When  we  consider 
their  limited  agriculture  it  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful  the  many  articles  of 
food  which  the  women  raised,  which  included  maize,  or  “Indian  corn,”  which 
they  planted  when  “the  oak  leaf  was  the  size  of  a  squirrel’s  ear,”  beans,  pump¬ 
kins,  potatoes,  squash,  and  a  few  other  vegetables.  Bishop  Zeisberger  describes 
the  women,  who  were  called  squaws,  as  going  out  into  the  woods  in  February 
to  boil  the  maple  sap  and  make  maple  sugar,  a  process  declared  by  some  writers 
to  be  an  Indian  discovery.  When  a  couple  were  married  the  man  gave  the 
woman  the  foot  of  a  deer,  as  a  promise  that  he  would  hunt  and  bring  home 
meat,  and  she  gave  him  some  corn  to  signify  that  she  would  cultivate  the 
ground.  The  women  dried  and  prepared  the  corn  for  a  dish  called  “hominy.” 
They  pounded  the  grains  into  a  meal  with  stone  pestles  and  mortars,  then  made 
it  into  bread,  which  we  still  imitate  and  call  “pone,”  the  name  they  gave  to  it. 

When  the  first  white  people  came  the  Indians  had  pipes  made  of  clay,  bone, 
and  soapstone  in  which  they  smoked  the  tobacco,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond,  and  which  they  gave  to  the  white  man.  They  had  no  cutting  tools  of 
metal,  nor  were  they  workers  in  metal.  The  few  copper  objects  they  possessed 
were  mostly  ornaments  wrought  from  “native”  or  pure  copper.  To  extract 
metal  from  ores  and  work  it  by  fire  and  hammer  was  a  process  beyond  their 
knowledge.  Their  implements  were  made  of  stone,  jasper,  quartz,  and  like 
material,  and  consisted  of  axes,  hoes,  hatchets,  pestles,  drills,  knives,  scrapers, 
skinners,  spear-heads,  arrow-heads,  net  sinkers,  beads,  pipes,  balls  and  quoits 
for  their  games,  and  ornaments  from  different  varieties  of  stone  which  often 
displayed  great  skill  and  even  artistic  sense.  They  had  some  arts  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  as  they  were  skilled  in  dressing  the  skins  of  animals,  especially  the  deer, 
and  they  made  earthenware  articles,  baking  them  hard  and  black.  They  hol¬ 
lowed  out  soapstone  for  pots  and  pans.  Many  fine  specimens  have  been  found. 
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They  also  had  household  vessels  made  of  wood,  and  fine  combs  of  bone.  The 
wild  gourd,  or  calabash,  served  them  as  bucket  and  dipper.  The  women  wove 
mats  from  soft  and  tough  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  made  ornamental  garments 
from  the  plumage  of  birds.  For  dye  stuffs  they  used  wild  berries,  bark  of 
trees  and  plants,  while  colored  clays  and  native  ores  provided  effective  paint. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  still  being  found  in  different  localities  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  Historical  Commission  is  at  present  promoting  Indian  surveys 
in  several  sections,  where  it  is  believed  important  discoveries  may  be  made, 
which  will  give  us  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  these  primitive  people. 

The  Indians  made  bows  and  arrows  of  hickory  and  other  woods,  canoes 
from  logs,  birch  bark,  and  skins,  and  pottery  vessels  from  clay  or  soapstone. 
The  squaws  wove  baskets  of  straw,  reeds,  and  hickory  with  much  skill.  They 
used  roots,  plants,  and  snake  fat  as  medicines.  Dancing  and  singing  were  the 
Indians’  amusement,  though  they  indulged  in  them  for  other  purposes.  The 
war  dance  was  to  terrify,  not  to  please.  After  a  victory,  a  dance  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  was  religious  in  its  nature.  The  Indians  were  truly  religious  and  devout 
and  believed  in  the  existence  of  Manitou,  a  Great  Spirit,  “the  Creator  and 
preserver  of  heaven  and  earth.” 

The  relations  between  William  Penn  and  the  Indians  of  his  Province  forms 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  memorable  chapters  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  His  conduct  with  them  was  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  per¬ 
fect  fairness  and  justice.  Although  he  had  paid  for  the  Province,  Penn  recog¬ 
nized  Indian  ownership  and  purchased  from  them  all  the  land  he  acquired, 
paying  a  price  which,  while  not  large  by  modern  standards,  was  more  than  paid 
in  other  colonies.  The  concessions  of  William  Penn,  made  to  the  settlers  July 
ii,  1 68 1,  provided :  “That  no  man  shall  by  any  means  in  word  or  deed  affront 
or  wrong  any  Indian,  but  he  shall  incur  the  same  penalty  of  the  law  as  if  he  had 
committed  it  against  his  fellow  planter.”  The  policy  of  the  Quaker  govern¬ 
ment  in  carrying  out  the  law  with  respect  to  all  men  alike,  including  the  natives, 
made  a  favorable  impression  everywhere,  and  maintained  peace  with  the 
Indians  throughout  all  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  Penn  not  only  made 
promises  of  fair  treatment  to  the  Indians  but  he  kept  them  when  made,  and 
until  many  years  after  his  death  the  people  of  his  Province  enjoyed  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperity  and  security  because  of  this  fact.  It  excited  the  utmost 
wonder  in  Europe,  and  so  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Voltaire  that  he  declared 
advancing  years  alone  prevented  him  from  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  country 
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that  was  distinguished  by  so  remarkable  a  circumstance.  At  the  famous 
treaty  with  the  Indians  beneath  the  elm  tree  at  Shackamaxon,  Penn  said :  We 


Shikellamy  Marker  at  Sunbury 


are  met  on  the  path  of  mutual  respect  and  fair  dealing.  No  advantage  will  be 
taken  on  either  side,  but  there  shall  be  openness  and  love.  I  will  not  call  you 
children,  for  even  parents  sometimes  chide  their  children  too  severely;  not 
brothers,  for  even  brothers  sometimes  differ.  Our  friendship  I  will  not  liken 
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to  a  chain,  for  that  the  rain  might  rust  or  a  fallen  tree  might  break.  We  are 
as  if  one  man’s  body  were  divided  into  two  parts.  We  are  one  flesh  and  one 
blood.”  To  this  noble  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  generosity  the  Indians  replied : 
“While  the  sun  shines  and  the  river  runs  we  will  keep  peace  with  William 
Penn  and  his  children.”  This  treaty  was  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken. 


An  Exact  Replica  of  this  Rock  in  Reduced  Size,  Made  by  L.  G.  Duncan,  is  in 

the  State  Museum 

For  seventy-five  years  there  was  peace.  No  drop  of  Quaker  blood  has  ever 
knowingly  been  shed  by  an  American  Indian. 

Many  of  the  most  celebrated  Indian  chiefs  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  namely, 
Mattahorn,  Naaman,  Tamanend,  Civility,  Sassoonan,  Shikellamy,  Tedyu- 
scung,  Tanacharison,  Nutimus,  Andrew  Montour,  Scarouady,  Guyasuta,  Kill- 
buck,  Logan,  Bald  Eagle,  Cornplanter,  and  many  others.  While  Queen  Ali- 
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quippa  and  Madame  Montour  are,  probably,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Indian  women  in  America. 

Of  the  labors  of  the  Indians  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  there  remains 
nothing  as  would  be  a  respectable  ditch  for  draining  the  land ;  the  memorials 
of  their  former  existence  are  found  only  in  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  creeks, 
and  mountains,  and  are  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  the  counties  of  Allegheny, 
Erie,  Indiana,  Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lycoming,  Montour,  Susquehanna, 
Tioga,  and  Wyoming;  and  the  rivers  Ohio,  Monongahela,  Yohoghany,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Conemaugh,  Susquehanna,  and  Tioga;  and  such  well-known  places  as 
Wyoming,  Mauch  Chunk,  Conshohocken,  Tulpehocken,  Passyunk,  Manyunk, 


Site  of  Safe  Harbor  Power  Development,  Where  the  Pictogrraphs  Were 

Recorded  and  Indian  Sites  Explored 


Conestoga,  Paxtang,  Mahoning,  Shamokin,  Catawissa,  Nescopeck,  Naticoke, 
Muncy,  Kittanning,  Shenango,  Aughwick,  Punxsutawney,  Monongahela,  etc., 
which  with  many  others,  are  all  of  Indian  origin. 
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Only  from  tradition,  legends,  and  folklore  of  the  aborigines  have  we  been 
able  to  gain  some  knowledge  concerning  their  life  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man.  Indian  traditions  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  are  unre¬ 
liable,  yet  so  many  objects  of  stone,  bone,  clay,  horn,  skins,  minerals  and  other 
materials  have  been  found  ever  since  white  man  came  that  we  learn  much  of 
these  pre-historic  people.  It  is  quite  probable  that  scientists  may  be  able  to 
translate  the  pictographs  or  glyphs  found  in  the  different  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  such  as  the  Indian  rock  pictures  at  Millsboro,  the  “Indian  God  Rock” 
in  Venango  County,  the  Indian  writings  on  the  rocks  in  Fayette  County,  and 
other  places,  and  the  thousands  of  pictographs  recovered  from  the  river  at  Safe 
Harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga  Creek,  in  Lancaster  County.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  remarkable  writings  are  being  preserved  in  the  State  Museum 
and  elsewhere,  as  they  were  recently  mapped  and  then  removed  before  the 
completion  of  the  great  power  dam  of  the  Pennsylvania  Water  and  Power 
Company,  which,  but  for  this  work  in  which  the  corporation  assisted,  they 
would  now  be  covered  with  a  great  body  of  water  and  forever  lost  for  scien¬ 
tific  study.  When  these  hieroglyphics  are  translated  we  will  surely  know 
more  of  the  history  of  the  remarkable  Indians  who  fished  along  the  streams 
and  hunted  in  the  great  forests  of  “Penn’s  Woods”  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  white  man  began  to  drive  them  toward  the  setting  sun. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  history  to  discuss  the  language,  habits, 
or  religion,  nor  the  home  or  tribal  life  of  the  Indians  in  detail.  These  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  familiar  to  the  average  reader.  The  great  museums  display 
thousands  of  the  objects  which  better  tell  this  part  of  their  interesting  story. 
Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo,  in  his  “Pennsylvania — A  History,”  well  says :  “He 
(the  Indian)  is,  in  many  respects,  the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  most  romantic 
primitive  man  who  ever  stepped  upon  the  stage  of  human  history.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXPLORATION. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  all  but  one  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies 
in  America  were  being  settled,  there  was  a  great  democratic  uprising  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  Germany  and  France.  The  common  people,  especially  the 
owners  of  small  freeholds,  began  to  claim  a  share  in  the  government  under 
which  they  lived.  This  desire  for  greater  liberty  showed  itself  most  strongly 
in  religious  matters,  and  many  new  ideas  arose.  Everywhere  there  were 
state  religions  supported  by  the  governments,  which  interfered  with  freedom 
of  conscience.  As  a  result,  numerous  sects  sprang  up  whose  members  were 
sorely  treated  and  much  hated  by  the  government,  but  no  treatment  was  bad 
enough  to  make  them  renounce  their  belief.  The  Europeans,  who  founded 
Pennsylvania,  like  those  who  founded  most  of  the  other  original  colonies,  were 
intensely  religious,  and  they  came  to  America  because  of  their  religion.  They 
lived  in  a  time  when  religious  doctrines  were  the  all  absorbing  questions,  and 
discussed  with  an  intensity  we  can  hardly  understand  today.  For  centuries 
the  people  of  Europe  had  been  fighting,  burning  and  imprisoning  each  other 
about  religion. 

Nearly  every  English  Colony  in  America  was  founded  by  people  of  poor 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  but  each  Colony  had  usually  a  religion  of  its  own,  with 
but  little  inter-mixture  of  other  faiths.  Virginia  and  the  New  England 
Colonies  were  particularly  pure  in  their  people  and  religion.  Their  history  is 
of  one  people  with  one  language,  nation  and  religion. 

Pennsylvania,  therefore  was  different  from  any  other  of  the  English 
Colonies  in  America  as  it  was  settled  by  groups  of  Europeans  having  conflict¬ 
ing  beliefs  in  religion  and  widely  divergent  ideas  in  forms  of  government. 
Group  freedom  was  the  great  colonial  ideal  in  Pennsylvania.  Each  group  was 
free  to  do  almost  as  it  chose ;  however,  there  was  within  each  group  a  limited 
individual  person.  Without  exception  these  groups  came  to  Pennsylvania  to 
escape  the  persecution  and  tyranny  of  their  European  homelands,  each  wanted 
to  be  alone  and  be  given  the  right  to  order  its  own  life  in  its  own  way.  Many 
races  contributed  to  her  people,  numerous  fibres  were  twisted  into  a  cord  which 
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grew  strong.  No  other  Colony  had  such  a  mixture  of  languages,  nationalities 
and  religions,  as  Dutch,  Swedes,  English,  Germans,  Scotch-Irish,  Welsh, 
Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Mennonites, 
Dunkers,  Moravians,  and  other  sects,  all  had  a  share  in  creating  Pennsylvania. 

The  sects  were  distinct  from  each  other  and  could  usually  be  recognized 
at  once  by  their  dress  and  manner.  It  is  not  uncommon  today,  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania,  to  note  the  peculiar  dress  of  these  religionists.  Most 
of  these  sects  were  conspicuous  for  their  freedom  from  the  Middle  Age  dog¬ 
mas,  and  their  extreme  advancement  in  the  line  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Quakers  were  the  most  advanced  of  them  all.  Quakerism  was  one  of  the 
many  religious  sects  born  in  the  seventeenth  century  under  the  influence 
of  Puritan  thought. 

The  people  of  the  other  colonies  were  more  conservative  in  their  form  of 
worship,  less  liberal  in  their  opinions,  and,  in  some  instances,  indulged  in  reli¬ 
gious  persecution.  This  liberalism  had  its  effect  in  the  growth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  the  system  of  its  laws,  in  the  early  development  of  art,  science,  medi¬ 
cine,  the  mechanical  arts,  manufacturing,  and  all  that  has  contributed  toward 
the  making  of  our  Commonwealth  as  we  know  it.  The  late  President  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  once  said :  “Pennsylvania  is  the  most  notable  State  in  the 
Union,  as  its  earliest  settlers  combined  the  widest  variety  of  European  nation¬ 
alities;  it  was  the  melting  pot  of  the  Celt,  Saxon,  Mediterranean,  and  Slav.” 
The  molding  of  these  differences  into  a  united  and  powerful  people  was  the 
great  achievement  of  William  Penn  in  his  “Holy  Experiment.”  It  would  have 
been  possible  in  none  of  the  other  colonies,  for  there  was  nowhere  else  a  popu¬ 
lation  with  such  diversified  forms  of  religion,  industry,  and  natural  resources. 
Our  destiny  as  a  Commonwealth  has  ever  been  directed  consistent  with  these 
early  ideas. 

The  Dutch,  who  first  settled  upon  the  Delaware  River,  were  for  the  most 
part  Dutch  Reformed,  or  Calvinists,  but  among  them  was  one  colony  of  Men¬ 
nonites,  at  the  Hoorn  Kill.  The  Swedes,  who  came  later,  were  chiefly  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Luther.  Each  of  these  groups  had  its  own  language,  customs,  and 
religious  beliefs.  These  made  only  a  slight  impression  on  the  later  populations. 

The  first  emigration  under  Penn  was  composed  of  Quakers,  who  formed 
the  Province  in  1682,  and  maintained  control  of  its  government  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  They  occupied  the  three  counties— Philadelphia, 
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which  included  what  is  now  Montgomery;  Chester,  which  included  present 
Delaware  County,  and  Bucks.  Though  the  Quakers  extended  into  other  coun¬ 
ties  and  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Province,  they  never  constituted 
there  a  majority  of  the  residents. 

Among  the  groups  that  caused  national  and  sectional  differences  in  the 
early  days  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  found  the  English,  Scotch-Irish,  Hugue¬ 
nots,  Irish,  Germans,  Welsh,  and  other  nationalities.  They  used  many  dia¬ 


lects  and  were  adherents  of  many  different  churches  and  sects.  The  Quakers 
were  nearly  all  English  and  Welsh;  the  Moravians  were  nearly  all  Germans; 
the  Lutherans  were  German,  Dutch,  and  Swedes ;  the  Catholics  were  English, 
French,  German,  Irish,  and  Dutch;  the  Calvinists  were  French,  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Connecticut  Puritans;  and  the  Reformed  were  both  German  and  Dutch. 

Earliest  Discovery  and  Occupation — Probably  the  first  time  the 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania  ever  saw  a  white  man  was  when,  during  one  of  his 
voyages  of  exploration,  Captain  John  Smith,  sailing  from  Jamestown,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  July  24,  1608,  in  an  open  boat  of  less  than  three  tons  burden,  reached  the 
headwaters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Here  on  the  Tockwogh,  present  Sassa¬ 
fras  River,  in  Maryland,  Smith  and  his  crew  of  twelve  first  came  in  contact 
with  Indians.  Two  tawney  messengers,  on  the  approach  of  the  strange  boat 
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and  its  stranger  passengers,  hurried  to  their  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga  Creek,  present  Lancaster 
County,  and  brought  the  tidings  that  there  were  strangers  arrived  in  the  great 
bay  who  wished  to  see  them.  The  Indians  went  to  meet  the  white  men,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  gods  worthy  of  worship. 

In  the  meantime  Smith  had  navigated  his  boat  as  far  us  the  Susquehanna 
River  as  was  possible  on  account  of  the  rocks,  and  there  awaited  the  return 
of  the  two  Indian  messengers.  In  four  days  they  arrived,  and  with  them 
came  other  Indians.  Captain  Smith’s  own  story  says : 

Sixty  Susquehannocks  came  to  us,  with  skins,  bows,  arrowes,  tar¬ 
gets,  beeds,  swords  &  tobacco  pipes  for  presents.  Such  great  and  well 
proportioned  men  are  seldom  seen,  for  they  seemed  like  giants  to  the 
English,  yea,  and  to  the  neighbors,  yet  seemed  of  an  honest  and  simple 
disposition.  They  were  with  much  adoe  restrained  from  adoring  us  as 
gods. 

These  are  the  strangest  people  of  all  these  countries,  both  in 
language  and  attire ;  for  their  language  may  well  become  their  propor¬ 
tions  ;  sounding  from  them  as  a  voyce  in  the  vault.  Their  attire  is  the 
skinnes  of  bears,  and  wolves,  some  have  cossacks  made  of  beares  heads 
and  skinnes,  that  a  man’s  head  goes  through  the  skinnes  neck,  and  the 
eares  of  the  beare  fastened  to  his  shoulders,  the  nose  and  teeth  hang¬ 
ing  down  his  breast,  another  beares  face  split  behind  him,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  nose  hung  a  paw,  the  half  sleeves  coming  to  the  elbowes 
were  the  necks  of  the  beares,  and  the  arms  through  the  mouth  with 
the  pawes  hanging  at  their  noses.  One  had  the  head  of  a  wolfe  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  chain  for  a  jewell,  his  tobacco-pipe  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
long,  prettily  carved  with  a  bird,  a  deare,  or  some  such  devise  at  the 
great  end,  sufficient  to  beat  out  ones  braines ;  with  bowes,  arrowes,  and 
clubs,  sutable  to  their  greatness. 

Five  of  their  chief e  warriors  came  aboord  us  and  crossed  the  bay  in 
the  barge.  The  picture  of  the  greatest  of  them  is  signified  in  the  mappe. 

The  calf  of  whose  leg  was  three  quarters  of  a  yard  about,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  limbs  so  answerable  to  that  proportion  that  he  seemed  the 
goodliest  man  we  ever  beheld.  His  hayre,  the  one  side  was  long,  the 
other  shore  close  with  a  ridge  over  his  crowne  like  a  cocks  combe.  His 
arrowes  were  five  quarters  long,  headed  with  the  splinters  of  a  white 
christall-like  stone,  in  form  of  a  heart,  an  inch  broad,  an  inch  and  a 
halfe  or  more  long.  These  he  wore  in  a  woolves  skinne  at  his  backe 
for  his  quiver,  his  bow  in  the  one  hand  and  his  clubbe  in  the  other,  as  is 
described. 
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They  can  make  neere  600  able  and  mighty  men,  and  are  pallisadoed 
in  their  townes  to  defend  them  from  the  Massawomckes,  their  mortal 

enemies . They  are  seated  (on  the  Susquehanna  River)  2  daies 

higher  than  was  passage  for  the  discoverer’s  barge. 

Smith  further  describes  the  Susquehannock,  and  very  much  exaggerates 
their  strength  of  numbers  and  other  qualifications,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  adventurer  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  this  powerful  tribe. 
This  was  the  first  contact  of  white  men  with  the  native  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
Smith  almost  reached  Pennsylvania  on  this  voyage. 

His  map  of  Virginia,  made  in  1612,  also  shows  a  number  of  Indian  villages 
in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  the  town  of  Sasquesahanough,  he 
locates  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  its  head,  Tesinigh,  and  about 
midway  between  these  two,  Quadroque,  which  is  also  on  the  east  bank.  Near 
the  heads  of  two  tributaries  of  the  same  river  he  locates  Attaock,*  and  some 
distance  north,  Utchowig. 

The  Dutch — -At  this  time  the  Dutch  of  Holland,  during  a  lull  in  their 
war  with  Spain,  were  sending  maritime  expeditions  over  the  world.  They  sent 
Henry  Hudson  to  America  upon  the  old  quest,  a  short  route  to  China.  He 
sailed  up  the  coast  in  the  “Half  Moon,”  entered  the  bay  now  called  Delaware 
Bay,  on  August  28,  1609,  and  cast  anchor.  Hudson  was  an  Englishman,  but 
then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch.  This  was  the  first  practical  discovery  of  this 
bay  by  a  European.  Hudson’s  appearance  in  Delaware  Bay  was  before  his 
discovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  and,  therefore,  New  Netherland  had  its  origin 
on  the  Delaware,  called  by  the  Dutch  the  Zuyd  Revier,  or  South  River.  He 
navigated  his  little  ship  into  the  bay  with  great  caution,  spent  the  day  in  mak¬ 
ing  soundings,  and  learned  that  “he  who  would  thoroughly  discover  this 
great  bay  must  have  a  small  pinnace  to  send  before  him,  that  must  draw 
but  four  or  five  feet  to  sound  before  him.” 

The  Indians  whom  he  met  there  were  the  Lenni  Lenape,  who  afterwards 
came  to  be  commonly  called  the  Delaware.  In  their  astonishment  they  called 
out  to  one  another,  “Behold!  the  Gods  are  come  to  visit  us!”  They  at  first 
considered  these  hitherto  unknown  beings  as  messengers  of  peace  sent  to  them 

*A.  L.  Guss  places  Attaock  as  on  the  Juniata;  Quadroque  at  or  near  the  forks  of  the 
North  and  West  Branches;  Tesinigh  on  the  North  Branch,  towards  Wyoming;  and  Utcho¬ 
wig,  Mr.  Guss  suggests  might  have  been  a  town  of  the  Erie,  or  Cat  Nation. 
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from  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  welcomed  and  honored  them  with 
sacrificial  feasts  and  with  gifts. 

Hudson  then  sailed  up 
the  New  Jersey  coast,  on 
the  third  day  of  September, 
anchored  his  ship  within 
Sandy  Hook,  on  the  12th 
he  entered  New  York  Bay 
through  the  Narrows  and 
discovered  the  great  river, 
which  he  called  North  River, 
but  only  known  as  such  for 
a  short  time,  as  it  has  long 
since  borne  his  name. 

So  far  as  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  is  concerned 
there  is  much  of  interest  in 
the  exploration  of  Hudson 
in  Delaware  Bay.  He  made 
known  to  his  employers,  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company, 
and  to  the  seafaring  nations 
of  western  Europe,  the  existence  of  this  wide  bay,  into  which,  as  he  perceived,  a 
great  river  must  discharge.  His  discovery  laid  the  ground  for  the  claim  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  exploration  followed,  then  trade, 
then  occupancy,  then  a  new  State,  in  which  the  present  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  were  united  under  one  government,  called 
New  Netherland. 

The  accounts  of  Hudson’s  third  voyage  and  his  discovery  of  the  South 
and  North  rivers  are  too  accurate  to  allow  of  any  question  in  regard  to  them. 
Hudson’s  journal  and  that  of  Robert  Juet,  his  first  officer,  are  preserved,  and 
Juet  has  given  the  courses,  distances,  and  depths  of  the  bay  and  river,  which 
have  been  tested  and  found  to  be  accurate. 

On  August  27,  1610,  Captain  Samuel  Argali  sailed  from  Jamestown  into 
the  Delaware  Bay,  and,  remaining  a  few  hours,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  in  honor  of  Lord  Delaware,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  pretext 
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that  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  Governor.  Thus  we  notice  that  neither  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith  nor  Henry  Hudson  entered  Pennsylvania;  they  approached 
the  very  doorway,  but  did  not  come  inside. 

Brule’s  Explorations — Neither  the  English  nor  the  Dutch  were  the  first 
white  men  to  enter  the  land  we  now  know  as  Pennsylvania.  A  Frenchman 
coming  from  the  north  was  the  first  European  to  enter  the  new  land.  The 
first  exploration  of  the  Susquehanna  River  for  its  entire  length  was  made  in 
the  fall,  winter  and  spring  of  1615-16  by  Etienne  (Stephen)  Brule,  a  French¬ 
man  in  the  employ  of  Samuel  Champlain,  the  first  Governor  of  New  France. 
He  entered  Pennsylvania  via  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  the 
latter  part  of  October,  1615. 

A  narrative  of  Brule’s  explorations,  given  by  John  G.  Shea,  is  to  the  effect 
that  Brule  crossed  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna, 
descended  the  North  Branch,  and  furnished  the  Jesuit  Fathers  with  the  earliest 
information  we  have  of  the  aborigines  of  that  section.  The  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  which  Brule  gave  of  these  Neuters  led  Father  de  la  Roche  Daillon  to  visit 
them.  Brule  must  have  been  among  these  Indians  as  early  as  1610,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  Huron  country. 

September  8,  1615,  when  Champlain  was  preparing  to  join  the  Huron  in 
their  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  their  ancient  enemies,  Brule  set  out  with 
a  party  of  twelve  Huron  from  Upper  Canada  for  the  town  of  Carantouan  on 
the  Susquehanna,  to  obtain  their  cooperation  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
Indians  formed  part  of  the  confederacy  known  later  as  the  Andastes. 

Brule,  with  his  little  band  of  Huron,  crossed  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Susquehanna,  defeated  on  the  way  a  war  party  of  Iroquois  and  entered  Caran¬ 
touan*  in  triumph.  This  was  the  chief  palisaded  town  of  the  Conestoga,  and 
was  probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Waverly,  New  York,  almost  within  the 
limits  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  this  town  they  could  send  out  800  warriors,  which  would  indicate  a 
total  population  of  4,000  souls.  Brule  obtained  a  force  of  500  Conestoga  and 
set  out  to  join  Champlain  and  the  Huron;  but  proceeded  slowly,  and  reached 
the  Iroquoian  town  only  to  find  that  Champlain  had  attacked  it  with  his  force, 
had  failed,  had  himself  been  wounded,  and  had  returned  to  Canada.  Brule  and 


♦The  late  Mrs.  Louise  Welles  Murray,  in  her  excellent  “Old  Tioga  Point,”  quotes  Gen¬ 
eral  John  A.  Clark,  as  stating  that  Carantouan  was  in  Athens  Township,  Bradford  County, 
on  what  is  known  as  “Spanish  Hill,”  which  is  close  to  Waverly,  but  really  in  Pennsylvania. 
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his  allies  returned  to  Carantouan,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  the  autumn 
and  winter,  “for  lack  of  company  and  escort  home.” 

While  thus  waiting,  Brule  explored  the  country  and  visited  tribes  adjacent 
to  that  region.  He  explored  along  the  river  “that  debouches  in  the  direction  of 
Florida,”  and  in  the  fall  of  1615,  descended  the  Susquehanna  River  to  at  least 
the  present  Pennsylvania-Maryland  boundary.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  report  of  his  journey  he  refers  to  meeting  with  tribes  who  com¬ 
plained  of  the  harshness  of  the  Dutch.  Certainly  these  early  settlers  had  not 
gone  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  rivers  at  this  early  date,  even  to  explore 
the  country. 

Brule  reported  many  warlike  nations  carrying  on  wars  against  each  other ; 
the  climate  as  very  temperate,  great  numbers  of  animals  and  an  abundance  of 
small  game.  He  continued  his  course  “along  the  river  as  far  as  the  sea,  and  to 
islands  and  lands  near  them,  which  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes  and  large 
numbers  of  savages,  who  are  well  disposed  and  love  the  French  above  all 
nations.  But  those  who  know  the  Dutch  complain  severely  of  them,  since  they 
treat  them  roughly.”  When  he  attempted  to  rejoin  his  countrymen,  his  party 
was  attacked  by  the  Iroquois  and,  losing  his  way,  entered  an  Iroquois  village. 
Brule  tried  to  convince  them  that  he  was  not  of  the  same  nation  of  whites  who 
had  attacked  them,  but  the  Indians  fell  upon  him,  tore  out  his  nails  and  beard 
and  began  to  burn  him  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  He  was  far  from  being 
an  exemplary  character,  but  wore  an  Agnus  Dei,  and  when  the  Indians  went 
to  tear  this  from  his  neck  he  threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 
A  terrible  thunderstorm  came  up,  when  his  tormentors  fled  in  all  directions 
and  the  chief  of  the  tribe  released  him.  He  found  Champlain  in  1618,  and 
made  his  report  to  him.  Sagard,  in  his  “History  of  Canada,”  says  when  Kirk 
took  Quebec  Brule  deserted  the  French  and  went  over  to  the  English.  He  was 
sent  up  to  the  Huron,  in  1629,  in  the  interest  of  the  English,  notwithstanding 
the  bitter  reproaches  of  his  old  commander,  Champlain.  Sagard  further  states 
that  the  traitorous  conduct  of  Brule  provoked  the  Huron,  who  put  him  to 
death  and  devoured  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

Hudson  returned  to  Europe  in  1609,  and  his  glowing  report  of  a  land  rich 
in  furs  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  caused 
it  to  immediately  set  in  motion  other  expeditions  to  New  Netherland.  In  1612 
two  vessels,  the  “Fortune”  and  the  “Tiger,”  were  fitted  out  and  sent  to  sail 
along  the  Hudson.  Other  merchants  joined  in  the  enterprise,  and  in  1613  the 
“Little  Fox”  and  the  “Nightingale”  were  sent  out  from  Amsterdam,  while 
the  owners  of  the  ship  “Fortune,”  of  Hoorn,  sent  out  their  vessel  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobson  Mey,  which  sailed  into  the  Zuyd  Revier, 
when  he  named  the  northern  cape  at  the  entrance  Cape  Mey,  the  southern  cape 
opposite  Cape  Cornelius,  and  to  the  southern  cape  facing  the  ocean  he  gave 
the  name  Hinlopen. 

One  of  the  vessels,  the  “Tiger,”  was  burned  and  her  captain,  Adrian 
Block,  built  a  yacht  forty-four  and  a  half  feet  long,  eleven  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
of  sixteen  tons  burden,  to  take  her  place.  This  boat,  the  “Onrust,”  or  “Rest- 
les”  was  the  first  built  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  she  was 
destined  to  fame.  Cornelius  Hendrickson,  from  Monnikendam  upon  the  Zyder 
Zee,  brought  the  “Onrust”  to  present  Pennsylvania  in  1616,  and  made  the  first 
exploration  of  the  Delaware  River,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill, 
and  first  saw  the  site  of  the  future  Philadelphia.  Here  he  ransomed  from  the 
Indians  a  Dutchman  named  Kleynties  and  two  companions,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  North  River  by  land,  and  who  were  perhaps  the  first  Europeans 
in  Pennsylvania. 

On  June  3,  1621,  the  West  India  Company  was  formed,  whose  Dutch 
charter  gave  it  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  America  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  This  company,  by  virtue  of  this 
charter,  took  possession  of  the  country  and  dispatched  the  ship  “New  Nether¬ 
land,”  in  1623,  with  a  number  of  people,  under  command  of  Captain  Mey,  to 
the  Delaware,  where,  on  the  eastern  bank,  fifteen  leagues  from  its  mouth,  he 
erected  Fort  Nassau,  about  five  miles  above  present  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  here  four  married  couples  and  eight  seamen  lived.  This  was,  probably, 
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the  first  settlement  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  Mey  was  the  first  resident  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  colonies.  Fort  Nassau  was  a  log  structure,  capable  of  defense 
against  bows  and  arrows,  sufficient  for  a  depot  of  furs,  but  badly  situated  to 
command  the  commerce  of  the  river.  It  stood  for  nearly  thirty  years,  until 
1651,  and  in  that  time  was  the  center  on  this  continent  of  Dutch  authority  and 
trade.  It  was  to  this  fort  that  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  brought  their  pel¬ 
tries  to  exchange  for  articles  that  served  their  use  or  pleased  their  fancy. 
Another  settlement  was  made  farther  north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
which  consisted  of  three  or  four  families.  This  was  about  the  site  of  present 
Gloucester,  New  Jersey. 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland  was  confided  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  to  Peter  Minuit,  who  arrived  at  Manhattan,  May 
4,  1626.  He  came  from  Wesel,  and  was  commissioned  as  director  general. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  purchased  the  island  of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians 
for  sixty  guilders,  or  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  real  money.  Minuit 
was  the  first  actual  Governor  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  on  the  North  and  South 
rivers. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  West  India  Company,  in  1629,  granted  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  to  all  persons  who  should  plant  any  colony  in  New  Netherland 
up  until  1631  no  white  man  had  made  a  settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware. 

On  June  19,  1629,  Samuel  Godyn  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  commence 

_  • 

a  colony  on  the  South  River.  He  had  already  purchased  from  the  Indians  a 

tract  of  land,  extending  from  Cape  Henlopen  inland  thirty-two  miles,  and  two 
miles  in  breadth.  Godyn  and  four  others  formed  an  association  of  patroons 
and  on  December  12,  1630,  the  ship  “Walrus”  and  a  yacht  for  the  Zuyd  Revier 
were  sent  from  the  Texel  with  a  number  of  people  and  a  large  stock  of  cattle, 
the  object  being,  said  De  Vries,  “as  well  to  carry  on  a  whale  fishery  in  that 
region,  as  to  plant  a  colony  for  the  cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  for  which 
the  country  is  well  adapted,  and  of  tobacco.”  The  fitting  out  of  the  “Walrus” 
and  the  yacht  was  done  under  the  personal  direction  of  David  Pietersen  De 
Vries,  of  Hoorn,  “a  bold  and  skillful  seaman,”  and  described  as  the  finest  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  settlement  of  America. 

De  Vries  did  not  sail  with  the  expedition.  The  “Walrus”  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Peter  Heyes,  of  Edam.  These  colonists,  thirty-two  in  num¬ 
ber,  landed  in  March  or  April,  1631,  near  the  present  town  of  Lewes,  Dela- 
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ware,  and  called  it  Swanendael,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Swans.  They  built  a 
substantial  house,  surrounded  it  with  palisades,  called  it  Fort  Oplandt,  and 
began  their  settlement.  A  few  weeks  later  the  “Walrus”  sailed  on  its  return 
to  Holland,  and  the  Colony  was  left  in  charge  of  Gilles  Hosset,  who  had  come 
out  as  “commissary.”  This  Colony  was  destined  to  be  most  unfortunate  and  of 
short  duration. 

De  Vries  Comes  to  the  Delaware — Early  in  1632  De  Vries  agreed  to 
go  out  to  Swanendael  himself.  He  fitted  out  two  vessels,  and  with  them  set 
sail  from  the  Texel,  May  24,  1632,  to  be  in  good  time  at  his  colony  for  the 
winter  fishery.  The  whales,  he  understood,  “come  in  the  winter,  and  remain 
until  March.”  As  he  was  leaving  Holland  the  bad  news  reached  him  that 
Swanendael  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  expedition  proceeded,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  was  December  5  when  they  reached  Cape  Cornelius  and  found  the 
melancholy  report  only  too  true.  On  the  6th  De  Vries  went  ashore  to  view  the 
desolate  place.  He  says :  “I  found  lying  here  and  there  the  skulls  and  bones 
of  our  people,  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  and  cows  which  they  had  brought 
with  them.” 

No  Indians  were  visible,  so  he  went  aboard  the  boat  and  let  the  gunner 
fire  a  shot.  The  next  day  some  Indians  appeared.  In  the  conferences  which 
followed,  De  Vries  obtained  an  explanation  of  the  disaster,  which  was  the 
result  of  a  misunderstanding.  Commissary  Hosset  had  set  up  a  pole,  upon 
which  was  fastened  a  piece  of  tin  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Netherlands,  as  an 
evidence  of  its  claim  and  profession.  An  Indian,  ignorant  of  the  object  of  this 
exhibition  and  unconscious  of  the  right  of  exclusive  property,  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  this  honored  symbol  for  the  purpose  of  making  tobacco  pipes. 
The  Dutch  regarded  the  offense  as  an  affair  of  state,  not  merely  a  larceny, 
and  Hosset  urged  his  demands  for  redress  with  so  much  vehemence  that  the 
perplexed  tribe  brought  him  the  head  of  the  offender.  This  was  a  punishment 
which  Hosset  neither  wished  nor  had  foreseen,  and  he  dreaded  its  conse¬ 
quences.  In  vain  he  reprehended  the  severity  of  the  Indians,  and  told  them  had 
they  brought  the  delinquent  to  him,  he  would  have  been  dismissed  with  a 
reprimand. 

The  love  of  vengeance,  inseparable  from  the  Indian  character,  sought  a  dire 
gratification;  and,  though  the  culprit  was  executed  by  his  own  tribe,  still  they 
beheld  its  cause  in  the  exaction  of  the  strangers.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
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season  in  which  many  of  the  Dutch  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  at  a  distance  from  their  house,  the  Indians  entered  it,  under  the  amicable 
pretense  of  trade,  and  murdered  Hosset  and  a  sentinel  who  attended  him.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  fields,  fell  upon  the  laborers  and  massacred  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  De  Vries  did  not  put  the  blame  on  Hosset,  but  the  colony  was  ruined. 
Neither  did  he  chastise  the  natives  nor  send  out  a  punitive  expedition  against 

them;  more  bloodshed  would  not  heal  the  wounds  already  made.  With  a  view 
* 

to  future  fishing,  he  exchanged  some  goods  with  the  Indians  and  made  an 
engagement  of  peace. 

On  January  1,  1634,  De  Vries  proceeded  up  the  river  and  on  the  6th 
arrived  at  Fort  Nassau,  which  was  now  deserted,  except  by  Indians,  of  whom 
he  was  suspicious,  and  traded  with  extreme  caution.  He  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort  for  four  days,  ever  on  the  alert.  He  nearly  fell  a  victim 
here  to  the  perfidy  of  the  natives,  when  they  directed  him  to  haul  his  yacht 
into  the  narrow  Timmer-Kill,  which  furnished  a  convenient  place  for  an 
attack.  He  was  warned  by  a  female  of  the  tribe  of  their  design,  who  also 
told  him  that  the  English  crew  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  sent  from  Virginia 
to  explore  the  river  had  been  murdered.  De  Vries  then  hastened  to  Fort  Nas¬ 
sau,  which  he  found  filled  with  Indians.  On  the  10th  he  drifted  his  yacht  off 
on  the  ebbtide,  anchored  “on  the  bar  at  Jacques  Island,”  and  on  the  13th 
rejoined  his  ship  at  Swanendael.  Jacques  Island  has  been  identified  as  Little 
Tinicum,  opposite  the  greater  Tinicum,  which  is  now  part  of  Delaware  County. 
The  kill  in  which  he  lay  was,  therefore,  Ridley,*  or  perhaps  Chester  Creek. 
In  either  case,  it  seems  De  Vries  was  then  within  Pennsylvania. 

The  Dutch,  in  April,  1633,  bought  from  Mattahoorn  and  other  Delaware 
chiefs  “the  Schuylkill  and  adjoining  lands.”  This  purchase  was  made  by 
Arent  Corssen  and  included  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia.  Fort  Beversrede 
was  later  erected  where  Passyunk  is  now  situated,  and  the  Dutch  held  the 
trade  of  the  river.  Wouter  Van  Twiller  became  the  Dutch  Governor  of  New 
Netherland  when  Minuit  was  recalled.  He  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam,  in 
the  ship  “Salt  Mountain,”  in  April,  1633.  De  Vries  promptly  returned  to 
Holland.  Thus  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  discovery  of 
the  Delaware  by  Hudson,  not  a  single  European  remained  upon  its  shores. 

*The  late  Governor  Pennypacker  says  that  De  Vries  landed  at  Fort  Nassau,  at  Ridley 
Creek,  and  at  the  site  of  Philadelphia;  also  that  he  published  a  book  describing  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  told  of  the  fine  river,  of  the  vines,  of  the  fish  which  were  so  plentiful  that  with  a 
single  haul  of  the  seine  he  caught  as  many  as  would  feed  thirty  men,  of  the  thousands  of 
geese,  wild  turkeys,  and  deer. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SWEDES,  DUTCH,  AND  ENGLISH. 


New  Sweden — The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  upon  the  Hudson  and  Dela¬ 
ware  rivers  had  the  effect  of  stirring  other  nations  to  make  similar  efforts. 
The  Dutch  claim  of  ownership,  however,  was  not  conceded  by  other  nations, 
and  their  settlements  were  much  disturbed  by  intruders.  Fort  Nassau,  whether 
occupied  permanently  or  not  as  a  Dutch  trading  post  in  1633,  must  have  had 
those  nearby  who  would  carry  news  from  it  to  Manhattan.  John  Romeyn 
Brodhead,  the  eminent  historian,  thinks  it  was  not  garrisoned  then,  nor  in 
1 635,  when  the  English  party  of  thirteen  men  from  Virginia  occupied  it. 
These  were  sent  there,  under  Captain  George  Holmes,  by  Governor  Harvey,  in 
consequence  of  a  talk  he  had  with  De  Vries  in  1632.  They  seized  the  post, 
when  one  Hall,  Holmes’  servant,  deserted  and  carried  the  news  to  Governor 
Van  T wilier,  at  Manhattan,  who  sent  an  armed  force  in  a  sloop,  and  Holmes 
and  his  men  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  back  to  Virginia.  The  Dutch  not 
only  knew  of  the  pretensions  and  promised  coming  of  the  Swedes,  but  they 
knew  also  that  Ford  Baltimore  was  about  to  sail  from  England,  and  that  his 
charter  called  for  a  frontier  line  touching  the  Delaware  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill. 

William  Usselincx,  an  Antwerp  merchant,  became  alienated  from  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  he  had  founded,  when  he  went  to  Sweden 
and  persuaded  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  to  assist  him  to  form  a 
company  to  colonize  on  the  South  River.  He  was  commissioned  December 
21,  1624,  to  found  a  company,  called  the  South  Company,  which  intended  to 
trade  with  the  New  World,  but  it  went  into  other  ventures  without  much  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1629,  Usselincx  returned  to  Holland  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
attention  of  Samuel  Blummaert,  of  Holland,  who  had  business  interests  in 
Sweden,  directing  attention  of  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  Axel  Oxenstierna,  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  copper  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  At  that  time  Peter 
Minuit,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment,  offered  his  service  to  Blum¬ 
maert,  knowing  that  the  latter  owned  lands  on  the  South  River. 

The  great  Gustavus  died  gloriously  on  the  battlefield  of  Leutzen,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1632,  and  upon  Oxenstierna  devolved  all  the  burdens  of  the  American 
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scheme.  Sweden  was  poor ;  the  times  were  unpropitious ;  he  was  forced  to 
wait  five  years  until  practical  plans  could  be  matured.  Minuit  suggested  the 
founding  of  a  colony  upon  the  South  River  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  a 
company  was  formed  with  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  on  that  river  for  twenty 
years  and  to  send  goods  to  Sweden  for  a  period  of  ten  years  free  of  duty.  The 
ownership  of  this  company  was  half  Swedish  and  half  Dutch. 

An  expedition  of  two  vessels,  the  “Kalmar  Nyckel”  and  the  “Grippen,” 
reached  the  South  River,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  Mispillon  Creek,  which  they 
called  “Paradise  Point.”  Passing  on  upward  they  cast  anchor  at  Minquas- 
kill,  where  Minuit  went  ashore  March  30,  1638,  to  confer  with  the  Indians. 
He  knew  well  the  story  of  Swanendael  and  meant  to  avoid  a  recurrence.  The 
chief  with  whom  he  talked  was  Mattahoorn,  the  principal  Delaware  sachem 
of  that  region  and  an  Indian  of  worthy  character.  Minuit  concluded  an 
agreement,  obtaining  land  on  which  to  build  a  house  for  “a  kettle  and  other 
articles,”  and  for  ground  on  which  to  plant;  he  was  to  give  half  the  tobacco 
raised  upon  it.  The  land  was  defined  as  “within  six  trees.”  Minuit  had 
instructions  to  set  up  the  arms  of  Sweden  and  take  possession  of  the  country, 
avoiding  New  Netherland,  to  do  no  harm  to  the  Indians,  to  name  the  country 
New  Sweden,  to  dispose  of  his  cargo  and  then,  leaving  the  sloop,  return  to 
Sweden.  Minuit  built  Fort  Christiana,  named  in  honor  of  the  girl  queen  at 
Stockholm,  five  miles  below  the  Dutch  Fort  Nassau,  and  left  in  it,  when  he 
departed,  twenty-four  men. 

Nearly  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes  at  Minquas-kill  came  a 
new  Director  General  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  in  the  person  of  William 
Kieft,  who  sailed  into  that  port  on  the  ship  “Herring,”  March  28,  1638.  He 
was  disturbed  over  this  Swedish  intrusion,  and  promptly  wrote  to  his  company 
in  Holland  and,  on  May  6,  addressed  a  formal  letter  to  Minuit,  protesting 
against  his  settlement,  declaring  that  both  banks  of  the  river  belonged  to  the 
Dutch.  This  claim  by  the  Dutch  to  the  west  bank  was  based  on  De  Vries’ 
adventure  at  Swanendael.  Minuit  made  no  reply,  he  knew  that  no  white 
man  had  for  more  than  six  years  been  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  So 
he  pushed  the  work  of  his  fort  and  built  log  houses.  Trade  with  the  Indians 
was  firmly  established.  A  second  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  made,  which 
purchase  included  land  down  the  river  and  bay  and  northward  as  far  as  the 
Falls  of  Trenton.  Minuit  returned  with  his  two  vessels,  July,  1638.  He  was 
lost  at  sea  on  his  return  voyage  and  New  Sweden  suffered  a  hard  stroke  of 
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misfortune.  He  and  De  Vries  were  the  ablest  men  ever  sent  to  the  Soutl 
River. 

The  twenty-four  persons  now  comprising  the  colony  at  Christiana  were 
under  command  of  Mans  Kling,  with  Hendrick  Huyghen  as  commissary. 
This  company  formed  the  first  permanent  settlement  by  white  men  on  the 
Delaware  Bay,  or  river,  on  either  side;  it  was  called  Christinaham.  The 
colony  was  in  such  distress  in  1639  that  the  people  thought  seriously  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  locality  and  going  to  Manhattan,  but  the  following  year  another 
vessel,  the  “Kalmar  Nyckel,”  arrived  from  Sweden  with  supplies.  She  sailed 
into  Christinaham,  April  17,  1640.  Peter  Hollander,  who  came  as  Minuit’s 
successor,  as  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  was  on  board;  among  the  immigrants 
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was  the  Reverend  Reorus  Torkillus,  a  clergyman  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church,  who  thus  became  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  on  the  Delaware 
River.  Soon  after  this  preacher’s  arrival  in  the  colony  a  meetinghouse  was 
built,  in  which  the  services  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  conducted.  On  board 
were  four  mares  and  two  horses,  a  number  of  farming  implements,  thirty-one 
barrels  of  beer,  and  colonists.  This  vessel  soon  returned  laden  with  beaver 
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skins  and  other  peltry.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  members  of  the  company  sold 
their  interest  to  the  Swedes. 

When  the  Swedes  first  arrived  with  Peter  Minuit  they  built  inside  the  fort 
little  cottages  of  round  logs,  with  low  doors  and  no  windows  except  the  loop¬ 
holes  cut  between  the  logs.  The  cracks  were  closed  with  mud  or  clay.  The 
fireplaces  were  made  of  stone,  and  a  bake-oven  was  built  within  the  house.  In 
1640  lands  were  bought  from  the  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  River 
from  the  Schuylkill  as  far  north  as  the  site  of  Trenton. 

English  Attempt  Settlement — In  this  same  year,  1640,  the  English 
began  to  make  inroads  on  the  Delaware.  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  as  agent 
for  New  Haven  people,  bought  Indian  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  bay, 
and,  in  1641,  commenced  building  trading  houses  at  the  present  site  of  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  settling  sixty  persons  there  from  Connecticut,  and  the  next  year 
had  the  audacity  to  settle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  peppery  Governor  Kieft.  He  directed  Jan  Jansen  Van  Ilpendam,  com¬ 
missary  at  Fort  Nassau,  to  expel  the  intruders,  who  immediately  sent  a  force 
across  the  river,  and  without  any  ceremony,  seized  their  goods,  burned  their 
trading  house,  and  drove  away  the  Englishmen.  After  this  the  Dutch  fell 
upon  the  Salem  settlement  and  broke  that  up. 

Another  effort  to  send  colonists  to  New  Sweden  originated  in  Utrecht.  A 
charter  granted  to  Hendrik  Hooghkamer  and  others  authorized  them  to  start 
a  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  South  River  twenty  miles  above  Fort  Chris¬ 
tiana.  They  were  to  have  what  land  was  needed,  provided  they  improved  it 
within  ten  years.  They  could  start  manufactories  and  carry  on  trade.  They 
were  given  religious  liberty  and  were  required  to  support  ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  and  schoolmasters.  But  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Swedish  law 
and  government  and  pay  a  tax  of  three  florins  a  year  for  each  family.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  ship  “Fredenburg”  sailed  from  Holland  and  arrived  at 
Christinaham  November  2,  1640.  This  ship  was  armed  with  twenty-five 
cannon  and  carried  fifty  Dutch  colonists,  headed  by  Jost  de  Bogharat.  The 
“Fredenburg”  took  back  to  Sweden  73 7  beaver  skins,  29  bear  skins  and  some 
other  productions  of  the  New  World. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find  colonists  for  New  Sweden.  At  this  time 
there  were  many  Finns  scattered  over  Sweden,  who  lived  a  somewhat  nomadic 
life.  They  roamed  about,  burned  the  forests,  and  shot  deer  and  other  game 
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unlawfully.  Severe  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  this  wantonness,  but  the 
Finns  paid  little  attention  to  them,  and  they  refused  to  return  to  Finland. 
New  Sweden  seemed  to  be  the  solution  and  the  government  of  Sweden  ordered 
the  capture  of  these  lawbreaking  Finns.  When  a  Finn  was  caught,  who  had 
cut  down  six  apple  trees  in  the  King's  orchard,  he  was  given  his  choice  between 
going  to  New  Sweden  or  being  hanged. 

Two  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  voyage  to  the  New  World ;  one  of  them 
carried  thirty-five  colonists,  mostly  Finns.  They  set  sail  in  November,  1641, 
and  arrived  in  New  Sweden  the  following  April.  Among  these  arrivals  were 
Olaf  Paullsson,  Anders  Hansson,  Axel  Stille,  Henrich  Mattson,  Olaf  Stille, 
Mans  Swensson,  and  Per  Kock,  and  their  names  are  still  borne  by  families  in 
Pennsylvania.  Tobacco  soon  became  the  main  article  of  commerce  sent  from 
New  Sweden. 

Governor  Printz — In  1642,  Johan  Printz,  who  had  been  kept  busy  captur¬ 
ing  delinquent  Finns,  was  knighted  by  the  Swedish  Government  and  appointed 
Governor  of  New  Sweden.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
and  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  because 
of  what  was  held  to  be  a  too  feeble  defense  of  a 
city  in  which  he  had  command.  Accompanied 
by  his  wife,  daughter  Armegot,  and  a  minister, 
the  Reverend  John  Campanius,  and  two  vessels, 
the  “Fawn”  and  the  “Stork,”  loaded  with  wine, 
malt,  grain,  peas,  nets,  muskets,  shoes,  stock¬ 
ings,  wearing  apparel,  writing  paper,  sealing 
wax,  oranges,  lemons  and  hay,  he  arrived  at 
Fort  Christiana,  February  15,  1643,  after  a 
stormy  voyage  of  five  months.  This  was  an 
unusual  expedition  in  that  it  was  the  most 
important  of  all  those  sent  out  by  Sweden,  and 
in  the  further  fact  that  Printz  was,  next  to  Minuit,  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
connected  with  New  Sweden. 

In  the  instructions  Printz  received  with  his  commission  he  was  to  deal  with 
the  English  at  Varkens  Kill,  near  the  present  Salem,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau;  to  treat  with  the  Indians  with  humanity,  protect  them. 
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and  “civilize”  them — especially  to  sell  them  goods  at  lower  prices  than  the 
English  or  Dutch.  He  was  allowed  to  choose  his  residence  at  Cape  Henlopen, 
Christiana,  or  Jacques  Island;  but  he  was  ordered  to  see  that  his  fort  com¬ 
manded  the  river,  and  that  a  good  winter  harbor  for  vessels  was  close  at  hand. 

Printz  lost  no  time  in  car¬ 
rying  out  his  instructions. 
Proceeding  up  the  river 
from  Christiana  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  seat 
of  government  at  Jacques 
Island,  the  place  called 
by  the  Indians  Tenacong, 
and  since  Tinicum.  Here 
Printz  made  the  first  set¬ 
tlement  by  white  men  in 
what  is  now  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  was  destined 
to  survive,  and  here  the 
Swedish  Colony  on  the 
South  River  reached  its 
greatest  importance. 

The  detailed  Instruction  of  the  Crown  and  the  New  Sweden  Company 
which  were  given  to  Printz  for  his  guidance  was  the  first  legal  document  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  part  of  America.  This  Instruction  has  been  termed  “the  first  Con¬ 
stitution  or  Supreme  Law  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.”  It  is 
amazing  that  so  many  of  the  great  problems  which  agitate  the  United  States 
today  were  present  in  a  small  way  in  colonial  New  Sweden,  and  were  dealt 
with  in  the  Instruction.  Agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  foreign  relations,  reli¬ 
gious  toleration,  the  crime  wave,  naturalized  citizens,  and  the  influx  of  immi¬ 
grants — -these  and  other  questions  were  treated  with  in  the  Instruction  and 
suggestions  offered  for  a  solution. 

Printz  erected  a  fort  of  green  logs  and  named  the  settlement  he  founded 
New  Gottenberg.  The  fort  was  mounted  with  four  cannon.  Provisions  were 
made  for  the  planting  of  corn  and  tobacco.  A  short  time  thereafter  he  built 
a  pretentious  mansion  on  Tinicum  Island,  “very  splendid,”  with  an  orchard 
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and  pleasure  house,  and  it 
bore  the  name  of  Printz  Hof, 
or  Printz  Hall.  This  man¬ 
sion  house  was  two  stories 
high  and  built  of  hewn  logs, 
while  two  or  more  fireplaces 
and  ovens  were  made  of 
bricks  imported  from  Sweden 
for  that  purpose.  There  were 
even  glass  windows,  the  uten¬ 
sils  were  of  copper  and  tin, 
and  their  light  was  candle. 

Printz  Hall  also  contained  a 
fine  library  and  every  conveni¬ 
ence  known  at  that  period. 

This  great  house  stood  160 
years,  when  it  was  acciden¬ 
tally  destroyed  by  fire.  Printz 
planted  orchards,  cleared  fields 
and  firmly  established  himself  on  the  place  he  determined  should  be  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  Swedish  Colony  on  the  South  River.  He  built  a  block¬ 
house  at  Upland,  strengthened  Fort  Christina,  and  conducted  a  successful 
trade  with  the  Minquas,  with  whom  his  colonists  had  become  most  friendly. 

On  November  6,  1643,  Queen  Christina  made  a  grant  of  the  land  at  Tini- 
cum  as  a  gift  to  Governor  Printz  in  recognition  of  his  faithful  services  to  the 
Swedish  Government.  The  Governor  built  a  church  which  had  a  bell  and 
belfry.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  more  imposing  and  commodious  edifice  in 
1646,  built  of  logs,  with  a  roof  of  clapboards  and  an  altar  with  a  silver  cloth. 
This  church  was  dedicated  by  the  Reverend  John  Campanius  on  September 
4,  1646.  Printz  reported  to  his  home  government  he  had  the  church  finished 
and  dedicated,  “adorning  and  decorating  it  according  to  our  Swedish  fashion, 
so  far  as  our  limited  means  and  resources  would  allow.”  There  was  a  grave¬ 
yard  located  adjacent  to  the  church,  in  which  was  interred  the  corpse  of 
Andrew  Hanson’s  daughter,  Catherine,  who  was  buried  October  28,  1646. 
This  was  the  first  burial  of  any  European  in  Pennsylvania,  certainly  the  first 
in  any  regularly  established  cemetery.  The  marriage  of  Governor  Printz ’s 
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daughter,  Armegot,  to  Jphan  Papegoja,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Christina, 
was  solemnized  in  this  old  church  in  1644,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the 


Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes’)  Church 


first  instance  in  which  a  matrimonial  ceremony  was  performed  between  Euro¬ 
peans  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Old 
Swedes’  Church  called  the  worshippers  together  with  the  sound  of  the  first 
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“church-going  bell”  on  the  American  Continent.  In  May,  1673,  Armegot 
Papegoja  was  in  such  dire  distress  for  funds  that  she  sold  the  bell  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  at  Laus  Deo.  The 
worshippers  believed  this  bell  should  be  nowhere  but  in  their  own  Swedes’ 
Church  and  they  determined  to  repurchase  it,  when  the  members  of  the  con- 


Interior  of  Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes’)  Church 


gregation  gave  their  labor  for  two  years  at  harvest  time  as  the  consideration. 
The  bell  was  brought  back  to  Tinicum,  but  the  facts  relating  to  its  subsequent 
history  are  lacking.*  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  Old  Swedes’  Church 
remained  the  active  center  for  worship  long  after  the  Swedes  were  swept  from 
power  on  the  Delaware. 

The  Dutch  Again  Come  to  the  Delaware — When  the  Dutch,  in 
1642,  drove  the  English  from  Salem,  Printz  aided  them  very  materially,  but 
he  did  not  do  it  in  a  very  courteous  manner.  He  was  a  bluff,  coarse  soldier, 
well  described  as  “Captain  Printz,  who  weighed  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
took  three  drinks  at  every  meal.”  Printz  crossed  the  Delaware  and  planted  a 
fort  right  alongside  of  the  Dutch  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Salem  Creek.  This 

*The  late  Colonel  Henry  D.  Paxon  said  this  original  bell  was  recast,  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  metal,  and  now  hangs  in  “Gloria  Dei,”  Old  Swedes’  Church,  Philadelphia. 
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fort,  called  “Elfsborg,”  commanded  the  channel  of  the  Delaware,  closing  it 
and  the  Schuylkill  entirely  to  the  Dutch;  then  he  sent  Mans  Kling,  the  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  colony,  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  Schuylkill.  He  built  log 
houses  and  on  the  east  bank,  near  its  mouth,  he  erected  a  small  fort,  called 
“Korsholm.”  These  operations  not  only  commanded  the  water,  but  the  plan¬ 
tation  and  fort  form  the  first  authenticated  occupancy  by  Europeans  of  the  site 
.  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Director  Kieft,  in  1645,  removed  Jan  Jansen  Van  Ilpendam  as  commissary 
at  Fort  Nassau  for  fraud  when  he  appointed  Andreas  Hudde  in  his  stead. 
During  June,  Hudde  experienced  much  trouble  with  Printz  when  a  Dutch 
vessel  was  not  permitted  to  go  up  the  river  and  enter  the  Schuylkill  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  Kieft  was  incensed  at  this  turn  of  affairs  and  ordered 
Hudde  to  go  up  the  river  and  explore  the  region  about  the  present  Falls  of  the 
Delaware.  Printz  influenced  the  Indian  chiefs  to  interfere  with  Hudde,  and 
also  to  discontinue  trading  with  him.  In  consequence  of  this  Hudde  was 
directed  to  purchase  land  about  a  mile  north  of  Fort  Nassau,  which  he  did  on 
September  25,  and  began  the  erection  of  buildings.  He  was  warned  by  Printz 
“to  discontinue  the  injuries  against  the  Royal  Majesty  in  Sweden,  and  of  his 
secret  and  unlawful  purchase  of  land  from  the  savages.”  Hudde  replied  to 
the  warning,  but  his  messenger  was  unkindly  received  by  Governor  Printz. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Netherland,  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam  on  May  11,  1647,  “amid  such  vehement  firing  of  guns  from  the 
fort  that  nearly  all  the  powder  in  the  town  was  consumed  in  salutes.”  Soon 
after  his  inauguration,  May  27,  he  organized  a  council,  established  a  court  of 
justice,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  and  arbitrary  administration,  conciliating 
the  Indians  and  thoroughly  restoring  order.  He  soon  regulated  the  troubles 
between  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  and  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  were  more  circumspect  after  his  arrival  as  Governor. 

Stuyvesant  made  a  personal  visit  to  Governor  Printz,  at  Tinicum,  in  1651, 
when  he  demanded  to  see  the  title  of  the  Swedes  to  the  land  on  which  they 
had  made  their  settlements ;  he  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  a 
council  at  Fort  Nassau,  and  learned  from  them  that  the  Swedes  had  usurped 
nearly  all  the  lands  they  claimed  as  theirs.  On  July  9,  Stuyvesant  bought 
from  Mattahoorn  and  other  Delaware  chiefs  a  tract  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Delaware,  when  he  gave  up  Fort  Nassau,  and  near  the  site  of  present  New 
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Castle  proceeded  to  build  a  fort  he  called  Fort  Casimer,  all  unmindful  of  the 
heated  protests  of  Governor  Printz  and  his  officials. 

During  the  next  few  years  there  was  much  friction  between  the  two  rival 
governments,  and  many  events  of  more  or  less  importance  transpired  in  the 
settlements  of  both  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch.  All  this  wearied  Printz,  who, 
finding  his  situation  most  unpleasant,  returned  to  Sweden  in  October,  1653, 
leaving  his  son-in-law,  Johan  Papegoja,  in  charge  until  his  successor  should 
arrive.  Soon  John  Claudius  Rysingh,  a  warlike  magistrate,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Printz,  and  he  came  on  May  20,  1654,  with  some  soldiers,  under  the 
bold  Sven  Schute,  and  began  a  most  aggressive  administration.  With  Rysingh 
came  also  Peter  Lindstrom,  engineer,  who  made  the  first  map  of  New 
Sweden. 

Almost  the  very  first  act  of  Rysingh  was  to  capture  the  Dutch  Fort  Casi- 
mer,  on  May  21,  which  happened  to  be  Trinity  Sunday,  so  he  renamed  the 
place  Fort  Trinity.  This  occupation  of  the  Dutch  stronghold  destroyed  the 
authority  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  River.  The  triumph  of  Rysingh  was 
regarded  as  a  reconquest  of  usurped  territory  and  no  other  means  to  reclaim 
it  by  the  Dutch  were  apprehended.  That  was  a  fatal  delusion,  for  at  the  close 
of  1654,  while  estimates  were  being  made  in  Sweden  for  the  support  of  their 
colony  during  the  ensuing  year,  on  a  peace  basis,  an  armament  was  being 
fitted  out  in  Holland  not  only  sufficient  “to  replace  matters  on  the  Delaware  in 
their  former  position,”  but  “to  drive  out  the  Swedes  from  every  side  of  the 
river.” 

The  Governor  held  a  grand  council  of  the  Indians  on  June  17,  at  which 
ten  of  the  principal  chiefs  met  the  Swedish  authorities  and  renewed  all  the 
leagues  of  friendship.  Presents  were  given  to  the  Indians,  and  a  fine  feast  was 
spread,  which  included  wine  and  brandy,  so  that  “the  Indians  all  fed  heartily 
and  were  satisfied.”  A  month  later  Rysingh  reported  to  the  Minister  of 
Sweden  the  condition  of  the  colony  and  among  other  things  noted  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  368  persons,  including  the  Hollanders.  Rysingh  was  surely  well 
equipped  to  serve  as  governor  and  directed  many  substantial  improvements. 
On  July  15,  the  “Orn”  sailed  away  on  its  return  voyage  to  Sweden,  carrying  a 
light  cargo  of  peltry;  Papegoja  went  with  the  vessel,  taking  with  him  the  map 
which  Lindstrom  had  made  of  New  Sweden,  Rysingh’s  report,  and  other 
important  documents  relating  to  the  colony.  Madame  Papegoja  now  removed 
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from  Fort  Christina  to  Tinicum  and  settled  on  the  land  which  had  been  deeded 
to  her  father  by  the  Crown. 

Early  in  1655  the  New  Haven  people  again  revived  the  project  of  making 
settlements  on  the  Delaware,  and  a  representative  was  sent  to  investigate  the 
conditions  and  make  a  report,  but  before  anything  could  be  accomplished  plans 
were  perfected  for  another  Dutch  expedition  against  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware. 

End  of  Swedish  RueE — Governor  Stuyvesant  was  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
Fort  Casimer,  but  pent  his  wrath  until  autumn  of  1655,  when  with  seven 
armed  vessels,  well  equipped,  and  with  650  men,  himself  in  the  “Waag,”  he 
sailed  for  the  Delaware  Bay,  Monday  afternoon,  September  5.  By  Friday  the 
fleet  reached  Fort  Casimer,  and  renamed  Fort  Trinity.  The  garrison  was  in 
command  of  Sven  Schute,  while  Governor  Rysingh,  in  person,  had  charge  of 
Christina,  in  what  is  now  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Two  Swedish  Brick  Houses 


To  prevent  a  communication  of  the  two  forts  Stuyvesant  had  landed  fifty 
men.  The  demand  made  by  the  Dutch  was  a  “direct  restitution  of  their  own 
property,”  to  which  Schute,  after  having  had  an  interview  with  Stuyvesant, 
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reluctantly  yielded  on  the  following  day  upon  very  favorable  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion.  The  nine  guns  of  the  fort  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  Swedish  ‘“crown” 
and  removed  when  convenient;  and  the  Swedes  were  to  march  out,  twelve 
fully  equipped,  the  rest  with  their  side-arms.  Stuyvesant  proclaimed  that 
Swedes  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  might  remain  upon  the 
South  River  unmolested,  and  twenty  did  so.  The  surrender  of  Schute  was 
unknown  to  Governor  Rysingh  and  his  position  was  virtually  untenable.  He 
had  placed  some  of  his  best  men  in  the  captured  fort,  and  an  additional  party, 
sent  the  very  day  of  the  surrender.  He  prepared  for  resistance,  strengthened 
the  ramparts,  and  collected  all  the  people  for  the  defense  of  Fort  Christina. 

On  September  12,  the  Dutch  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  Christina 
Creek,  and  the  siege  began,  which  was  continued  uninterruptedly  for  fourteen 
days.  On  the  13th,  Stuyvesant  sent  a  letter  “claiming  the  whole  river.” 
Rysingh  replied,  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  and  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  Dutch  invasion.  Stuyvesant  renewed  his  demand,  and 
Rysingh  next  urged  that  the  boundaries  between  the  Swedish  and  Dutch 
colonies  be  settled  by  the  governments  at  home,  or  by  commissioners  to  be 
agreed  upon.  Only  delay  resulted.  Stuyvesant  was  cocksure  of  his  ability 
to  capture  the  fort,  and  was  satisfied  to  wait.  It  would  have  been  folly  in 
Rysingh,  with  only  thirty  men,  to  have  begun  to  fight.  During  the  long  siege 
no  one  was  killed  or  wounded,  and  on  September  25  Rysingh  surrendered. 
A  formal  capitulation  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  The  soldiers  were  to  march 
out  with  the  honors  of  war;  the  guns  and  everything  to  remain  the  property  of 
the  Swedes;  the  Swedish  settlers  might  stay  or  go,  as  they  chose,  and  for  a 
year  and  six  weeks,  if  they  stayed,  need  not  take  the  Dutch  oath  of  allegiance ; 
the  Swedes  who  remained  should  enjoy  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  have  a  minister 
to  instruct  them;  and  Rysingh  and  the  commissary,  Elswick,  were  to  be 
taken  to  Manhattan,  and  thence  provided  with  passage  to  Europe.  Thus 
ended  the  short  but  exciting  career  of  Governor  Rysingh,  and  with  him  fell  the 
whole  Swedish  Colony.  Soon  thereafter  Rysingh,  with  other  Swedish  offi¬ 
cials,  proceeded  to  Manhattan.  Rysingh,  Lindstrom,  the  engineer,  Elswick, 
the  commissary,  and  the  two  clergymen,  Hjort  and  Nertunius,  sailed  on  a 
Dutch  merchant  vessel  early  in  November,  and  in  Plymouth,  England,  a  report 
of  the  Dutch  conquest  was  made  to  Lyderberg,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to 
England. 
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After  the  departure  of  Governor  Rysingh  only  one  minister  remained 
among  the  Swedes  on  the  river,  the  man  who  was  variously  called  Laers, 
Laurentius  Carolus,  Lock,  Lokenius,  etc.,  was  a  poor  fellow  whose  missteps, 
mischances,  moral  lapses,  and  legal  misdemeanors  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  scanty  chronicles  of  the  time.  He  preached  in  the  Swedes’  Church  at  Tini- 
cum  and  at  Crane  Hook,  between  Christina  and  New  Castle,  where  a  log 
'  church  was  built  about  1667.  Lock  died  in  1688. 

On  March  24,  1656,  the  Swedish  vessel,  “Mercury,”  having  on  board  Johan 
Papegoja,  Hendrick  Huygen,  a  brother  of  Governor  Rysingh,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  colonists,  arrived  opposite  Fort  Casimer,  when  Papegoja  and 
Huygen  went  ashore  and  asked  the  Dutch  commander  for  permission  to  land 
the  people  until  the  could  receive  instructions  from  Sweden.  This  was  the 
first  news  they  had  had  of  the  surrender  of  Forts  Casimer  and  Christina,  and 
they  well  knew  they  could  not  attack  these  places.  This  request  was  refused 
and  Huygen  was  arrested.  The  principals  then  began  a  long  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  subject,  and  while  this  was  being  conducted  Papegoja, 
with  a  party  of  Indians  boarded  the  vessel,  piloted  her  up  past  Christina  to 
Tinicum,  and  before  Stuyvesant  reached  his  final  and  unalterable  determina¬ 
tion  that  all  the  immigrants  should  be  sent  back  to  Sweden,  they  had  got 
ashore,  bag  and  baggage,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  rest  of  the  population. 
This  was  the  last  body  of  immigrants  from  Sweden  to  the  Delaware. 

Had  not  internal  troubles  arisen  in  Sweden  at  this  time  their  claim  might 
have  been  pressed  with  effect,  but  in  1664  the  whole  of  New  Netherland  was 
seized  by  the  English  and  both  Sweden  and  Holland  had  lost  their  colonies. 
Neither  was  likely  to  obtain  much  satisfaction  from  the  other  and  the 
controversy  faded  away.  The  Swedes  have  no  further  right  to  a  distinctive 
place  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  except  so  far  as  individuals  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  form  the  heterogeneous  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
these  have  been  numerous  and  of  great  worth.  Many  improvements  had  been 
made  by  the  Swedes  from  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Alumingh.  They  laid  the 
foundation  of  Upland,  the  present  Chester;  Korsholm  Fort  was  built  at  Pass- 
yunk;  Manayunk  Fort  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill;  they  marked 
the  sites  of  Nya  Wasa  and  Gripsholm,  somewhere  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill;  Straus  Mijk,  Nieu  Causeland,  the  present  New 
Castle;  and  forts  were  erected  at  Kingsessing,  Wicacoa,  Finland,  and  other 
places.  The  Swedes  lived  at  peace  with  the  Indians.  The  government  of  the 
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Dutch  was  established  by  the  appointment  of  John  Paul  Jacquet  as  vice  direc¬ 
tor  and  commander-in-chief,  and  Andreas  Hudde  as  secretary  and  surveyor, 
keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  fort,  etc.  The  overthrow  of  the  Swedish  authority 
on  the  Delaware  was  complete  and  final,  and  for  a  period  of  nine  years  the 


Corinthian  Yacht  Cluh  House 

white  settlements  on  the  river,  on  both  sides,  remained  wholly  under  control 
of  the  Dutch.  The  Swedes  lived  together,  mostly  north  of  Christina,  and  the 
Dutch  gathered  about  Fort  Casimer,  where  a  little  hamlet  sprang  up,  which 
became  known  as  New  Amstel.  Christinaham  was  eclipsed,  and  Tinicum 
ceased  to  have  importance  except  as  the  residence  of  Madam  Papejoga  and  the 
location  of  a  church.  The  log  forts  at  both  places  rotted  down  and  were  not 
rebuilt.  But  Tinicum  Island  stands  with  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  as  one  of 
the  birthplaces  of  America. 

This  first  European  settlement  in  what  is  now'  Pennsylvania,  at  Tinicum 
Island,  now  Essington,  was  not  far  distant  from  the  mouth  of  Darby  Creek 
on  the  Delaware  River.  The  beautiful  buildings  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club 
are  now  located  on  this  historic  spot.  A  monument  was  unveiled  June  14. 
1923,  to  mark  the  place  where  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania  was  made.  This  shaft  was  erected  by  the  Swedish  Coloni  d 
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Society  and  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Nancy  J.  Paxson,  tenth  in  descent  from  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  colony. 


Monolith  to  Governor  Printz 


The  Dutch  Again  Rule — Stuyvesant  returned  in  triumph  to  Manhat¬ 
tan,  and  on  November  29,  1656,  sent  John  Paul  Jacquet  in  the  capacity  of  “Vice 
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Director  of  the  South  River,  to  be  commander  of  all  the  forts,  lands,  and  places 
on  said  river,  to  keep  good  order  for  the  security  of  Fort  Casimer  and  other 
places  already  fortified,  or  which  may  be  fortified  in  the  future,  and  to  have 
his  orders  observed  and  executed,  in  all  concerning  commerce,  police,  justice, 
militia;  and  further,  to  command  all  the  soldiers,  boatmen,  freemen,  officers 
of  any  class,  either  now  in  office,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  commissioned  by 
him.”  To  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  these  instructions  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  council  consisting  of  Andreas  Hudde  and  Elmerhuysen  and  two 
sergeants.  Fort  Christina  became  Altona,  Fort  Casimer  resumed  its  old 
name,  and  the  settlement  which  grew  up  around  it  was  named  New  Amstel, 
the  first  actual  town  upon  the  river,  the  present  New  Castle,  Delaware.  The 
settlers  had  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  goats.  They  made  bricks  and  baked  tiles, 
and  traded  with  the  Indians  for  skins.  Here  the  Dutch  authority  centered. 

In  the  summer  of  1656  the  West  India  Company,  owing  to  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  had  sold  a  large  part  of  its  lands  on  west  side  of  the  Delaware  River  to  the 
city  of  Amsterdam,  which  city  sent  Jacob  Alrichs  to  be  governor.  He  arrived 
with  three  ships  and  a  number  of  colonists,  in  April,  1657.  Among  the  colo¬ 
nists  was  Evert  Pietersen,  a  schoolmaster,  who,  in  August,  had  a  school  of 
twenty-five  pupils,  and  so  began  education  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
Alrichs  reported  to  his  principals  on  the  condition  of  the  colonists  on  the 
Delaware;  that  Fort  Casimer  was  in  miserable  condition;  that  the  other 
buildings  and  the  storehouse  were  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  store  goods  in  a  tent.  He  lamented  about  the  disagreement  among 
the  freemen  and  soldiers.  The  winter  of  1657-58  was  most  severe.  There 
was,  indeed,  much  to  cause  Alrichs  to  complain. 

In  the  spring  of  1658  the  Council  of  New  Amsterdam  advised  Stuyvesant 
to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  settlements  on  the  South  River  and  “put  mat¬ 
ters  in  relation  to  the  Swedes  in  a  proper  train.”  The  Governor,  with  Peter 
Tonneman,  arrived  in  the  South  River  on  May  8,  and  were  met  at  Tinicum  by 
Gregorious  Van  Dyck,  the  Swedish  sheriff,  Magistrates  Olaf  Stille,  Mathys 
Hansson,  Peter  Rambo,  and  Peter  Cock;  Captain  Sven  Schute,  Lieutenant 
Andreas  Dalbo,  and  Ensign  Jacob  Swenson.  These  all  renewed  their  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Dutch  authority,  and  were,  in  return,  granted  a  number 
of  their  requests.  Stuyvesant  returned  to  New  Amsterdam  on  May  15.  On 
July  30,  he  appointed  William  Beekman  to  represent  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  South  River.  He  and  Alrichs  could  not  work  in  complete  accord. 
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The:  French — It  is  believed  that  Frenchmen  made  journeys  through  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  valleys  at  an  early  period.  The  first  of  these  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  La  Salle,  that  intrepid  man  whose  adventurous  spirit  impelled  him  to 
explore  so  much  of  the  great  Middle  West.  It  is  said  by  some  historians  that 
La  Salle  passed  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  and  down 
that  river  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  present  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1689. 
At  a  later  date  this  brave  adventurer  touched  Pennsylvania  at  Presque  Isle, 
when  his  was  the  first  sail  ever  seen  on  Lake  Erie. 

In  1692  twelve  New  York  traders  were  led  by  Arnold  Cornelius  Viele,  an 
Albany  trader,  into  the  Ohio  Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  The  traders  returned 
to  Albany  in  February,  1694,  leaving  Viele  in  the  Shawnee  country,  where  he 
had  been  for  nearly  fifteen  months  previously.  Viele  and  his  companions, 
probably,  were  the  first  known  white  men  to  visit  or  explore  the  country  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  evidence  as  to  La 
Salle  having  descended  any  other  tributary  of  the  Ohio  than  the  Wabash  is 
very  much  less  credible  than  is  the  strong  presumption  that  Arnold  Viele 
traveled  and  lived  along  its  waters  in  1692-94. 

Marylanders  Threaten — Colonel  Nathaniel  Utie  rode  into  New  Amstel 
with  nine  followers  on  September  6,  1659,  and  threatened,  on  behalf  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Josias  Fendall,  of  Maryland,  to  seize  the  place,  giving  them  three  weeks’ 
time  in  which  to  depart.  This  bluster  caused  much  correspondence  of  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  character  and  Stuyvesant  finally  acted  by  sending  sixty  soldiers  from 
Manhattan,  and  dispatching  two  trusted  messengers  to  Governor  Fendall  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  threats.  It  was  many  months  before  this  affair 
ceased  to  incite  both  governments. 

Death  oe  Governor  Alrichs — Jacob  Alrichs  died  December  30,  1659, 
having  shortly  before  nominated  Alexander  d’Hinoyossa  as  his  successor,  with 
Geret  Van  Gezel  as  secretary.  The  new  director  inaugurated  his  regime  by  ask¬ 
ing  his  council  to  attest  that  the  late  Alrichs  had  governed  badly,  which  they 
refused  to  do.  D’Hinoyossa  and  Beekman  were  at  odds  and  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  was  none  too  encouraging. 

In  1661  two  servants  of  the  late  Director  Alrichs  killed  three  Indians.  The 
following  year  the  Indians  killed  a  carpenter,  while  he  was  at  work,  and  soon 
afterward  they  killed  four  more  men  at  New  Amstel.  In  1662,  an  old  man 
driving  a  team  of  horses  through  the  woods  was  shot  and  scalped.  In  spite  of 
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these  incursions,  however,  the  relations  with  the  Indians  were  peaceful,  and 
the  settlers  frequently  used  the  Indian  runners  to  send  messages  to  New 
Amsterdam. 

First  Social  Experiment — It  was  also  at  New  Amstel  that  the  first  social 
experiment  in  America  was  given  a  trial.  Pieter  Cornelius  Plockhoy,  a  Dutch 
Mennonite,  the  originator  of  socialistic  and  communal  views,  who  wrote 
pamphlets  upon  his  doctrines,  in  1662,  brought  a  colony  of  twenty-five  Dutch 
Mennonites  to  Swanendael  to  try  his  experiment  in  America.  His  colony  had 
hardly  become  fixed  in  its  new  home  before  trouble  arose.  Three  English 
men-of-war,  under  Sir  Robert  Carr,  appeared  before  Fort  Amstel  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  D’Hinoyossa  refused.  The  place  was  taken  b\ 
storm,  and  Carr  even  destroyed  the  “Quaking  Society  of  Plockhoy  to  a  ven 
naile” 

Lord  Baltimore,  accompanied  by  nearly  thirty  followers,  arrived  at  New 
Amstel,  August  9,  1663,  and  was  entertained  by  Commissary  Beekman  until 
the  1 2th  at  Altona.  During  this  visit  Baltimore  held  a  treaty  with  several  of 
the  Indian  chiefs.  There  was  also  some  effort  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute, 
but  Baltimore  deferred  it  to  a  future  time. 

Andreas  Hudde  died  November  4,  1663,  thus  closing  an  association  of 
twenty  years  with  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  on  the  South  River. 

The  English — King  Charles  II,  on  March  12,  1664,  granted  to  his 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  territory  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware.  In  August,  1664,  four  ships-of-war,  bearing  450 
regular  soldiers,  commanded  by  Richard  Nicholls,  who  bore  a  commission  as 
Governor  of  the  Province,  arrived  before  New  Amsterdam  and  anchored  out¬ 
side  the  narrows. 

On  August  30,  Nicholls  sent  to  Stuyvesant  a  summons  to  surrender  the 
fort  and  city,  promising  life,  estate  and  liberty  to  all  who  would  submit  to  the 
King’s  authority.  Stuyvesant  refused  the  demand.  Nicholls  sent  Governor 
Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  with  a  letter  repeating  the  demand.  He  laid  it 
before  Council,  but  Stuyvesant  refused  to  read  it.  The  Council  insisted  that 
he  should,  when  the  enraged  Governor  tore  the  letter  in  pieces.  Stuyvesant 
held  out  for  a  week,  but  on  Monday  morning,  September  8,  he  yielded,  and  the 
formal  surrender  took  place ;  the  Dutch  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  English 
raised  the  flag  of  St.  George,  when  Nicholls  was  proclaimed  Governor.  The 
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soil  of  the  present  Pennsylvania,  with  that  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  part 
of  Connecticut  passed  into  English  possession. 

This  contest  caused  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  which  ended 

in  favor  of  the  former.  The  City  of  New  Amsterdam  became  the  City  of  New 

York,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke’s  title,  and  the  old  fort  was  afterwards 

called  Fort  James;  Fort  Orange  became  Albany;  the  South  River  became 

the  Delaware  River;  and  New  Amstel  became  New  Castle.  Colonel  Nicholls 
* 

treated  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  upon  the  Delaware  with  just  consideration,  and 
established  a  code  of  laws,  which  provided  trial  by  jury,  and  equality  in  taxa¬ 
tion.  He  governed  the  territory  with  justice  and  good  sense  until  August, 
1668. 

From  earliest  times  the  English  had  claimed  all  of  America  from  Canada 
to  Florida,  and  from  coast  to  coast,  because  of  the  fact  that  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot  had  sailed  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is  no  ground  for 
reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  the  first  navigators,  at  least  in  historic  times, 
to  discover  the  actual  coast  line  of  the  North  American  Continent,  along  which 
they  undoubtedly  sailed  from  Newfoundland  to  the  parallel  of  Gibraltar.  The 
Cabots  came  in  sight  of  the  mainland,  in  the  region  of  Labrador,  on  June  24, 
1497,  fourteen  months  before  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  had  reached  the 
continent,  and  two  years  before  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  from  the  Canaries. 

New  Albion — Sir  Edmund  Ployden,  or  Plowden,  was  granted  a  county 
palatine,  June  21,  1634,  by  King  Charles  I,  for  a  tract  of  land  of  indefinite 
description,  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  May,  extending  westward  to  some 
untraceable  boundary.  This  tract,  which  included  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  part 
of  Maryland,  and  perhaps  Pennsylvania,  was  divided  into  lordships  and  other 
great  divisions.  This  grant  was  called  New  Albion,  a  name  which  had  been 
given  by  Sir.  Francis  Drake,  in  1579,  to  the  coast  of  North  America.  In  1641 
Sir  Edmund  himself  came  to  America,  and  for  seven  years  stayed  usually  in 
Virginia;  he  came  to  the  Delaware  region  in  1643,  for  his  visit  was  described 
in  a  report  of  Governor  Johan  Printz,  then  the  Swedish  Governor  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  Plowden  never  established  his  claims,  either  by  law  or  by  force,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1648.  He  died  in  1659.  He  had  described  himself  as 
Lord  and  Earl  Palatine  of  the  province  of  New  Albion.  The  main  result  of 
this  effort  was  a  book  published  in  1648,  entitled  “Direction  for  Adventurers 
and  Description  of  New  Albion.” 
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Captain  Thomas  Young  and  his  nephew,  Robert  Evelin,  under  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  King  Charles  I  “to  go  forth  and  discover  lands  in  America,”  arrived 
in  the  South  River  July  24,  1634.  They  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  five  days,  and  made  two  attempts  to  pass  beyond  the  falls  near  Trenton. 
They  built  a  fort  at  a  place  called  Eriwoneck,  probably  the  site  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Dutch  looked  upon  them  as  trespassers. 

Virginians  Threaten — Much  more  alarming  to  the  Dutch  than  this  visit 
of  Young  and  Evelin,  or  the  claims  of  Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  was  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  an  armed  force  from  Virginia.  De  Vries,  when  he  visited  at 
Jamestown  in  1633,  had  t(Nd  glowing  tales  of  what  he  had  found  along  the 
Delaware.  Two  years  later  the  Governor  of  Virginia  determined  it  would  be 
a  master  stroke  to  send  an  expedition  to  that  region,  seize  the  river  and  claim 
the  territory  by  right  of  conquest.  In  August,  1635,  in  an  effort  to  carry  into 
execution  his  plan,  he  dispatched  an  armed  party,  under  Captain  George 
Holmes,  who  were  defeated  and  carried  prisoners  to  Manhattan.  In  1641, 
New  Haven  merchants  and  planters  sent  George  Lamberton  and  Nathaniel 
Turner  to  make  land  purchases  on  the  South  River.  The  Dutch  also  sent  these 
English  prisoners  to  Manhattan  and  burned  their  improvements.  There  was 
no  further  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  settle  in  this  territory  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Duke  oe  York — Charles  II  having  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  he  granted  to  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  later  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  charter,  dated  March  12,  1663-64,  for  the  lands  lying  between  the  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Delaware  rivers.  This  patent  led  directly  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Dutch  power  in  New  Netherland.  The  Duke  secured  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Delaware  to  himself  as  his  own  private  possessions.  That  part  of 
New  Netherland  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  rivers  was 
forthwith  conveyed  by  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  to  John  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret.  The  new  colony  was  called  New  Jersey. 

After  the  easy  and  bloodless  victory  over  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam, 
Colonel  Nicholls  and  the  commissioners  directed  their  efforts  toward  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  forts  on  the  Delaware  River.  In  September,  Sir  Robert 
Carr  was  commissioned  to  “reduce  the  strangers  thereabouts  to  submission  to 
his  Majesty.”  Later  in  the  month  he  sailed  in  command  of  three  ships  and 
arrived  at  New  Amstel,  stormed  the  fort,  which  was  compelled  to  surrender 
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after  ten  Dutch  soldiers  had  been  wounded  and  three  killed.  The  articles  of 
capitulation  were  signed  on  October  i.  The  English  then  plundered  the  set¬ 
tlers.  The  land  west  of  the  Delaware  had  not  been  included  in  the  grant  by 
James  I,  but  it  was  taken  because  it  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who, 
according  to  the  English  contention,  had  had  no  right  to  it.  Sir  Robert  Carr 
was  appointed  Deputy  Governor.  Many  of  the  Dutch  returned  to  Holland,  but 
the  greater  majority  of  the  Swedes  remained. 

In  May,  1667,  Governor  Nicholls  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Francis  Love¬ 
lace  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  the  colony  on  the  Delaware.  The  treaty 
of  Breda,  July  31,  1667,  ended  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
and  the  same  day  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  ended.  This 
news  caused  great  rejoicing  among  the  English  and  Dutch  in  America.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lovelace  and  the  Council  prepared  a  long  list  of  instructions  for  the 
development  of  the  colony  on  the  Delaware,  which  were  received  in  the  spring 
of  1668,  when  the  reign  of  the  English  began  in  Pennsylvania. 

First  Rebellion — The  first  rebellion  in  the  country  was  stirred  up  about 
this  time,  when  one  Konigsmark,  known  as  the  “Long  Finn,”  with  another 
Finn,  named  Henry  Coleman,  who  understood  the  Indian  language,  went 
about  preaching  sedition  and  creating  disturbances  among  settlers  and  Indians. 
Madame  Papegoja,  daughter  of  former  Governor  Printz,  and  Carolus  Lock, 
the  Swedish  preacher,  were  said  to  have  been  adherents.  Konigsmark  was 
finally  captured,  put  in  irons,  publicly  whipped,  branded  with  the  letter  “R” 
(for  Rebellion),  and  sold  into  slavery  in  Barbados. 

Maryland  Again  Threatens — The  Maryland  government  sent  a  sur¬ 
veyor  in  April,  1672,  to  survey  lands  in  the  Delaware  Colony  for  Lord  Balti¬ 
more.  In  a  few  months  a  more  warlike  demonstration  was  made,  when  a 
detail  of  thirty,  commanded  by  one  Jones,  rode  into  the  Horekill  and  “bound 
the  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  despitefully  treated  them,  rifled  and  plundered 
them  of  their  goods,”  and  when  it  was  demanded  “by  what  authority  were 
these  proceedings,”  it  was  answered  with  a  “cock’s  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the 
impudent  questioner.”  Jones  seized  all  the  Indian  goods  and  skins,  drove  a 
spike  into  the  touchhole  of  the  great  gun,  and  seized  all  the  small  arms  and 
millstones.  Governor  Lovelace  wrote  to  Governor  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  com¬ 
plaining  about  this  outbreak  against  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
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Dutch  Again  Govern — War  broke  out  again  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  in  March,  1672*,  which  had  its  consequent  effect  on  the  affairs  along 
the  Delaware.  Governor  Lovelace  declared  that  the  war  included  those  in 
America.  The  blow  fell  suddenly,  when  on  July  30,  1673,  a  great  fleet  of  Dutch 
ships,  in  command  of  Admiral  Evertsen  and  Jacob  Benckes,  appeared  before 
New  York,  and  so  formidable  was  the  demonstration  that  the  commander  of 
the  fort  surrendered,  after  only  short  parley,  and  New  York  again  became  a 
Dutch  city.  On  September  12,  the  deputies  from  the  South  River  appeared 
before  a  Council  of  War  in  New  York,  declared  their  submission  to  the  States 
General,  and  asked  for  certain  privileges,  which  were  granted.  The  colony 
on  the  Delaware  made  no  resistance;  the  English  were  too  few  in  numbers, 
the  Swedes  too  indifferent,  and  the  Dutch  entirely  too  willing. 

At  the  same  council  Captain  Anthony  Colve  was  commissioned  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  of  all  the  territory  formerly  covered  by  New  Netherland,  and 
later  by  the  grant  of  the  Duke  of  York.  On  September  19  Peter  Alricks  was 
appointed  to  be  “ Sellout  and  Commander  of  the  South  River,  both  on  the  east 
and  west  sides.” 

English  Regain  Control — The  news  of  the  reconquest  of  New  Nether¬ 
land  by  the  Dutch  reached  Plolland  on  October  24,  1673,  by  way  of  England. 
On  December  15  the  States  General  appointed  Joris  Andringa  Governor  of  the 
conquered  colony,  but  four  days  later  they  offered  to  restore  New  Netherland 
to  England  on  certain  conditions.  This  restoration  was  subsequently  affected 
by  the  Treaty  of  Westminster,  February  19,  1674,  when  New  Netherland  was 
transferred  by  the  Dutch  to  the  English  Crown,  and  the  territory  annexed  to 
the  domains  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  America. 

The  title  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  proprietor  of  the  domain,  was  deemed  to 
have  been  extinguished  by  the  Dutch  reconquest,  therefore  an  effort  was  made 
to  remove  any  disputes  which  might  subsequently  arise.  He  obtained  from 
King  Charles  II  a  new  patent,  dated  June  29,  1674,  covering  the  same  lands 
which  had  been  granted  him  in  1664.  This  patent  included  the  present  terri¬ 
tory  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  settled  by  about  two  hundred  families. 
On  July  11,  the  Duke  appointed  Major  Edmund  Andros  first  Governor,  to 
receive  possession  of  the  province  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  renew  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  proprietary.  O11  November  10,  following,  posses¬ 
sion  of  New  Netherland  was  formally  transferred  by  Governor  Anthony 
Colve  to  Governor  Andros.  The  colors  of  Great  Britain  were  run  up  on  the 
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flag  staff  of  the  fort,  and  the  name  of  the  city  again  became  New  York.  This 
was  the  end  of  Dutch  government  in  America. 

Andros  set  up  a  court  at  Upland  in  which  were  settled  the  controversies  of 
the  settlers.  He  reinstated  in  office  those  who  had  been  magistrates  at  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  conquest,  Peter  Alricks  excepted.  The  magistrates  for  New 
Castle  being  Hans  Block,  John  Moll,  Foppo  Outhout,  Joseph  Chew,  and  Dirck 
Alberts ;  and  on  the  river  they  were  Peter  Cock,  Peter  Rambo,  Israel  Helme, 
Lars  Andriesen,  and  Wolle  Swain;  Captain  Edmund  Cantwell  was  sheriff  or 
sellout,  and  William  Tom  secretary.  The  government,  as  thus  constituted, 
continued  until  September  23,  1676,  when  Captain  John  Collier  and  Ephraim 
Herman  became  sheriff  and  secretary,  respectively,  and  the  magistrates  for 
New  Castle  were:  John  Moll,  Foppo  Outhout,  Henry  Ward,  William  Tom, 
John  Paul  Jacquet,  and  Gerritt  Otto;  those  for  the  river  were:  Peter  Cock, 
Peter  Rambo,  Israel  Helme,  Lars  Andriesen,  Wolle  Swain,  and  Otto  Earnest 
Cock. 

The  administration  of  Andros  continued  quite  seven  years,  during  which 
the  only  courts  in  what  is  now  Pennsylvania  were  held  at  Upland.  Nearly 
always  the  justices  were  Swedes.  The  settlers  above  Christina  Creek  formed 
what  later  became  the  Pennsylvania  Community.  The  settlers  above  the  creek 
attended  court  at  Upland,  those  below  obtained  justice  at  New  Castle.  This 
marked  division  was  made  November  12,  1678,  and  from  that  date  the  designa¬ 
tion  “county”  became  commonly  employed.  Swedes’  Mill  on  Cobb’s  Creek, 
set  up  by  Printz,  in  1643,  continued  in  use,  but  another  was  now  built  below 
New  Castle.  Others  were  built  afterward.  At  this  time  there  were  no  roads, 
simply  paths  for  man  or  horse,  and  cartways  where  merchandise  was  to  be 
transported.  Such  were  indicated  by  blazed  trees.  November,  1678,  the 
court  ordered  “that  every  person  should  within  the  space  of  two  months,  as 
far  as  his  land  reaches,  make  good  and  passable  ways  from  neighbor  to  neigh¬ 
bor,  with  bridges  where  needed,  to  the  end  that  neighbors  on  occasion  may 
come  together.”  There  were  but  three  churches  on  the  Delaware,  at  New 
Castle,  Wilmington,  and  at  Tinicum. 

The  last  session  of  the  court  at  Upland  was  held  on  June  14,  1681,  at 
Kingsessing,  when  it  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 
following,  but  in  the  meantime  the  lands  along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
became  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  the  sect  of  Quakers,  and  on  March  4,  1681, 
William  Penn  received  a  patent  for  the  territory  of  present  Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WILLIAM  PENN  AND  HIS  PLANS  FOR  THE  PROVINCE. 


William  Penn's  Motives — Two  motives  operated  in  the  early  coloni¬ 
zation  of  the  American  Continent;  one  was  the  desire  of  massing  sudden 
wealth  without  working  for  it;  this  tempted  the  adventurous  to  seek  gold 
here,  to  trade  valueless  trinkets  to  the  Indians  for  valuable  furs  and  skins; 
the  other  was  the  desire  to  escape  unjust  restrictions  of  government  and- the 
hated  ban  of  society  against  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one’s  own  conscience,  which  incited  devotees  of  Christianity  to  forego  the 
comforts  of  home  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  and  to  make  for  themselves  a 
habitation  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

William  Penn  had  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  persecution  for  religious  opinion's 
sake.  As  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford,  he  had  been  fined  and  finally 
expelled  for  non-conformity  to  the  established  church ;  at  home  he  was  whipped 
and  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father ;  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  the  mayor  of 
Cork,  where  for  seven  months  he  languished  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and, 
finally,  to  complete  his  disgrace,  he  was  cast  into  Newgate  with  common 
felons. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  II  to  the  throne  of  England,  more  than  four¬ 
teen  hundred  persons  of  Quaker  faith  were  immured  in  prisons  for  a  con¬ 
scientious  adherence  to  their  religious  convictions.  To  escape  this  persecution 
Penn  and  his  followers  were  moved  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World,  as  they 
called  it.  The  few  years  Penn  had  lived  in  courts  and  among  men  he  had 
come  to  realize  that  the  Quakers  could  not  escape  persecution  nor  enjoy  with¬ 
out  taint  the  peculiar  religious  seclusion  they  so  much  desired,  not  any  less 
could  his  ideal  commonwealth  be  planted  in  such  a  society  as  he  had  known  in 
Europe.  He  must  seek  new  and  virgin  soil,  where  his  Friends  could  form  their 
own  manners  and  develop  their  own  code.  Just  at  this  time,  in  1672,  George 
Fox  returned  to  England  fresh  from  his  visit  to  the  Friends’  settlements  in 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  and  it  is  easily  understood  how  eagerly  young 
Penn  read  Fox’s  journal  and  the  letters  of  other  pious  persons  who  had  also 
visited  these  settlements. 

In  1675  his  thoughts  were  seriously  turned  to  America  by  being  brought 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  very  land  upon  which  the  Quakers  had  already 
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seated  themselves.  In  that  year  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  undivided  half-share 
in  New  Jersey  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge  and  his  assigns. 
Fenwick  and  Byllinge  were  both  Quakers.  The  new  owners  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  between  themselves  in  the  settlement  of  their  respective  claims,  and  after 
the  custom  of  the  Friends,  the  suit  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  William 
Penn  was  fixed  upon  by  the  disputants  as  the  arbitrator.  Penn  decided  in 
favor  of  Byllinge,  who  soon  afterwards  became  embarrassed,  when  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  interest  to  William  Penn,  Garven  Lawrie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Later  Penn’s  interest  was  increased.  West  Jersey  was 
opened  for  sale,  and  the  persecuted  Quakers  found  there  a  haven  of  rest.  Penn 
wrote  to  Richard  Hartshorne,  a  settler,  whom  he  appointed  his  agent:  “We 
lay  a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  understand  their  liberty  as  men  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  they  may  not  be  brought  in  bondage  but  by  their  own  conquest ;  for 
we  put  the  power  in  the  people.”  The  colony  prospered  greatly  under  the 
management  of  Penn  and  his  partners,  and  he  thus  acquired  a  material  interest 
in  America. 

W iiyiyiAM  Penn — William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  a  preacher 
and  writer,  was  born  in  London,  October  14,  1644.  His  father  was  Admiral 
Sir  William  Penn,  of  the  English  Royal  Navy,  and  his  mother  was  Margaret 
Jasper,  a  remarkable  Dutch  lady,  of  Rotterdam,  a  pious  and  judicious  woman, 
who  encouraged  in  her  son  those  virtuous  dispositions  which,  even  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  gave  the  promise  of  future  excellence.  Pepys,  the  diarist,  describes  her 
as  “a  short,  fat,  well  looked  old  Dutch  Woman,  who  hath  heretofore  been 
pretty  handsome,  and  hath  more  wit  than  her  husband.” 

While  the  admiral  was  off  on  the  seas,  his  wife  and  little  son  resided  on 
one  of  his  estates  at  Wanstead  in  Essex.  William  went  to  school  at  Chigwell, 
near  by,  where  he  was  apparently  under  influences  largely  Puritan.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  strong  religious  conviction  came  suddenly  upon  him.  His  boyhood 
days  were  lived  during  the  Protectorate.  The  admiral,  after  receiving  honors 
and  riches  from  Cromwell,  had  so  timed  his  change  of  loyalty  as  to  gather  in 
a  good  share  of  the  rewards  distributed  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  He 
was  in  a  condition  to  send  his  son  to  the  most  aristocratic  of  Oxford  colleges, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  William  Penn  became  a  “Gentleman  Commoner  of 
Christ  Church.” 
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Through  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe  he  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Quakers.  The  results  were  not  exactly  Quakerly,  however,  for  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  friend,  he  forcibly  tore  from  the  backs  a  fellow-students  the  ‘‘pop¬ 
ish  rags,”  as  surplices  were  called  by  the  zealous  Puritans  of  the  day.  For 
this  he  left  college,  whether  by  the  action  of  the  authorities  or  not  does  not 
clearly  appear.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  announced  himself  a  Quaker. 
His  father  intended  him  for  a  career  in  the  state,  and  no  news  could  have  been 
more  unwelcome.  His  father  turned  him  out  of  the  house,  but  the  mother 
reconciled  him,  and  the  youth  was  sent  to  France,  with  a  hope  that  gay  society 
in  Paris  might  redeem  him  from  his  almost  morbid  soberness.  There  Penn 
entered  partially  into  the  circle  of  fashion ;  thence  he  went  to  Saumur,  the  Prot¬ 
estant  college,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  knowledge  of 
patristic  literature  so  much  in  evidence  in  his  future  writings ;  thence  to  Italy, 
where  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father  calling  him  home.  On  his  return,  in 
1664,  he  became  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

The  great  fire  in  London,  in  1665,  drove  Young  Penn  from  the  city  and 
deepened  his  serious  convictions.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  manage  his 
large  Irish  estates.  He  joined  the  expedition  to  put  down  an  insurrection  in 
Carrickfergus,  and  procured  for  himself  a  suit  of  armor,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  have  been  painted.  His  martial  ardor  was  of  short  duration. 

Thomas  Loe  again  crossed  his  path  in  Cork  and  Penn  became  a  Quaker, 
never  more  to  falter.  He  was  soon  imprisoned  with  his  fellows,  the  beginning 
of  many  and  severe  confinements  which  lasted  at  intervals  through  his  life. 
His  father  again  drove  him  from  his  house.  I11  time  they  were  reconciled  and 
the  admiral  on  his  deathbed  endorsed  the  course  of  his  son.  Penn  began  imme¬ 
diately  to  preach  and  to  enter  into  the  theological  controversy  of  his  time.  He 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower  nine  months,  during  which  he  wrote 
his  principal  work,  entitled  “No  Cross,  No  Crown.”  Penn  was  again  arrested 
for  preaching  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  at  his  trial  the  jury  declared  him 
not  guilty,  but  the  court  determined  to  convict  him,  ordered  the  jury  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  They  refused  and  were  fined  and  sent  to  Newgate 
Prison.  On  his  release  from  prison  he  made  a  trip  to  Holland  and  Germany, 
preaching  the  gospel. 

Penn  took  advantage  of  a  little  surcease  from  jails  in  1672  to  marry,  in  his 
tw^enty-eighth  year,  Gulielma  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Springett,  a 
woman  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness.  A  declaration  of  indulgence  for  dis- 
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senters,  issued  by  Charles  II,  in  1672,  now  made  his  life  easier,  and  with  an 
ample  estate,  he  settled  at  Rickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  active 
for  a  few  years  in  preaching  and  wrote  much. 

The  experience  gained  by  Penn  in  framing  the  government  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  the  information  he  acquired  concerning  the  adjacent  territories,  pre¬ 
pared  him  for  that  great  enterprise  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  which  proved  to  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  useful 
and  eventful  life. 

In  company  with  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay  and  others,  in  1677,  Penn 
paid  a  religious  visit  to  Holland  and  Germany.  Here  he  made  a  convert  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  Palatine,  granddaughter  of  James  I,  a  woman  of  great 
intelligence,  learning,  and  spirituality,  who  became  a  devoted  adherent  and  cor¬ 
respondent.  More  important,  historically,  however,  he  began  that  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Rhine  Valley  which  resulted  in  a  great  emigration  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  his  future  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  following  century.  His 
journal  of  this  trip  is  among  his  printed  works.  On  his  return  he  found  per¬ 
secution  breaking  out  anew,  many  of  his  friends  were  in  jail  and  their  estates 
confiscated.  Penn  published  a  plea  for  liberty,  even  for  Papists — a  sentiment 
which,  in  that  day,  required  no  small  courage — and  gave  rise  to  a  report,  from 
which  he  afterward  suffered  greatly,  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  He 
enjoyed  great  favor  at  court,  and  his  influence  was  exerted  for  the  aid  of  his 
suffering  brethren,  and  his  advocacy  of  his  favorite  doctrine  of  universal  tol¬ 
eration.  The  rest  of  William  Penn’s  life  belongs  largely  to  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Penn  Receives  Patent — Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  renowned  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history  by  his  martial  valor  as  an  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  an  English  warship  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland  to  help  fight  the  battle  of  Parliament  against  Charles  I.  The  war 
with  the  Dutch  followed,  when  Admiral  Penn  commanded  the  English  fleet, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  a  fierce  naval  engagement  off  the  east  coast  of 
England  at  Lowestoft,  in  June,  1665.  Just  before  this  battle  the  admiral’s 
son,  William  Penn,  Jr.,  was  sent  to  the  King  with  dispatches.  Admiral  Penn 
died  in  1670,  worn  out  at  forty-nine,  and  his  son  succeeded  to  his  estates.  He 
left  to  his  son  a  claim  against  the  government  for  £16,000,  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  money  advanced  by  him  to  the  sea  service  and  of  arrearages  in  his 
pay. 
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In  1680  William  Penn  petitioned  Charles  II  to  grant  him,  in  lieu  of  the 
sum  due  to  his  father’s  estate,  letter-patent  “for  a  tract  of  land  in  America, 
lying  north  of  Maryland,  on  the  east  bounded  with  the  Delaware  River,  on  the 
west  limited  as  Maryland,  and  northward  to  extend  as  far  as  plantable.”  The 
King  was  at  once  willing  to  grant  the  petition,  but  some  of  his  counselors 
objected,  saying  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  the 
British  nation  were  to  be  promoted  by  sending  a  colony  of  people  that  would 
not  fight,  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  wTith  gin  and  gunpowder  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians.  But  the  young  Quaker  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  of  Charles  II,  and  the  latter  gladly  consented  to  this  easy  mode 
of  discharging  the  debt  owed  Sir  William. 

After  sundry  conferences  and  discussions  concerning  the  boundary  lines 
and  other  matters  of  minor  importance,  the  committee  finally  sent  in  a  favor¬ 
able  recommendation  and  presented  a  draft  of  charter,  constituting  William 
Penn,  Esq.,  absolute  proprietary  of  a  tract  of  land  in  America,  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  to  the  King  for  his  approbation;  and  leaving  to  him  also  the  naming 
of  the  Province.  The  King  affixed  his  signature  on  March  4,  1681. 

The  original  charter  is  in  the  State  Library.  The  charter  consists  of 
twenty-three  articles,  with  a  preamble  reciting  the  King’s  desire  to  extend  his 
dominions  and  trade,  convert  the  savages,  etc.,  and  his  sense  of  obligation  to 
Sir  William  Penn.  It  is  written  on  three  pieces  of  strong  parchment,  in  old 
English  handwriting,  with  each  line  underscored  with  lines  of  red  ink.  The 
borders  are  gorgeously  decorated  with  heraldic  devices,  and  the  top  of  the  first 
page  exhibits  a  finely  executed  likeness  of  His  Majesty  in  good  preservation. 

Penn  wished  his  province  to  be  called  New  Wales,  but  the  King  insisted  on 
Pennsylvania.  Penn  next  proposed  Sylvania,  on  the  ground  that  the  prefix 
“Penn”  would  appear  like  a  vanity  on  his  part,  and  not  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  his  father ;  but  no  amendment  was  accepted. 

The  extent  of  the  province  was  three  degrees  of  latitude  by  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  the  eastern  boundary  being  the  Delaware  River,  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  “the  beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and 
on  the  south  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distant  from  New  Castle,  north¬ 
ward  and  westward  into  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  and  then  by  a  straight  line  westward  to  the  limits  of  longitude  above 
mentioned.”  The  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware  were  not  included  in 
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the  charter,  as  the  Duke  of  York  desired  to  retain  them  as  an  appendage  to 
New  York. 

The  charter  gave  title  to  more  than  45,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  was 
among  the  largest  tracts  in  America  ever  granted  to  a  single  individual. 

Three  things  moved  Penn  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  New  World:  First,  he 
would  get  payment  for  the  amount  of  £16,000  due  his  father;  secondly,  he 
would  find  a  place  for  his  brethren,  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  where  they  would 
not  be  openly  insulted  in  the  streets,  or  dragged  from  their  meetinghouses  to 
loathsome  jails  and  robbed  of  the  last  bed  or  cow  to  pay  the  fines  for  not 
attending  the  established  church;  and,  thirdly,  he  would  satisfy  the  desire 
which  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  brethren  in  the  present  New  Jersey  had 
created  in  him.  The  second  of  these  motives  was  by  far  the  strongest.  Penn 
and  his  people  enjoyed  neither  religious  nor  civil  liberty  in  England,  and  he 
regarded  his  new  colony  as  an  “holy  experiment”  in  government. 

The  charter  to  Penn  sets  forth  three  objects;  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Penn 
to  enlarge  the  English  empire;  to  promote  trade;  and  to  bring  the  savage 
natives  by  gentleness  and  justice  to  the  love  of  civil  society  and  the  Christian 
religion.  Besides  the  territory  granted,  the  charter  gave  Penn  the  power  to 
make  laws,  set  up  courts,  to  trade,  to  erect  towns,  to  collect  customs  duties; 
to  make  war,  to  sell  lands  and  to  impose  taxes.  Copies  of  all  laws  were  to  be 
sent  to  England,  and  if  disapproved  within  six  months  they  became  void.  No 
war  was  to  be  made  upon  any  State  at  peace  with  England.  Any  twenty  of  the 
people  could  request  the  Bishop  of  London  to  send  them  a  preacher  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  was  to  reside  within  the  Province  without  being 
molested.  At  the  time  of  the  charter  the  present  area  of  the  Province  was 
inhabited  by  the  Indians,  with  some  Swedes  and  Dutch  settled  along  the 
Delaware. 

On  April  2,  after  signing  the  charter,  the  King  made  a  public  proclamation 
of  the  fact  of  the  patent,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
enjoining  upon  them  to  yield  ready  obedience  to  Penn  and  his  deputies  and 
lieutenants.  The  first  act  of  William  Penn  was  to  write  a  similar  letter 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province,  dated  April  8,  1681,  declaring 
that  he  wished  them  all  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  that  the  Providence  of 
God  had  cast  them  within  his  lot  and  care,  and,  though  it  was  a  new  business 
to  him,  he  understood  his  duty  and  meant  to  do  it  uprightly.  He  told  the 
people  that  they  were  not  now  at  the  mercy  of  a  Governor  who  came  to  make 
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his  fortune  out  of  them,  but  “you  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  own 
making,  and  live  a  free  and,  if  you  will,  a  sober  and  industrious  people.  God 
has  furnished  me  with  a  better  resolution  and  has  given  me  his  grace  to  keep 
it.”  Penn  then  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  see  them  in  a  few  months, 
and  that  any  reasonable  provision  they  wanted  made  for  their  security  and 
happiness  would  receive  his  approbation.  Until  he  came  he  hoped  they  would 
obey  and  pay  their  customary  dues  to  his  deputy. 

Penn  Begins  His  Hoey  Experiment — Penn  expected  to  go  out  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  himself  late  in  the  fall  of  1681,  but  the  pressure  of  many  concerns  and 
the  rush  of  emigrants  delayed  him.  Settlers  from  France,  Holland,  Scotland, 
and  England  would  be  ready  before  the  spring  of  1682;  “When  they  go,  I 
go,”  he  wrote  to  James  Harrison,  “but  my  going  with  servants  will  not  settle 
a  government,  the  great  end  of  my  going.”  About  two  weeks  later  Penn 
appointed  his  cousin,  William  Markham,  captain  in  the  British  Army,  to  be 
Deputy  Governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Province,  whom  he  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  new  government  into  motion. 
Captain  Markham  arrived  in  New  York  in  June,  1681,  when  he  laid  the  King’s 
letter  and  his  commission  before  the  council.  Markham  obtained  a  proclama¬ 
tion  enjoining  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  should  obey  the 
King’s  charter  and  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  new  proprietary  and  his 
deputy.  On  June  21,  the  authorities  of  New  York  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
justices  and  other  magistrates  on  the  Delaware  River  notifying  them  of  the 
change  of  government. 

Markham  repaired  to  Pennsylvania  to  enter  upon  his  duties,  bearing  with 
him,  besides  the  proclamation  and  letter  of  the  New  York  authorities,  Penn’s 
letter  to  the  inhabitants,  which  assured  them  that  they  should  be  governed 
by  laws  of  their  own  making,  and  would  receive  the  most  ample  protection  to 
person  and  property.  Markham  was  authorized  by  Penn  to  call  a  council  of 
nine,  and  it  is  in  deference  to  this  mission  that  we  have  the  first  record 
of  Markham’s  appearance  on  the  Delaware  in  the  following  “Obligation  of 
Councilmen” :  “Whereas,  wee  whose  hands  and  Seals  are  hereunto  Sett  are 
Chosen  by  Wm.  Markham  (agent  to  Wm.  Penn,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  ye  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Pennsylvania)  to  be  of  the  Councill  for  ye  sd  province,  doe  hereby  bind 
ourselves  by  our  hands  &  Seals,  that  wee  will  neither  act  nor  advise,  nor  Con¬ 
sent  unto  anything  that  shall  not  be  according  to  our  own  Consciences  the 
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best  for  ye  true  and  well  Government  of  the  sd  Province,  and  Likewise  to  Keep 
Secret  all  ye  votes  and  acts  of  us,  The  sd  Councell,  unless  Such  as  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Consent  of  us  are  to  be  published.  Dated  at  Upland  ye  third  day  of 
August,  1 68 1.  Robert  Wade,  Morgan  Drewet,  Wm.  Woodmanse,  (W.  W. 
The  mark  of)  William  Warner,  Thomas  Ffairman,  James  Sandlenes,  Will 
Clayton,  Otto  Ernest  Koch,  and  ye  (L)  of  Lacy  (or  Lasse)  Cock.”  Wade, 
Drewet,  Woodmanson,  Fairman,  Sandeland,  Clayton,  and  the  two  Cocks  were 
old  residents  on  the  Delaware;  Fairman,  Clayton,  and  both  Cocks  owning  lands 
within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia. 

The  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Upland,  present  Chester,  when  the 
old  court  closed  its  session  on  September  13,  and  the  new  court  appears  to  have 
been  reorganized  the  following  day,  with  the  following  justices:  William 
Clayton,  William  Warner,  Robert  Wade,  William  Bayles,  Otto  Ernest  Cock, 
Robert  Lucas,  Lasse  Cock,  Swen  Swensen,  and  Andreas  Bankson.  Five  of 
these  were  members  of  Markham’s  council.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was 
Thomas  Revell,  and  the  sheriff  was  John  Test.  Markham  instructed  the  court 
and  instituted  jury  trials.  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  were  declared  to  be 
the  currency  of  the  country,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  guilders  after 
they  had  so  long  been  in  circulation.  There  was  very  little  interference  in  the 
established  order  of  things,  and  the  people  soon  found  a  mild  ruler  in  the 
Deputy  Governor. 

On  September  30,  William  Penn  appointed  William  Crispin,  John  Bezar, 
and  Christopher  Allen  commissioners,  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  and  cooperate 
with  Markham,  with  power  to  purchase  land  of  the  Indians  and  to  select  site 
for  and  lay  out  a  great  city.  Soundings  were  to  be  made  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Delaware  River  to  ascertain  “where  most  ships  may  best  ride  of  deepest 
draft  of  water.”  The  city  was  to  be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  houses 
should  stand  in  the  middle  of  lots,  making  it  “a  green  country  town.”  Penn 
had  chosen  the  name  “Philadelphia”  for  this  city  before  he  left  England. 
About  this  same  time  he  appointed  James  Harrison  his  “lawful  agent,”  to  sell 
for  him  any  parcel  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  of  not  less  than  250  acres.  Wil¬ 
liam  Crispin  was  also  appointed  surveyor  general. 

The  commissioners,  as  originally  appointed,  sailed  in  the  ship  “John  and 
Sarah,”  or  the  “Bristol  Factor,”  taking  the  southern  route  and  stopping  at 
Barbados,  where  William  Crispin  died.  Crispin,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
was  a  man  of  mature  years,  and  Penn’s  own  kinsman,  like  Markham.  That 
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Penn  intended  Crispin  to  hold  high  office  in  the  Province  is  shown  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  from  London,  October  18,  1681,  to  Markham.  He  says: 

I  have  sent  my  cosen,  William  Crispin,  to  be  my  assistant,  as  by 
Commission  will  appear.  His  skill,  experience,  Industry,  and  Integrity 
are  well  known  to  me,  and  particularly  in  Court  Keeping,  &c.,  so  yt  is 
my  will  and  pleasure  that  he  be  a  Chief  Justice  to  Keep  ye  Seal,  ye 
Courts  and  Sessions,  be  he  shall  be  accountable  to  me  for  it.  The 
profits  redounding  are  to  his  proper  behoof.  He  will  show  thee  my 
Instructions  wch  guide  you  in  all  ye  business,  &  ye  cost  is  left  to  your 

discretion;  yt  is,  to  thee,  thy  two  Assistants  any  ye  Councel . 

Pray  be  very  respectful  to  my  Cosen  Crispin.  He  is  a  man  my  father 
had  great  confidence  in  and  value  for. 


Others  who  accompanied  the  commissioners,  so  far  as  known,  include 
families  of  John  Bezar  and  Nathaniel  Allen,  commissioners,  and  William 
Haige  and  family,  John  Otter,  Edmund  Lovett,  Joseph  Kirkbridge,  and  Gabriel 
Thomas.  Upon  the  death  of  Crispin,  Thomas  Holme*  was  appointed  surveyor 
general  and  commissioned  April  18,  1862. 


•Thomas  Holme,  surveyor  general  and  the  one  who  actually  laid  out  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  those  who  helped  the  founder  establish  his  “Holy  Expe¬ 
riment.”  In  the  absence  of  Penn,  Holme  acted  as  Governor  of  the  Province,  first  presiding 
as  President  of  Council,  March  30,  1685,  and  he  served  as  such  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  year,  and  also  attended  to  his  duties  as  surveyor  general. 

This  distinguished  official  was  born  in  England  in  the  year  1624.  He  became  a  captain 
in  the  army  of  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War,  and  also  served  as  an  officer  in  the  navy.  He 
became  an  important  man  among  the  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  books. 

When  William  Penn  appointed  him  surveyor  general,  he  sailed  for  his  post  of  duty  in 
the  “Amity,”  bringing  with  him  his  family.  On  his  arrival  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Shackamaxon,  where  there  was  a  settlement  of  English  Friends  who  had  come  out  the 
preceding  year.  He  was  present  at  the  first  court  held  by  Penn  at  New  Castle,  November 
2,  1682.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Settling  the  Colony,  in  place  of 
William  Crispin,  deceased.  When  Penn  arrived  in  the  following  October,  he  ordered 
Holme  to  lay  out  a  city  of  ten  thousand  acres,  which  is  the  original  part  of  the  present  city 
of  Philadelphia.  In  Holme’s  original  draft  the  city  extended  from  Cedar  (now  South) 
Street  to  Vine  Street,  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  lots  were  then 
apportioned  to  the  purchasers,  being  drawn  before  William  Markham,  Thomas  Holme, 
William  Haigue  and  Griffith  Jones,  on  September  9,  1682. 

When  the  plan  of  the  city  and  assignment  of  lots  were  completed,  Holme  turned  his 
attention  to  surveying  the  country,  and  made  a  map  of  the  Province,  w'hich  was  published 
in  London  in  1687,  under  the  name  of  “Map  of  the  Improved  Part  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
silyvania  in  America  Begun  by  Wil:  Penn  Proprietary  &  Governor  thereof  Anno  1681.” 
This  map  contained  only  the  three  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Bucks. 

The  Commissioners  to  settle  the  Colony  were  also  empowered  to  purchase  land  from 
the  Indians.  Holme  was  present  at  the  several  Indian  treaties  and  was  a  witness  to  the 
deed  executed  at  the  Treaty  at  Shackamaxon  June  23,  1683.  After  the  Commissioners  of 
Property  superseded  the  old  Commissioners,  Holme  continued  to  conduct  purchases  of 
land,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  all  the  important  deeds  of  that  early  period.  Holme  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Province,  and  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Council 
for  three  years,  1683-85.  He  was  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Council  and 
Assembly  to  draw  up  the  new  charter,  or  frame  of  government,  which  was  passed  April 
2,  1683.  On  July  26,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thomas  Holme  and  William  Haigue  were  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  charter  for  Philadelphia  to  be  a  borough,  with  a  mayor  and  six  aldermen. 
When  William  Penn  commissioned  the  Council  to  act  in  his  place  as  Governor,  Thomas 
Holme,  as  president  of  that  body,  became  the  chief  executive  March  30,  1685,  and  served 
almost  one  year.  Holme  made  several  voyages  to  England  before  his  death  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  occurred  in  March  or  April,  1695.  Holmesburg  is  situated  on  part  of  a  tract 
of  land  owned  by  Thomas  Holme.  Penn’s  surveyor  general  is  remembered  in  the  Thomas 
Holme  branch  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Thomas  Holme  Public  School. 
His  grave  is  in  original  survey  made  by  him  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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Penn  gave  very  full,  careful,  and  explicit  instructions  as  to  dealings  with 
the  Indians  when  extinguishing  titles.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Indians 
themselves,  which  reveals  that  he  had  studied  the  Indian  character  very 
thoughtfully.  It  touched  the  Indian’s  faith  in  the  one  Great  Spirit,  and 
appealed  to  his  strong  innate  sense  of  justice.  He  did  not  wish  to  enjoy  the 
great  province  the  King  had  given  him  without  the  Indian’s  consent.  The 
red  man  had  suffered  much  injustice  from  his  countrymen,  but  this  was  the 
work  of  self-seekers ;  “but  I  am  not  such  a  man,  as  is  well  known  in  my  own 
country,  I  have  a  great  love  and  regard  for  you,  and  I  desire  to  win  and  gain 
your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind,  just,  and  peaceful  life,  and  the  people  I 
send  are  all  of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  in  all  things  behave  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  if  anything  shall  offend  you  or  your  people,  you  shall  have  a  full  and 
speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same  by  an  equal  number  of  just  men  on  both  sides, 
that  by  no  means  you  may  have  just  occasion  of  being  offended  against  them.” 
This  was  the  first  step  in  that  traditional  policy  of  Penn  and  the  Friends 
towards  the  Indians,  which  has  been  so  consistently  maintained  ever  since,  to 
the  everlasting  honor  of  that  Christian  sect. 

Purchases  erom  Indians — On  July  15,  1682,  Markham  bought  of  cer¬ 
tain  Indian  sachems,  on  Penn’s  account,  a  large  tract  on  the  Delaware,  above 
present  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  which  included  a 
major  part  of  what  is  now  Bucks  County.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Penn  him¬ 
self  knew  something  about  the  good  qualities  of  this  tract,  and  had  directed 
Markham’s  attention  to  it,  as  well  as  to  Burlington  Island.  The  consideration 
to  the  Indians  was  the  usual  assortment  of  match-coats,  blankets,  arms,  trinkets, 
wampum,  and  in  this  case,  with  a  little  money  added. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  commissioners,  with  Markham  and  Holme, 
had  considered  the  site  of  Pennsburg  as  the  location  for  the  great  city.  Penns- 
burg  was  beautifully  located  at  the  falls,  where  the  Delaware  makes  a  bend  at 
almost  right  angles.  They  did  not  seriously  consider  Upland  because  too  many 
Swedish  titles  would  have  to  be  extinguished,  and  there  was  the  unsettled 
controversy  about  the  division  line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  After 
further  survey  and  sounding  of  the  river  Pennsburg  was  rejected  as  the  site. 
At  Coquannock,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  every  condition  required  by  Penn  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  original  city,  as  mapped  by  Holme,  only  contained  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  acres. 
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Holme  and  his  associates  worked  with  great  diligence  in  laying  out  lots 
and  making  surveys  of  the  farm  and  manor  tracts,  which  had  already  been 
sold.  Speed  was  necessary  for  now  a  stream  of  immigration  began  to  pour 
in  upon  the  city  and  adjacent  towns  and  plantations.  All  these  settlers  wanted 
their  lands  laid  off,  so  that  they  might  begin  to  build  upon  them ;  many  were 
living  in  tents  or  caves  along  the  high  banks  of  both  rivers.  The  first  drawing 
for  lots  took  place  on  September  19,  1682.  The  growth  of  the  city  was 
remarkable  from  its  very  inception;  within  a  few  months  there  were  eighty 
houses,  and  more  than  three  hundred  farms  laid  out  and  partly  cleared.  By 
the  summer  of  1684  the  city  contained  357  houses,  many  of  them  large  and 
well  built,  with  cellars.  A  year  later  the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to 
600 ;  there  were  nearly  three  thousand  souls  in  the  city  at  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  even  before  Markham’s  departure,  Penn  began  to  advertise  his 
new  province,  and  popularize  such  information  as  he  had  concerning  it.  He 
drew  up  a  description  of  it  from  the  best  information  he  then  possessed,  and 
issued  proposals  for  its  colonization.  The  conditions  on  which  land  might  be 
taken  up  were  as  follows :  Those  who  wished  to  buy  shares  in  the  Province 
could  have  5,000  acres  for  £100,  and  pay  annually  one  shilling  quit-rent  for 
each  hundred  acres,  the  quit-rent  not  to  begin  till  1684.  Those  who  only  rented 
were  to  pay  one  penny  per  acre,  not  to  exceed  200  acres.  Persons  who  took 
over  servants  were  allowed  50  acres  per  head,  and  50  acres  to  every  servant 
when  his  time  expired. 

The  conditions  agreed  upon  between  the  Proprietary  and  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  purchasers  who  were  to  be  engaged  with  him  in  the  enterprise,  evinced 
an  earnest  desire  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  Indians.  Penn  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  right  of  undisturbed  colonizing,  but  he  looked  upon  the  Indians  as 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  they  had  volun¬ 
tarily  relinquished  by  treaty.  The  conditions  or  “concessions”  are  dated  July 
11,  1681,  and  consist  of  twenty  articles.  The  first  ten  relate  to  the  survey  of 
a  city,  “In  the  most  convenient  place  upon  the  river  for  health  and  navigation, 
the  apportionment  of  city  lots  to  country  purchasers,  the  laying  out  of  roads, 
and  the  working  of  mines.”  In  the  remaining  articles,  regulations  are  estab¬ 
lished  for  dealing  with  the  natives.  Goods  sold  to  them  or  exchanged  for 
furs  were  to  be  exhibited  in  open  market,  in  order  that  imposition  might  be 
prevented,  or  frauds  detected ;  no  colonist  was  allowed  to  affront  or  wrong 
an  Indian,  without  incurring  the  same  penalty  as  if  committed  against  his 
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fellow-planter ;  all  differences  between  Indians  and  colonists  were  to  be  settled 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  six  of  whom  should  be  Indians;  and  the  natives  were 
to  have  all  the  privileges  of  planting  their  grounds  and  providing  for  their 
families  enjoyed  by  the  colonists. 

Penn  was  at  this  time  offered  very  advantageous  terms  for  a  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  trade  in  his  Province,  but  he  declined  the  proposition,  from  a  belief 
that  such  a  transfer  would  be  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  to  God.  Writing  to  a 
friend,  he  says :  “I  would  not  abuse  His  love,  nor  act  unworthy  of  His  provi¬ 
dence,  and  so  defile  what  came  to  me  clean.”  This  advertisement  and  publicity 
was  the  business  part  of  the  “Holy  Experiment,”  and  Penn  was  very  compe¬ 
tent  to  discharge  it. 

It  was  also  agreed  upon  between  Penn  and  his  first  purchasers  that  he 
should  retain  for  his  own  use  10,000  acres  out  of  every  100,000.  The  great 
feature  of  these  tracts,  or,  as  they  were  called,  “tenths,”  or  “manors,”  was  that 
they  were  withdrawn  from  sale  at  the  current  price;  and  they  afforded  the 
Proprietary  the  opportunity  to  reap,  like  the  neighboring  purchasers,  a  profit 
from  the  appreciation  of  real  estate  in  the  particular  district.  Penn  at  first  did 
not  take  his  full  number  of  “tenths,”  but,  as  new  regions  were  opened  to  set¬ 
tlers,  Proprietary  Manors  continued  to  be  laid  off  until  about  the  beginning  of 
the  war  for  independence. 

The  list  of  Proprietary  Manors  is  not  complete,  but  for  such  as  there  are 
authentic  records  the  following  are  given  by  counties  at  the  time  of  their  sur¬ 
vey:  Philadelphia,  Mount  Joy,  1683;  Moreland,  1684;  Springfield,  1687; 
Manatawny,  1701;  Springetsbury,  1703;  Gilberts,  1733,  and  Williamstadt, 
1773;  Chester,  Vincent,  1686;  William  Penn,  Bilton,  and  Springton,  1701; 
Callowhill,  1702;  Amorland  of  Bilton,  1733;  Fagg  and  Letitia  Aubreys, 
1737,  and  Penn’s,  1740;  Bucks,  Pennsbury,  1683;  Perkasie,  1730;  Vineyard 
and  Woodcock  Valley,  1732;  Freame  and  Indian  Tract,  1733;  Richland, 
1734,  and  Highland,  1755;  Lancaster,  Hempfield,  1720;  Conestoga,  1717; 
Fell,  1727;  Paxtang,  1732,  Antolhough,  Freame  and  Little  Swatara,  1741; 
York,  Maske,  1741,  and  Springettsbury  and  Yorktown,  1768;  Cumberland, 
Sharon,  1761;  Shavers  Creek,  1762;  Lowther,  1764,  and  Nottingham,  1770  ; 
Northampton,  Chawton,  1735;  Fermor,  1736;  Ruscombe,  1739;  Wallen- 
paupack,  Jerico,  and  Paupunauming,  1748;  Macungy,  1762;  Elk  Forest,  Fox 
Harbor,  Shohocking,  Terrapin  Harbor,  1763;  Pleasant  Garden,  1766,  and 
Damascus,  1773;  Berks,  Ruscombe,  1739;  Cow  Pasture,  1763,  and  Tulpe- 
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hocken,  1765;  Bedford,  Chest,  1760;  Bedford,  Highland  (two),  and  Little- 
Juniata,  1762,  and  Sinking  Valley,  1763;  Northumberland,  Beaver  Harbor, 
176 3;  Job’s  Discovery,  Muncy,  Pomfret,  Stoke,  Sunbury,  Waphallopen,  and 
Wyoming,  1768;  Crooked  Dale,  1769;  Dundee,  Indian  Landing,  Pine  Grove, 
and  St.  David’s,  1773;  Westmoreland,  Cherry  Hill,  1763;  Denmark,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pittsburgh,  Penn’s  Lodge,  and  Sewickley,  1769;  and  the  following, 
the  location  of  which  is  not  listed  :  The  Meadows,  1763 ;  The  Mill  Seat,  1763, 
and  Sandy  Run,  1765. 

Free  Society  oe  Traders — Among  those  who  made  application  for  large 
quantities  of  land  were  companies  organized  for  colonization  purposes.  One 
such  company  was  “The  Free  Society  of  Traders,”  whose  plans  Penn  favored 
and  whose  constitution  and  charter  he  helped  to  draw.  The  first  general  court 
of  this  society  was  held  in  London,  May  29,  1682,  at  which  time  the  “Articles, 
Settlement  and  Offices”  of  the  society  were  adopted  and  the  actual  operations 
begun.  The  charter  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the  Free  Society  of  Trad¬ 
ers,  bears  date  March  24,  1682.  The  incorporators  named  in  Penn’s  deed  to 
them  were  “Nicholas  More,  of  London,  medical  doctor;  James  Claypoole, 
merchant;  Philip  Ford  (Penn’s  unworthy  steward)  ;  William  Sherloe,  of 
London,  merchant;  Edward  Pierce,  of  London,  leather  seller;  John  Symcock 
and  Thomas  Brassey,  of  Cheshire,  yeoman ;  Thomas  Barker,  of  London,  wine 
cooper,  and  Edward  Brookes,  of  London,  grocer.” 

The  deed  recited  Penn’s  authority  under  his  patent,  mentions  the  con¬ 
veyance  to  the  company  of  20,000  acres  in  Philadelphia,  erects  this  tract  into 
the  manor  of  Frank,  “in  free  and  common  Socage,  by  such  rents,  customs  and 
services,  as  to  them  and  their  successors  shall  seem  meet,  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  said  tenure.”  It  allowed  them  two  justices’  courts  a  year  and  other  legal 
privileges.  In  addition  to  the  first  20,000  acres,  their  appurtenant  city  lots 
“was  an  entire  street,  and  one  side  of  a  street  from  river  to  river,”  comprising 
100  acres,  exclusive  of  an  additional  400  acres  owned  in  the  Liberties.  The 
location  of  the  property  was  the  tract  between  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  366  feet  in  width.  Their  lands  were 
given  the  name  Society  Hill. 

The  society  was  empowered  to  appoint  and  remove  its  officers  and  servants, 
to  levy  taxes,  etc.  This  society  was  given  title  to  three-fifths  of  the  products 
of  all  mines  and  minerals  found,  free  privilege  to  fish  in  all  waters  of  the  Prov- 
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ince,  and  to  establish  fairs,  markets,  etc.,  and  the  books  of  the  society  were  to 
be  exempted  from  all  inspection.  An  important  privilege  was  the  authority 
given  to  be  represented  in  the  Provincial  Council  by  three  representatives  of 
the  society. 

May  29,  1682,  the  general  court  prepared  and  published  an  address,  and 
mapped  out  an  ambitious  program  of  operations.  This  address,  which  is 
ingenuous,  points  to  the  fact  that  while  it  proposes  to  employ  the  principles  of 
the  association  in  order  to  conduct  a  large  business,  it  is  no  monopoly,  but  an 
absolutely  free  society  in  a  free  country.  “It  is,”  says  the  prospectus,  “an 
enduring  estate,  and  a  lasting  as  well  as  certain  credit;  a  portion  and  inher¬ 
itance  that  is  clear  and  growing,  free  from  the  mischief  of  frauds  and  false 
securities,  supported  by  the  concurrent  strength  and  care  of  a  great  and  prudent 
body,  a  kind  of  perpetual  trustees,  the  friends  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  for  it 
takes  no  advantages  of  minority  or  simplicity.” 

In  the  society  votes  were  to  be  on  a  basis  of  amount  of  stock  held,  up  to 
three  votes,  which  was  the  limit.  No  one  in  England  was  allowed  more  than  a 
single  vote,  and  proxies  could  be  voted.  The  officers  were  president,  deputy, 
treasurer,  secretary  and  twelve  committeemen.  Five,  with  president  or  deputy, 
a  quorum.  The  officers  were  to  live  on  the  society’s  property.  All  the  society’s 
servants  were  bound  to  secrecy,  and  the  books  were  kept  in  the  society’s  house, 
under  three  locks,  the  keys  in  charge  of  the  president,  treasurer  and  oldest  com¬ 
mitteeman,  and  not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  persons  longer  than  to  transcribe 
any  part  in  daytime  and  in  the  house,  before  seven  persons  appointed  by  the 
committee.  The  society  was  to  send  200  servants  to  Pennsylvania  the  first 
year,  “to  build  two  or  more  general  factories  in  Pennsylvania,  one  upon 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  other  upon  Delaware  River,  or  where  else  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  see  necessary  for  the  more  speedy  conveyance  of  goods  in  the 
country  of  Maryland,  but  that  the  government  of  the  whole  be  in  the  Capital 
City  of  Pennsylvania.”  They  were  to  aid  Indians  in  building  houses,  etc.,  and 
to  hold  Negroes  for  fourteen  years’  service,  when  they  were  to  go  free  “on 
giving  to  the  society  two-thirds  of  what  they  can  produce  on  land  allotted  to 
them  by  the  society,  with  a  stock  and  tools;  if  they  agree  not  to  this,  to  be 
servants  till  they  do.” 

The  leading  object  of  the  society  at  the  outset  seems  to  have  been  an  exten¬ 
sive  free  trade  with  the  Indians,  agriculture,  establishment  of  manufactories, 
for  carrying  on  the  lumber  trade  and  whale  fishing.  An  agent  in  London  was 
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to  sell  the  goods.  Nicholas  Moore,  president  of  the  society  and  one  of  Penn’s 
judges,  was  the  first  purchaser  of  land  in  the  Province  who  had  a  manor 
granted  to  him. 

The  Free  Society  of  Traders  obtained  land  on  the  river  front  south  of  Dock 
Creek.  A  sawmill  and  a  glasshouse  were  built  in  1683,  and  a  tannery  was 
erected,  which  was  well  supplied  with  bark  and  hides.  Leather  was  in  general 
use  for  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  are  now  made  of  other  goods.  Penn  him¬ 
self  wore  leather  stockings.  In  1695  the  exportation  of  dressed  and  undressed 
deerskins  was  prohibited  in  order  to  promote  their  utilization  at  home. 

As  the  people  arrived  and  settled  they  probably  found  they  could  do  better 
by  themselves  than  in  a  company  and  its  schemes  were  not  carried  out.  So 
the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  from  which  much  had  been  expected  and  which 
actually  yielded  so  little,  came  to  an  end  March  2,  1723,  when  an  act  of  Assem¬ 
bly  placed  its  property  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  sale  to  pay  its  debts.  The 
trustees  appointed  were  Charles  Reed,  Job  Goodson,  Evan  Owen,  George 
Fitzwater  and  Joseph  Pigeon,  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  These  soon  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  property. 

Penn’s  Frame  oe  Government — In  the  spring  of  1682  Penn  was  actively 
engaged  in  preparations  for  his  voyage  to  America,  and  in  drafting  a  frame  of 
government  for  his  infant  colony.  The  admirable  constitution  and  code  of 
laws  prepared  in  England  with  the  view  of  being  submitted  to  the  colonists  of 
Pennsylvania  originated  with  the  Proprietary,  but  there  were  among  the 
Friends  concerned  with  him  in  the  enterprise  several  persons  of  enlarged 
minds  and  liberal  ideas,  who  performed  an  important,  though  subordinate,  part 
in  the  great  work. 

The  frame  of  government  agreed  upon  in  England  was  dated  April  25, 
1682,  and  was  published  the  following  month,  accompanied  by  a  preface 
explanatory  of  the  general  principles  of  government.  It  was  afterwards  modi¬ 
fied  in  form,  but  its  distinctive  features  are  still  found  in  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  legislation  of 
other  States,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union.  It  was  the 
final  judgment  of  Penn’s  best  thinking,  and  reflected  the  traits  of  his  genius 
and  character.  The  great  principle  of  religious  liberty  had  before  been  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Maryland;  it  was  reserved  for  Penn  only  to 
give  it  a  clearer  expression  and  a  wider  field  of  action.  The  privilege  allowed 
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to  every  man  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con¬ 
science  was  not  placed  on  the  ground  of  humane  toleration,  but  established  as 
an  inherent  right. 

Penn’s  remarkable  frame  of  government  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  age 
that,  as  Bancroft  says,  “its  essential  principles  remain  to  this  day  without 
change.”  Another  competent  critic  has  said  that  in  it  was  “the  germ  if  not 
the. development  of  every  valuable  improvement  in  government  or  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  political  systems  of  more  modern  epochs.” 
In  effect  it  was  the  first  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  government  was  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  a  Provincial  Council,  and 
a  General  Assembly.  These  bodies,  which  were  to  make  laws,  create  courts, 
choose  officers,  and  transact  public  affairs,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen  by 
ballot.  By  freemen  were  meant  not  only  landholders,  but  “every  inhabitant, 
artificer,  or  other  resident  that  pays  cost  of  lot  to  the  Government.”  Penn 
believed  that  “any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it,  whatever  be  the 
frame,  where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws,  and  more 
than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy  or  confusion.” 

The  preface,  or  preamble,  is  curious  for  it  is  written  as  if  Penn  felt  that 
the  eyes  of  the  court  were  upon  him.  The  first  two  paragraphs  form  a  simple 
excursus  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  law  and  the  transgressor  as  expounded  in 
St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  “For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual ; 
but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  the  sin,”  etc.  From  this  Penn  derives  “the  divine 
right  of  government,”  the  object  of  government  being  two-fold,  to  terrify  evil¬ 
doers  and  to  cherish  those  who  do  well  “which  gives  government  a  life  beyond 
corruption  (i.  e.,  divine  right),  and  makes  it  as  durable  in  the  world  as  good 
men  should  be.”  Hence  Penn  thought  that  government  seemed  like  a  part  of 
religion  itself,  a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end.  “They  weakly  err,” 
continues  Penn,  “that  think  there  is  no  other  use  of  government  than  correc¬ 
tion;  which  is  the  coarsest  part  of  it.  ...  .  Men  side  with  their  passions 
against  reason,  and  their  sinister  interests  have  so  strong  a  bias  upon  their 
minds  that  they  lean  to  them  against  the  good  of  the  things  they  know.”  Good 
men  are  to  be  preferred  even  above  good  laws.  “The  frame  of  laws  now  pub¬ 
lished,”  Penn  adds,  “has  been  carefully  contrived  to  secure  the  people  from 
abuse  of  power.” 

In  the  Constitution  which  followed  the  preamble,  Penn  confirmed  to  the 
freemen  of  the  Province  all  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  properties  secured 
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to  them  by  the  patent  of  King  Charles  II.  After  stating  how  the  government 
was  to  be  organized,  he  directed  that  the  council  of  seventy-two  members  was 
to  be  elected  at  once,  one-third  of  the  members  to  go  out,  and  their  successors 
elected  each  year,  and  after  the  first  seven  years  those  going  out  each  year  shall 
not  be  returned  within  a  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  constituted  a 
quorum  on  all  important  matters,  but  twenty-four  would  suffice  on  minor  ques¬ 
tions.  The  Governor  was  to  preside  and  to  have  three  votes.  All  bills  should 
be  prepared  and  proposed  by  the  Council  for  presentation  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  body,  on  the  ninth  day,  should  pass  or  defeat  such  measures 
as  presented. 

Besides  carefully  defining  and  limiting  the  executive  functions  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  a  wholesale  and  liberal  provision  was  made  for  education, 
public  schools,  inventions,  and  useful  scientific  discoveries.  The  Constitution 
could  not  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  six-sevenths  of 
the  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  which  rule,  if  enforced,  would  per¬ 
petuate  any  Constitution,  however  bad. 

Even  in  the  appointment  of  judges,  while  Penn  himself  picked  the  first 
ones,  and  they  were  to  serve  as  long  as  they  behaved  well,  the  successors,  as 
well  as  certain  other  officers,  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Acting  Governor  from 
two  persons  nominated  by  Council.  The  first  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  coroners  were  also  picked  out  by  him.  Their  successors  were  to  be  selected 
by  the  Acting  Governor  from  a  double  number  of  persons  nominated  by  the 
freemen  in  the  county  courts  when  erected,  and  by  the  Assembly  until  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  such  courts. 

The  Provincial  Council  also  was  an  elective  body,  but  the  difference  was 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  meant  to  consist  of  the  Governor’s  friends ;  therefore, 
an  aristocratic  body,  and  not  entirely  representative.  Aside  from  this  fatal 
defect  there  is  much  to  praise  in  Penn’s  constitution,  and  something  to  wonder 
at  in  being  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 

This  system  of  government  was  accepted  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  laws 
agreed  on  May  15,  1682.  By  another  code,  no  tax,  custom,  or  contribution 
was  to  be  levied  upon  or  paid  by  any  of  the  people  except  by  a  law  made  for 
that  purpose,  and  when  this  was  reenacted  at  Chester,  it  was  added  that  no  tax 
should  continue  longer  than  one  year.  Regulations  as  to  trials,  prisons,  and 
marriage  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  code.  In  his  penal  law,  the  Founder 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  looked  upon  reformation  as  the  great  end 
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of  retributive  justice.  To  provide  the  means  of  a  good  education,  and  see  that 
every  child  of  twelve  was  taught  some  useful  trade  or  profession,  would  do 
more  to  promote  peace  and  happiness  than  all  the  machinery  of  courts  and 
prisons,  said  Penn.  The  penalty  of  death  was  to  be  inflicted  sparingly;  some 
two  hundred  offenses  which  were  named  as  capital  by  English  law  were  to  be 
punished  in  a  lighter  manner. 

,  There  was  one  defect  in  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
beyond  the  power  of  Penn  to  avoid  or  remedy.  He  held  the  Province  as  fief 
from  the  Crown;  he  was  a  feudal  sovereign,  acting  as  the  executive  of  a 
democracy;  and  these  two  elements  were  found  incompatible.  His  sweetness 
of  temper  and  weight  of  character  enabled  him,  while  in  his  Province,  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power;  but  in  his  absence,  no  deputy  could  be  found 
to  supply  his  place ;  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  dissensions 
that  afterward  arose.  When  we  take  into  view  that  his  Constitution  was  then 
unparalleled  for  its  excellence,  and  that  he  ever  showed  a  willingness  to  alter 
it  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  people,  we  shall  find  no 
other  legislator  in  ancient  or  modern  times  who  so  richly  merits  the  gratitude 
of  posterity. 

When  Penn  attempted  to  set  up  the  governmental  machinery,  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Province,  most  of  the  people,  even  the  Quakers,  busy  with  pri¬ 
vate  concerns,  seem  to  have  lost  political  ambition,  and  objected  to  forsake 
their  habitations  to  make  laws,  or  were  not  able  to  spare  the  money  they  would 
be  obliged  to  spend  or  lose  in  serving  in  the  Legislature.  At  the  first  election 
for  members  of  the  Provincial  Council,  held  February  20,  1683,  the  freemen 
declared  that  the  twelve  men  then  chosen  from  each  county  were  enough  to 
attend  to  public  business,  and  accordingly  petitioned  that  three  of  the  twelve 
be  accepted  as  councillors  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively,  and  the 
nine  others  stand  as  members  of  the  first  regular  General  Assembly.  The 
proposition  was  agreed  to  and  the  Legislature  met  for  the  first  time  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  Council  and  Governor  came  together  on  March  10,  1683,  and 
the  General  Assembly  met  two  days  later.  William  Penn  presided,  and  sixteen 
of  the  eighteen  members  were  in  attendance. 

Among  the  earliest  bills  prepared  for  submitting  to  the  General  Assembly 
were  the  following:  for  planting  flax  and  hemp;  for  building  a  twenty-four 
by  sixteen  feet  house  of  correction  in  each  county;  to  hinder  the  selling  of 
servants  into  other  colonies  and  to  prevent  runaways;  about  passes;  about 
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burning  woods  and  marshes,  and  marking  cattle,  erecting  bounds,  fences,  etc. 
All  these  showing  that  servants  and  stock  gave  the  early  settlers  more  con¬ 
cern  than  anything  else. 

The  Great  Charter  was  signed  on  April  2,  1683,  and  the  following  day 
the  Assembly  adjourned  “till  such  time  as  the  Governor  and  the  Provincial 
Council  shall  have  occasion  for  them.” 

Penn  Procures  Lower  Counties — Fearing  that  he  might  lose  control 
of  a  passage  to  the  sea,  Penn  desired  to  give  his  province  access  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  August  24,  1682,  bought  the  “lower  settlements 
or  territories”  from  the  Duke  of  York,  who  gave  Penn  a  deed  for  the  town  of 
New  Castle  and  twelve  miles  about  it,  and  also  a  grant  of  a  tract  from  twelve 
miles  south  of  New  Castle  to  Henlopen.  These  two  tracts  were  divided  into 
the  “three  lower  counties”  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  or  the  “terri¬ 
tories,”  as  they  were  frequently  called.  On  December  6,  1682,  the  Assembly 
agreed  to  the  Act  of  Union,  by  which  the  three  lower  counties  were  annexed 
to  the  Province  and  the  inhabitants  were  naturalized.  At  this  time  they  con¬ 
tained  about  6,000  Swedes,  English,  Dutch  and  mixed  breeds,  who  had  always 
been  governed  by  themselves  or  by  a  deputy  from  New  York.  Penn  also 
bought,  with  these  counties,  a  lingering  boundary  dispute  with  the  Baltimores, 
of  Maryland,  which  was  not  settled  until  1768. 

The  lower  river  settlements  were  governed  as  part  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
called  the  “Three  Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware.”  They  each  sent  six 
representatives  to  the  Assembly,  but  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
development  of  Penn’s  province  there  seems  to  have  been  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  from  these  lower  counties,  both  in  the  Council 
and  Assembly.  There  was  no  community  of  interest,  and  soon  the  lower 
counties  insisted  on  a  separate  legislature.  Penn  allowed  them  a  legislature  of 
their  own  in  1703,  and  a  separate  council  in  1710,  which  they  kept  until  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  sessions  being  held  in  New  Castle.  The  same  Gov¬ 
ernor  was,  however,  appointed  for  both  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

In  the  Continental  Congresses  the  Colony  was  separately  represented,  as 
“The  Counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon  the  Delaware”;  and  on 
September  21,  1776,  it  proclaimed  a  State  Constitution  as  “The  Delaware 
State.”  For  some  years,  however,  it  chose  the  same  Governor  as  Pennsylvania. 

William  Penn  was  now  satisfied  with  the  limits  of  his  province  and  drew 
up  a  description  of  the  country.  This  pamphlet,  called  “Some  Account  of  the 
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Province  of  Pennsylvania,”  was  published  in  an  attractive  booklet,  together 
with  the  Royal  Charter  and  proclamation ;  terms  of  settlement,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  thereto,  and  broadcast  throughout  the  Kingdom.  He  took 
particular  pains  to  have  these  books  fall  into  the  hands  of  Friends,  and  it  was 
translated  in  Dutch,  German,  and  French.  The  terms  of  sale  of  lands  were 
forty  shillings  for  one  hundred  acres  and  one  shilling  per  acre  annual  rental. 
Every  purchaser  of  lands  was  to  be  given  a  lot  in  the  city,  to  be  laid  out  along 
the  river.  In  clearing  the  ground  care  was  to  be  taken  “to  leave  one  acre  of 
trees  for  every  five  acres  cleared.”  This  was  the  beginning  of  forestry  in 
America. 

The  question  had  been  raised  regarding  the  annual  rental,  but  the  terms  of 
the  grant  by  the  Royal  Charter  to  Penn  were  made  absolute  on  the  “payment 
therefore  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  two  beaver  skins,  to  be  delivered  at 
our  castle  on  Windsor,  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year,  and  the  con¬ 
tingent  payment  of  one-fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  which,  from  time  to 
time,  happened  to  be  found,  clear  of  all  charges.”  Penn,  therefore  held  his 
title  only  by  the  payment  of  quit-rents.  He  could  in  consequence  give  a  valid 
title  only  by  exacting  the  quit-rents.  The  deeds  for  the  “Lower  Counties” 
were  duly  recorded  in  New  York  and,  by  proclamation  of  the  commander 
there,  November  21,  1682,  to  the  magistrates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  rights  of  Penn  under  them  were  publicly  recognized  and  allegiance 
was  cheerfully  transferred  to  Penn’s  new  government. 

Penn  then  planned  to  visit  his  province.  From  the  moment  he  received 
the  charter  up  to  the  hour  of  his  embarkation  from  England,  he  absorbingly 
engaged  in  the  multifarious  preparations  for  his  new  province.  He  drew  up 
many  papers,  conditions,  concessions,  constitutions,  etc.,  almost  all  of  which 
were  unique  and  highly  characteristic,  and  present  a  full  and  accurate  picture 
of  Penn  as  an  ideal  Christian,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  statesman.  Having  completed 
all  arrangements  for  his  voyage  to  America,  Penn  wrote  an  affectionate  letter 
to  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  was  ready  to  sail  September  1,  1682,  in  the 
ship  “Welcome,”  three  hundred  tons,  Captain  Robert  Greenway,  master.  He 
embarked  at  Deal,  with  about  one  hundred  passengers,  mostly  Friends  from 
Sussex,  and  from  Downs  he  sent  a  letter  of  “salutation  to  all  faithful  friends 
in  England.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PENN  IN  PERSONAL  CHARGE  OF  HIS  PROVINCE. 

Penn  Arrives  in  Pennsylvania — The  “Welcome”  had  a  tempestuous 
voyage  of  two  months  before  land  was  sighted  on  the  coast  of  America  at 
about  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  on  October  24.  The  good  ship  not  only 
struggled  with  the  waves,  but  her  passengers  were  mostly  down  with  small¬ 
pox,  who  were  faithfully  ministered  to  by  Penn  and  his  friend,  Robert  Pear¬ 
son.  One  of  the  passengers,  writing  of  the  voyage,  says :  “The  good  con¬ 
versation  of  William  Penn  was  very  advantageous  to  all  the  company.  His 
singular  care  was  manifested  in  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  many  who 
were  sick  of  the  smallpox  of  them  on  board,  of  which  about  thirty  died.”  This 
affliction  sorely  grieved  and  greatly  depressed  Penn.  The  ship  came  to  anchor 
before  New  Castle,  Delaware,  on  October  27,  1682.  His  arrival  off  the  coast 
and  passage  up  the  river  was  a  continuous  demonstration  of  great  joy  by  all 
classes — English,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  especially  by  his  devoted  followers. 

The  day  following  his  landing  Penn  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  the 
courthouse  at  New  Castle,  produced  his  deeds  from  the  Duke  of  York  and 
received  possession  by  the  solemn  “delivery  of  turf,  and  twig,  and  water,  and 
soil  of  the  River  Delaware,”  and,  says  Clarkson,  “he  made  a  speech  to  the  old 
magistrates,  in  which  he  explained  to  them  the  design  of  his  coming,  the 
nature  and  end  of  government  and  of  that  more  particularly  which  he  came  to 
establish.”  At  this  time  he  renewed  the  commissions  of  the  magistrates. 

Penn  then  proceeded  to  Upland,  where  he  arrived  October  29.  This  was 
a  memorable  event  and  distinguished  by  some  marked  circumstances.  Penn 
determined  to  change  the  name  of  the  place,  and  turning  toward  his  friend 
Pearson,  one  of  his  own  society,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  ship  “Wel¬ 
come,”  he  said :  “Providence  has  brought  us  here  safe.  Thou  hast  been  the 
companion  of  my  perils.  What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall  call  this  place?”  Pear¬ 
son  said,  “Chester,”  in  remembrance  of  the  place  from  which  he  came.  Penn 
replied  that  it  should  be  called  Chester,  and  that  when  he  divided  the  land  into 
counties,  one  of  them  should  be  called  by  the  same  name. 

Penn  attended  his  first  court  in  Upland  on  November  2,  at  which  time 
he  delivered  a  speech  to  the  magistrates.  From  Chester  he  proceeded,  with 
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some  friends,  probably  in  the  “Welcome,”  in  the  early  days  of  November,  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  called  Coaquannock, 
“where  there  was  a  high  bold  shore,  covered  with  lofty  pines.”  Here  the 
infant  city  of  Philadelphia  had  been  established,  and  Penn’s  approach  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  whole  population.  He  stepped  ashore  at  the  Blue 
Anchor  Tavern  on  Dock  Street.  Some  of  the  passengers  arriving  in  the 
“.Welcome”  took  shelter  in  caves  dug  in  the  banks  along  the  Delaware.  The 
house  in  Letitia  Court  was  then  being  built  for  Penn.  It  was  of  brick  and  is  said 
to  be  the  first  house  in  Philadelphia  to  have  a  cellar.  It  was  removed  to  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  1883,  and  is  still  standing. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love,”  Penn  dis¬ 
patched  two  persons  to  Lord  Baltimore  to  ask  of  his  health,  offer  kind  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  agree  upon  a  time  of  meeting.  He  appointed  sheriffs  for  the  three 
counties  into  which  he  had  laid  out  his  new  Province— Chester,  Philadelphia 
and  Buckingham,  and  for  the  three  annexed  counties  of  Delaware.  He  then 
took  a  horse  and  rode  over  to  New  York  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  returning  to  Philadelphia  before  the  close  of  November. 

Penn  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  virgin  Pennsylvania.  Pastorius 
writes  that  Penn  found  the  air  so  perfumed  that  it  seemed  to  him  like  an 
orchard  in  full  bloom;  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  everywhere  covered 
with  leaves,  and  filled  with  birds,  which,  by  their  beautiful  colors  and  delight¬ 
ful  notes  proclaimed  the  praise  of  their  Creator. 

Penn’s  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  province  was  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  his  grant  of  Pennsylvania  by  purchase.  This  he  did  in  fact,  and 
the  several  treaty  purchases  made  by  him  were  executed  fairly  and  honorably. 

He  was  well  represented  in  the  new  Province,  and  his  interests  were  intel¬ 
ligently  cared  for  from  the  time  the  Governor  of  New  York  surrendered  the 
Colony  until  he  himself  arrived  and  took  formal  possession.  His  cousin,  Cap¬ 
tain  Markham,  had  been  here  an  entire  year,  his  commissioners  nearly  the 
same  length  of  time;  and  Captain  Holme  had  reached  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  summer  of  1682.  These  officials  had  proven  faithful  to  their  trust,  and 
Penn  was  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

When  Penn  returned  from  New  York,  he  went  to  Chester,  and  there 
issued  writs  to  all  sheriffs  to  summon  freeholders  to  meet  on  November  20  to 
elect  representatives  to  serve  as  deputies  in  the  Provincial  Council  and  Dele¬ 
gates  in  General  Assembly,  which  were  to  meet  at  Chester,  December  4,  1682. 
Nicholas  More,  president  of  the  Society  of  Free  Traders,  was  chosen  Speaker 
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of  the  Assembly  which  met  as  summoned.  Three  laws  were  enacted :  ( 1 ) 

An  act  for  the  union  of  the  Province  and  Territories;  (2)  an  act  of  Naturali¬ 
zation;  and  (3)  The  Great  Law,  or  Code  of  Laws,  consisting  of  sixty-nine 
sections,  and  embracing  most  of  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  and  several 
others  afterward  suggested.  Among  the  latter  is  a  clause,  attributed  to  the 
Proprietary,  requiring  the  estates  of  intestates  to  go  to  the  wife  and  children ; 
which,  by  abrogating  the  English  law  of  primogeniture,  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  that  general  equality  of  condition  and  division  of  property  deemed 
so  essential  in  a  republican  government.  After  a  session  of  four  days,  the 
Assembly  adjourned,  affording  an  example  of  unanimity  and  dispatch  seldom 
equalled. 

The  first  section  of  this  code  has  been  much  admired,  and  is  here  sub¬ 
joined,  viz. : 

Almighty  God  being  only  Lord  of  conscience,  Father  of  lights  and 
spirits,  and  the  author  as  well  as  the  object  of  all  Divine  knowledge, 
faith,  and  worship ;  who  only  can  enlighten  the  mind  and  persuade  and 
convince  the  understanding  of  people  in  due  reverence  to  his  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  souls  of  mankind ;  It  is  enacted  by  the  authority  afore¬ 
said,  that  no  person  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  living  in  this  prov¬ 
ince,  who  shall  confess  and  acknowledge  one  Almighty  God  to  be  the 
Creator,  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  that  professeth  him  or 
herself  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peacably  and  justly  under  the  civil 
government,  shall  in  any  wise  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  his  or 
her  conscientious  persuasion  or  practice;  nor  shall  he  or  she  at  any 
time  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship-place 
or  ministry  whatever,  contrary  to  his  or  her  mind,  but  shall  freely  and 
fully  enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  that  respect  without  any 
interruption  or  reflection;  and  if  any  person  shall  abuse  or  deride  any 
other  for  his  or  her  different  persuasion  and  practice  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  such  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  be 
punished  accordingly. 

But  to  the  end  that  looseness,  irreligion,  and  atheism  may  not  creep 
in,  under  pretense  of  conscience,  in  this  province : 

Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  according 
to  the  good  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  for  the  ease  of  the 
creation,  every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  the  Lord’s  Day,  people  shall 
abstain  from  their  common  toil,  and  labor,  that  whether  masters,  par¬ 
ents,  children,  or  servants,  they  may  the  better  dispose  themselves  to 
read  the  Scriptures  of  truth  at  home,  or  to  frequent  such  meetings  of 
religious  worship  abroad  as  may  best  suit  their  respective  persuasions. 
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Penn,  by  appointment,  met  Lord  Baltimore  at  West  River,  December  19, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  ceremony,  but  their  interview  led  to  no  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  vexatious  question  of  boundary.  The  discussion  lasted  two  days, 
but  the  weather  became  severely  cold,  precluding  the  possibility  of  taking 
observations  or  making  the  necessary  surveys,  when  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  was  postponed  until  spring.  The  two  governors  were  taking 
measure  of  each  other  and  gaining  all  possible  knowledge  of  each  other’s  rights 
and  claims  preparatory  to  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  disputed 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  which  case  was  destined  to  come  before  the  home 
government  and  give  Penn  much  trouble.  On  his  return  to  Chester,  Penn 
stopped  to  visit  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Friends  in  Anne  Arundel  and 
Talbot  counties,  Maryland,  and  finally  reached  his  destination  on  November  29. 

Penn  met  the  Council  in  Philadelphia  on  January  10,  1683,  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  two  days  later.  The  number  of  councillors  and  representatives  required 
by  the  charter  being  found  larger  than  necessary,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  was  appointed  to  draft  a  new  charter ;  which  being  done,  it  was  read  in 
Council,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  being  present;  and  after  some  debate, 
it  was  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  to  whom  the  old  charter  was 
returned,  with  “the  hearty  thanks  of  the  whole  House.”  The  second  charter 
embraced  the  same  principles  as  the  first,  and  much  of  it  was  in  the  same 
language.  The  number  of  delegates  from  each  county  was  reduced  to  three 
for  the  Council  and  six  for  the  Assembly,  with  the  privilege  of  each  House 
being  enlarged  with  the  increase  of  inhabitants.  Thus  was  the  government  of 
the  Province  inaugurated,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council  and  the  Assembly  at  the  same 
time  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  March  10,  1683.  Penn  took  the  chair,  in  the 
council  chamber,  with  sixteen  of  the  eighteen  Councillors  in  attendance.  A 
number  of  acts  were  passed  necessary  to  put  Penn’s  government  in  operation. 
The  Province  and  Territories  were  divided  into  three  counties  each— -those  of 
the  former  were  called  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  Buckingham  (later  Bucks)  ; 
those  of  the  latter  were  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  the  boundary  of 
each  fixed.  A  house  of  correction  was  ordered  for  each  county  sixteen  by 
twenty-four  feet  in  size;  the  poor,  who  received  relief  from  the  county,  with 
their  families,  were  obliged  to  wear  the  letter  “P”  made  of  red  or  blue  cloth, 
with  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  place  they  inhabited,  in  a  conspicuous 
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place  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  right  sleeve ;  the  county  court  was  authorized  to 
fix  a  price  on  linen  and  woolen  cloth;  justices  were  to  regulate  wages  of  serv¬ 
ants  and  women;  a  meal  of  victuals  was  fixed  at  seven  pence  half-penny,  and 
beer  at  a  penny  a  quart,  the  products  of  the  farms  were  to  be  received  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts ;  each  settler  of  three  years  was  to  sow  a  bushel  of  barley ;  and 
persons  were  to  be  punished  who  put  water  in  rum.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
the  seal  of  Philadelphia  County  be  the  anchor,  of  Bucks  a  tree  and  vine,  of 
Chester  a  plow,  of  New  Castle  a  castle,  of  Kent  three  ears  of  Indian  corn,  and 
of  Sussex  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  The  pay  of  Councillors  and  Assemblymen  was 
also  fixed,  the  expense  of  government  to  be  met  by  a  land  tax.  The  civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  established  August  3,  1681,  was  soon  functioning. 

The  judicial  functions  discharged  by  the  members  of  the  Council  were  both 
interesting  and  important,  and  the  volume  of  such  business  was  very  great. 
Its  members  were  regarded  by  all  classes  as  the  supreme  judges  of  the  land. 
Its  duties  were  at  once  executive,  legislative  and  judicial. 

The  trial  of  Margaret  Mattson,  which  took  place  on  February  27,  1683, 
before  William  Penn  himself,  is  of  interest,  both  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  accusation  and  the  notoriety  it  has  acquired  as  illustrating  the  temper  of 
our  ancestors.  The  records  of  the  early  Provincial  Council  contain  this  item : 

1683,  7th,  1 2th  mo.,  Margaret  Mattson  and  Yethro  Hendrickson 
were  examined  and  about  to  be  proved  witches ;  whereupon  this  board 
ordered  that  Neels  Mattson  should  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  fifty 
pounds  for  his  wife’s  appearance  before  this  board  on  the  27th  instant. 
Hendrick  Jacobson  doth  the  same  for  his  wife. 

27th  of  the  1 2th  mo.  Margaret  Mattson’s  indictment  was  read,  and 
she  pleads  not  guilty,  and  will  by  tryed  by  ye  country. 

The  evidence  adduced  against  the  prisoner  was  of  the  most  trifling  char¬ 
acter,  and  such  as  now  would  be  scouted  from  the  witness  box  of  a  court  of 
justice. 

The  Prisoner  denyeth  all  things  and  saith  that  ye  witnesses  speake 
only  by  hear  say.  After  which  the  Govr.  gave  the  jury  their  charge 
concerning  ye  Prisoner  at  ye  Barr. 

The  jury  went  forth  and  upon  their  Returne  brought  her  in  Guilty 
of  having  the  common  fame  of  a  witch  but  not  Guilty  in  the  manner 
and  forme  as  she  stands  indicted.  Neels  Mattson  and  Anthon.  Neel- 
son  Enters  into  Recognizance  of  fifty  pounds  apiece  for  the  good 
behavior  of  Margaret  Mattson  for  six  months. 
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The  crime  of  greatest  importance  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  in  the  early  days  of  the  Province  was  that  of  counterfeiting.  The  three 
to  be  tried  for  that  offence  were  Charles  Pickering,  Samuel  Buckley  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Felton.  Pickering  was  indicted  for  “Quining  of  Spanish  Bitts  and  Boston 
Money  (the  latter  being  Pine  Tree,  Oak  Tree  and  New  England  shillings) 
of  a  value  considerably  less  than  the  genuine  articles.”  A  true  bill  was  found 
by  the  Grand  Jury  when  his  trial  took  place  before  the  Provincial  Council, 
October  26,  1683.  The  Proprietary  himself  presided,  a  jury  was  empannelled, 
the  offence  clearly  proven,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  returned.  The  sentence  was 
characteristic  of  the  time.  Pickering  himself,  the  chief  offender,  was  “to  make 
full  satisfaction  in  good  and  current  pay  to  every  person  that  should  within  ye 
space  of  one  month,  bring  in  any  of  his  False,  Base  and  Counterfeit  Coyne 
.  .  .  .  according  to  their  respective  proportions  and  the  money  brought  in  was 
to  be  melted  into  gross  before  being  returned  to  him,”  and  he  was  fined  £40,  to 
be  appropriated  towards  building  a  courthouse.  Samuel  Buckley  being  more 
“Engenious”  was  fined  £10,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  same  way,  and  Felton, 
being  but  a  servant,  was  only  condemned  to  be  put  in  stocks  for  an  hour. 

No  event  in  Pennsylvania  history  possesses  more  interest  than  William 
Penn’s  treaty  with  the  Indians  under  the  elm  tree  at  Shackamaxon ;  this  is  the 
“Great  Treaty”  of  our  history.  There  has  been  disagreement  concerning  the 
actual  date  of  this  most  famous  treaty,  some  believe  it  took  place  soon  after 
Penn  arrived  in  the  Province  and  some  hold  that  it  was  in  May,  June,  or  July 
of  the  following  year. 

The  first  land  purchased  from  the  Indians  for  Penn  was  acquired  before  his 
arrival  by  Governor  Markham,  on  July  15,  1682.  A  second  purchase  was 
made  at  a  treaty  on  June  23,  and  a  third  on  June  25  and  July  14,  1683.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  these  of  which  Penn  gave  such  a  full  account  in  his  letter 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  dated  August  16,  1683.  Almost  all  the  land 
of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  was  bought  at  these  treaties.  The  sale  by 
Tamanend  was  made  to  Penn  for  “so  much  wampum,  so  many  guns,  shoes, 
stockings,  looking-glasses,  blankets  and  other  goods  as  the  said  William  Penn 
shall  give  unto  me.” 

It  seems  the  Shackamaxon  treaty  to  have  been  the  one  held  on  June  23, 
1683.  The  deeds  then  executed  by  Tamanend  show  a  greater  number  of  chiefs 
to  have  been  present  than  at  subsequent  ones,  as  well  as  the  passage  in  Penn’s 
letter  of  August  16,  in  which  he  described  the  treaty  as  the  first  one  at  which' 
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he  personally  purchased  land  of  the  Indians.  Even  if  tradition  errs  in  the 
details  of  this  treaty,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  themselves  alluded  to  it  on 
public  occasions  for  many  years,  and  claimed  that  it  took  place  soon  after  his 
arrival. 

This  treaty  of  amity  was  attended  by  at  least  three  Indian  tribes,  the  Lenni 
Lenape,  Mingo,  and  Shawnee.  It  is  believed  that  William  Penn  was  accom- 


Peim  Treaty,  by  Benjamin  West 

panied  by  Deputy  Governor  Markham,  Pearson,  Holme,  and  members  of  the 
Council,  and  prominent  Friends.  Among  the  Friends  was  an  ancestor  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  West,  who  introduced  his  portrait  in  his  celebrated  painting  of  the 
treaty  scene.  We  must  not  take  our  idea  of  Penn’s  personal  appearance  from 
West’s  picture,  where  he  is  represented  as  a  corpulent  old  man,  for  he  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  life,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  strong,  active,  graceful  in  per¬ 
son,  and  pleasing  in  manners.  Markham  is  easily  recognized  by  his  scarlet 
coat,  while  Lasse  Cock,  the  interpreter,  is  in  leather  breeches  and  fur  coat. 
West  paints  the  tree  in  full  foliage,  as  he  had  visited  the  spot  in  1755,  it  makes 
the  treaty  in  June  rather  than  in  late  autumn  or  on  a  winter  day. 
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Under  the  wide-branching  elm  the  Indians  were  assembled.  The  chiefs 
were  in  front  with  their  counsellors  and  aged  men.  Behind  them  in  the  form 
of  a  half-moon  sat  the  young  men  and  some  of  the  aged  matrons ;  while  beyond, 
and  disposed  in  still  widening  circles,  were  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Among 
the  assembled  chiefs  was  Tamanend,  the  great  sachem,  revered  for  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  beloved  for  his  goodness.  Heckewelder  says  of  the  great  Indian : 
“He  was  in  the  highest  degree  endowed  with  wisdom,  virtue,  prudence,  char- 
ity,  affability,  meekness,  hospitality,  and,  in  short,  with  every  good  and  noble 
qualification  that  a  human  being  may  possess.” 

When  Penn  and  his  associates  approached  the  council-fire,  Tamanend  put 
on  his  chaplet,  surmounted  by  a  small  horn,  the  emblem  of  kingly  power,  and 
then,  through  an  interpreter,  announced  to  the  Proprietary  that  the  nations 
were  ready  to  hear  him.  Being  thus  called  upon,  Penn  spoke : 

The  Great  Spirit,  who  made  you  and  me,  who  rules  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  who  knows  the  innermost  thoughts  of  men,  knows  that 
I  and  my  friends  have  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  you,  and  to  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  It  is  not  our 
custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  our  fellow-creatures,  for  which 
reason  we  have  come  unarmed.  Our  object  is  not  to  do  injury,  and 
thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good. 

We  are  met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so 
that  no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  to  be  openness, 
brotherhood,  and  love. 

Here  the  Governor  unrolled  a  parchment,  containing  stipulations  for  trade 
and  promises  of  friendship,  which,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  he  explained 
to  them  article  by  article;  and  placing  it  on  the  ground,  he  observed  that  the 
ground  shall  be  common  to  both  people.  He  then  proceeded : 

I  will  not  do  as  the  Marylanders  did,  that  is,  call  you  children  or 
brothers  only;  for  parents  are  apt  to  whip  their  children  too  severely, 
and  brothers  sometimes  will  differ;  neither  will  I  compare  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  us  to  a  chain,  for  that  the  rain  may  rust,  or  a  tree  may 
fall  and  break  it;  but  I  will  consider  you  as  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as  if  one  man’s  body  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts. 

This  speech  was  heard  by  all  the  Indians  in  perfect  silence  and  with  much 
gravity.  They  took  some  time  to  deliberate,  when  the  king  ordered  one  of  the 
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chiefs  to  speak  to  William  Penn.  The  orator  advanced,  and  in  the  king’s 
name,  saluted  Penn,  then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  made  his  speech,  pledging 
kindness  and  good  neighborhood,  and  that  the  Indians  and  English  must  live 
in  love  and  peace  “as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rivers  run.” 

This  treaty  contained  no  contract  for  land ;  its  preeminent  importance  con¬ 
sists  in  that  it  was  William  Penn’s  first  meeting  with  the  Indian  chiefs  in 
council  to  make  a  firm  league  of  friendship  and  which  was  never  violated. 
The  promises  then  made  were  kept  in  faithfulness,  honorable  alike  both  to  the 
red  men  and  the  white.  Not  while  Penn  lived  was  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood 
shed  by  an  Indian,  and  when  he  died  his  red  admirers  showed  their  grief  at  the 
loss  of  “the  great  and  good  Onas,  their  best  friend  among  the  white  men.” 
They  never  forgot  the  counsel  that  he  gave  them.  The  whole  conduct  of  Penn 
toward  the  Indians  was  founded  in  justice  and  love;  he  not  only  paid  them  for 
their  lands,  but  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to  promote  their  happiness 
and  moral  improvement.  This  policy  had  far-reaching  influence  on  the  welfare 
of  the  Province,  and  established  the  precedent  that  justice  and  humanity  are 
the  most  important  factors  on  which  to  build  a  friendship  with  peoples.  It 
was  a  monument,  more  lasting  than  any  made  with  hands,  to  the  wisdom  of 
him  who  conceived  it,  and  one  to  which  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  can 
point  with  just  pride. 

The  Indians,  on  their  part,  treated  the  colonists  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner,  supplying  them  frequently  with  venison,  beans,  and  maize,  and  refus¬ 
ing  compensation.  For  Penn  they  felt  and  often  expressed  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem.  So  great  was  their  reverence  inspired  by  his  virtues  that 
his  name  was  embalmed  in  their  affections,  and  handed  down  to  successive 
generations  even  to  this  day.  Heckewelder,  in  his  history  of  the  Indian 
nations,  speaks  of  the  care  they  took,  by  means  of  strings  of  wampum,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of  their  treaties,  and  especially  those  with  William  Penn. 
He  says :  “They  frequently  assembled  together  in  the  woods,  in  some  shady 
spot,  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  those  they  used  to  meet  their  Brother 
Miquon  (Penn),  and  there  lay  all  his  words  and  speeches,  with  those  of  his 
descendants,  on  a  blanket  or  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  with  great  satisfaction  go 
successively  over  the  whole.  This  practice,  which  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed, 
continued  until  the  year  1780,  when  disturbances  took  place  which  put  an  end 
to  it,  probably  forever.” 
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The  name  of  Onas  was  given  to  William  Penn  by  the  Iroquois,  whom  the 
Proprietary  and  the  English  colonial  governments  generally  supported  in  their 
claim  of  superiority  over  the  other  Indian  tribes.  It  seems  that  the  Delaware 
adopted  the  name,  at  least  in  public  speeches,  but  among  themselves  they  called 
him  in  their  own  language,  Miquon.  Both  words  signify  a  quill  or  pen. 

There  are  on  record  two  deeds  for  lands  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  the 
year  1683.  The  first,  signed  by  kings  Tamanend  and  Metamequan,  conveys 
their  land  near  Neshaminy  Creek  and  thence  to  Pennypack;  the  other  is  for 
lands  lying  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Chester  rivers.  In  one  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  extend  “as  far  back  as  a  man  could  walk 
in  three  days.”  Tradition  relates  that  Penn  himself,  with  some  of  his  friends 


Penn  in  Treaty  with  Indians 

and  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs,  “began  to  walk  out  this  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Neshaminy,  and  walked  up  the  Delaware;  that  in  one  day  and  a  half  they 
got  to  a  spruce  tree  near  the  mouth  of  Baker’s  Run,  when  Penn  remarked  that 
this  would  include  as  much  land  as  he  would  want  at  present.  A  line  was  run 
and  marked  from  the  spruce  tree  to  the  Neshaminy,  and  the  remainder  left  to 
be  walked  out  when  it  would  be  wanted  for  settlement.”  It  is  said  they  walked 
leisurely,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  sitting  down  sometimes  to  smoke  their 
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pipes,  eat  biscuits  and  cheese,  and  drink  some  wine.  It  is  certain  they  arrived 
at  the  spruce  tree  in  a  day  and  a  half ;  the  whole  distance  was  less  than  thirty 
miles.  The  remainder  of  the  line  was  not  run  until  many  years  after  the 
founder’s  death. 

In  the  years  following  1683  the  Indians  many  times  recalled  the  meetings 
held  with  William  Penn  and  his  successors,  and  some  of  the  allusions  are  very 
definite.  In  1715,  for  example,  Sassoonan,  afterwards  called  Allummapees, 
for  many  years  principal  chief  of  the  Delaware,  in  a  great  council  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  offered  the  calumet  to  Governor  Gookin,  who  in  his  speech,  spoke  of 
“that  firm  peace  that  was  settled  between  William  Penn,  the  Founder  and 
chief  governor  of  this  country,  at  his  first  coming  to  it.”  Sassoonan  replied 
“that  they  had  come  to  renew  the  former  bond  of  friendship;  that  William 
Penn  had  at  his  first  coming  made  a  clear  and  open  road  all  the  way  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  desired  the  same  might  be  kept  open  and  that  all  obstruc¬ 
tions  might  be  reposed,  etc.”  In  subsequent  treaties  the  Indians  referred  to 
this  treaty,  stating  almost  the  exact  time  it  was  held. 

The  Indian  village  of  Shackamaxon  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware 
River,  where  Kesington  now  stands.  The  “Treaty  Tree”  stood  many  years 
afterward  and  finally  blew  down  on  March  3,  1810.  A  slip  of  the  tree  was 
planted  in  the  grounds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

In  July,  1683,  a  Post  from  Philadelphia  to  Maryland  was  established  by 
William  Penn.  Henry  Waldy,  of  Tacony,  had  authority  to  run  the  post  and 
supply  the  passengers  with  horses.  It  went  once  a  week,  notice  having  been 
placed  on  the  meetinghouse  door  and  at  other  public  places.  Communication 
was  frequent  with  Manhattan  and  New  York,  the  road  starting  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Delaware  at  about  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  The  pioneer  post 
office  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  was  established  in  Philadelphia  under  an 
act  of  Assembly,  November  27,  1700. 

The  first  excise  tax  in  Pennsylvania  was  imposed  by  the  Assembly,  March 
1 7,  1684,  in  an  act  entitled  “Bill  for  Aid  and  Assistance  of  the  Government.” 
The  subject  of  the  use  of  rum  among  the  Indians  was  left  with  the  Governor 
and  Provincial  Council.  Another  bill  prohibited  bargains  being  made  “when 
People  are  in  Drinke.” 

Although  Penn  was  busy  in  his  home  at  Pennsbury,  he  had  long  been 
parted  from  his  family,  his  affairs  in  England  were  not  in  good  condition,  and 
he  believed  it  good  for  him  to  return  home  for  a  season,  especially  as  there  was 
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the  place  where  he  might  more  safely  hope  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  vexa¬ 
tious  boundary  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore,  who  had  already  submitted  his 
case  to  the  home  government,  but  whose  agents  had  invaded  the  lower  coun¬ 
ties,  built  a  fort  within  five  miles  of  New  Castle,  were  collecting  taxes  and 
rents,  and  dispossessing  tenants  in  that  section.  Calvert  had  himself  gone  to 
England  in  March,  so  Penn  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  he  meant  to  follow 
him  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Accordingly,  Penn  began  preparations  to  leave  his  Province.  He  reor¬ 
ganized  the  church  discipline  of  the  Friends,  and  attended  to  the  fiscal  system 
of  his  civil  government  in  a  practical  and  able  way.  The  ketch  “Endeavor” 
arrived  from  England  with  letters  and  dispatches,  and  soon  was  got  ready  to 
carry  the  founder  back  to  England. 

Penn  placed  the  Provincial  Council  in  charge  of  his  government,  to  act  in 
his  stead  during  his  absence.  He  intrusted  the  great  seal  to  Thomas  Lloyd, 
the  president;  Nicholas  Moore,  William  Welch,  William  Wood,  Robert 
Turner,  and  John  Eckley  were  made  provincial  judges  for  two  years;  Mark¬ 
ham  was  secretary  of  Council,  and  James  Harrison  was  steward  of  his  house 
and  Pennsbury  Manor. 

Penn  embarked  at  Philadelphia,  August  12,  1684.  At  the  time  of  his 
departure  his  Province  had  twenty-two  organized  townships,  containing  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  in  Philadel¬ 
phia — an  extraordinary  growth  for  the  short  period  since  the  grant  had  been 
made.  He  had  done  much  for  his  Province  and  its  chief  city.  After  going 
on  shipboard,  and  before  setting  sail,  Penn  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Council, 
full  of  excellent  advice,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  most  fervent  piety. 
“My  love  and  my  life,”  he  says,  “is  to  you  and  with  you,  and  no  water  can 
quench  it,  nor  distance  wear  it  out,  or  bring  it  to  an  end.”  ....  “Oh,  that 
you  would  eye  Him,  in  all,  through  all,  and  above  all  the  works  of  your  hands, 
and  let  it  be  your  first  care,  how  you  may  glorify  God  in  your  undertakings ; 
for  to  a  blessed  end  are  you  brought  hither.”  ....  “And  thou,  Philadelphia, 
the  virgin  settlement  of  this  province,  named  before  thou  wert  born,  what  love, 
what  care,  what  service,  and  what  travail  has  there  been,  to  bring  thee  forth, 
and  preserve  thee  from  such  as  would  abuse  and  defile  thee.” 

Penn  arrived  in  England  on  October  3  and  did  not  again  visit  his  beloved 
Province  until  the  end  of  1699. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RULE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND  DEPUTY  GOVERNORS. 

The  Council,  August,  1684-DECEMBER,  1686 — The  proceedings  of  the 
Council  and  Assembly  between  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Proprietor 
until  his  return  in  1699,  might  not  be  called,  as  a  rule,  very  important.  The 
major  part  of  the  record  is  taken  up  with  the  quarrels  of  public  officers  among 
themselves  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  against  Penn  and  the  government 
generally.  The  sway  of  Penn  while  in  the  Province  was  universally  respected. 
He  had  made  the  art  of  government  a  study;  not  so  the  men  whom  he  left  in 
power.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  be  governed,  and  knew  little  of  the 
vexations  and  responsibilities  of  ruling.  On  his  departure  the  great  freedom 
of  private  opinion  in  the  affairs  of  government,  which  he  had  labored  to  incul¬ 
cate,  began  to  show  itself  offensively,  and  to  give  much  trouble  to  the  admin¬ 
istration.  The  Assembly  and  Council  fought  about  the  prerogatives  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  two  bodies.  The  Assembly,  on  June  15,  1685,  impeached  Chief 
Justice  Nicholas  Moore,  who  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  Five.  Ten 
articles  were  preferred  before  the  Council,  chiefly  upon  the  ground  of  various 
malpractices  and  misdemeanors,  mostly  technical,  or  growing  out  of  his  dicta¬ 
torial  and  arbitrary  manners.  Owing  to  some  informality  in  the  proceedings, 
he  escaped  conviction,  but  not  punishment;  for  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Assembly,  and  forbidden  to  hold  any  office  of  trust.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Dr.  Moore  was  regarded  as  guiltless  of  any  heinous  offense.  Other 
difficulties  in  the  government  occurred :  Patrick  Robinson,  clerk  of  the  court, 
was  voted  a  public  enemy,  and  John  Curtis,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  charged 
with  the  use  of  treasonable  language.  It  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
piracy,  and  complaints  were  loud  and  frequent,  the  several  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  being  sometimes  accused  of  undue  leniency  in  their  dealing  with  the 
freebooters. 

To  settle  these  disorders,  the  people  sought  the  return  of  Penn.  But  other 
and  weightier  matters  now  claimed  his  attention.  Dissatisfied  with  the  action 
of  the  Council,  or  rather  its  negligence,  and  to  cure  certain  evils  which  he  had 
seen  arise,  Penn  determined  to  relieve  it  and  its  president  of  the  executive  power, 
and  to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  five  commissioners,  any  three  of  whom  were  to 
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constitute  a  quorum,  whose  action  in  enacting  or  changing  the  law,  should 
have  the  same  force  as  though  the  Proprietor  was  himself  present  and  govern¬ 
ing.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Nicholas  Moore,  James  Claypoole,  Robert  Turner,  and 
John  Eckley  were  the  first  appointed,  in  February,  1687.  Moore  and  Clay¬ 
poole  died  before  the  commission  arrived,  and  their  places  yvere  filled  by 
Arthur  Cook  and  John  Simcock.  In  their  instructions,  the  commissioners 
were  charged  to  correct  the  inefficient  conduct  of  the  Council,  “for  I  will  no 
more  endure  their  most  slothful  and  dishonorable  attendance.”  He  also 
charged  the  commissioners  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  their  station ;  to  abrogate 
all  laws  except  the  fundamentals;  to  call  a  new  Assembly;  and  finally,  they 
were  solemnly  admonished  “to  be  most  just  in  the  sight  of  the  all-seeing,  all¬ 
searching  God.” 

Lloyd,  the  head  of  the  five  commissioners,  had  been  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  had  held  places  of  trust  at  home.  Attaching  himself  to  the  Quakers,  he 
had  become  skilled  in  argumentation,  and  in  the  defense  of  their  doctrines. 
Having  formed  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  New  World,  he  had  embarked 
with  Penn,  to  whose  favor  he  had  commended  himself  during  the  voyage  by 
the  steadfastness  of  his  faith  and  by  his  fortitude  under  the  severest  trials. 

Soon  after  the  consummation  of  this  change,  Lloyd,  who  was  weary  of  the 
cares  and  fruitless  contentions  of  a  power  in  which  he  found  himself  but  an 
agent,  applied  to  Penn  to  be  relieved.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  man  to  fill  the 
anomalous  position  which  had  been  created.  The  President  of  the  Council 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  held  responsible  for  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the 
government,  while  he  had  no  more  authority  than  each  of  the  four  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  Penn  finally  determined  to  gratify  the  desire  of  Lloyd, 
bearing  witness  in  the  communication  which  granted  his  release  to  an  unfeigned 
regard  and  esteem  for  him.  In  this  letter,  dated  October  27,  1687,  Penn  says : 
“I  am  sorry  that  Thomas  Lloyd,  my  friend,  covets  a  quietus,  he  is  young, 
active,  and  ingenious ;  for  from  such  it  is  that  I  expect  help,  and  such  will  not 
sow  in  vain ;  but  since  his  his  desire,  I  do  hereby  signify  his  dismiss  from  the 
trouble  he  has  borne,  (for  some  time  of  rest  and  ease,  at  least,)  and  do 
nominate  in  my  name,  under  the  Great  Seal,  till  further  orders,  Samuel  Car¬ 
penter,  who,  I  hope,  will  accept,  and  industriously  serve  that  station,  else 
Thomas  Ellis.”  The  new  member  was  not  to  take  Lloyd’s  place  as  president, 
but  to  be  one  of  the  Council,  all  possessing  equal  power,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
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Penn,  each  was  to  act  as  chairman  a  month  in  succession,  or,  if  preferred,  the 
senior  member  to  preside  steadily. 

Penn’s  correspondence  revealed  the  fact  that  he  longed  to  be  with  his 
Colony,  and  that  he  realized  the  need  of  his  strong  hand  in  the  government. 
In  a  letter  to  Lloyd  about  this  time,  he  says :  “No  honor,  interest  or  pleasure, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  shall  be  able  to  check  my  desire  to  live  and  die  among 
you;  and  though,  to  my  grief,  my  stay  is  yet  prolonged,  on  private  and  public 
accounts,  yet,  depend  upon  it,  Pennsylvania  is  my  worldly  delight,  and  end  of 
all  places  on  the  earth.” 

The  commission  of  five  did  not  work  out  as  Penn  believed  it  would. 
Though  permission  had  been  given  to  Lloyd  to  retire  from  the  Council,  and 
another  member  had  been  designated,  yet  for  some  reason  Lloyd  remained 
until  near  the  close  of  the  year  1688.  In  the  meantime  he  had  recommended 
to  the  Proprietor  the  appointment  of  one  person  to  the  supreme  executive 
power,  having  had  the  sad  experience  with  a  many-headed  executive.  Penn 
was  disposed  to  heed  this  advice,  but  was  much  perplexed  to  find  a  suitable 
representative.  He  had  tried  his  friends,  chief  men  of  the  Colony,  and  they 
had  failed.  He  accordingly  determined  to  send  a  stranger,  not  a  Quaker,  but  a 
man  of  experience,  learning  and  ability.  To  this  end  he  selected  and  commis¬ 
sioned  Captain  John  Blackwell,  who  had  been  a  soldier  with  Cromwell,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  selection,  in  one  of  the  New  England  colonies.  “Since 
no  Friend,”  says  Penn,  “would  undertake  the  Governor’s  place,  I  took  one  that 
was  not,  and  a  stranger,  that  he  might  be  impartial,  and  more  reverenced.  He 
is,  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  great  repute  for  ability,  integrity,  and  virtue.” 

Captain  John  Blackwell,  Deputy  Governor,  1688-90 — Blackwell’s 
commission  bore  the  date  July  25,  1688,  and  although  he  was  in  America  at 
the  time,  he  did  not  present  himself  before  the  Council  until  the  following 
March.  He  and  the  Council  never  acted  in  harmony,  and  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance  was  accomplished  during  his  short  and  stormy  term.  The  hopes  which 
the  Proprietor  had  cherished  from  the  appointment  of  Blackwell  could  not  be 
realized;  for  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  Colony  and  assumed  authority, 
than  dissensions  began  to  show  themselves.  Lloyd  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
Great  Seal,  claiming  that  it  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  Proprietor  for 
life.  Of  his  own  motion,  Blackwell  arrested  and  imprisoned  officers  high  in 
the  service  of  the  Province,  attempted  to  establish  and  organize  the  militia, 
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under  plea  of  threatened  hostilities  by  France,  and  questioned  the  validity  of 
all  laws  passed  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  administration.  The 
Assembly  endeavored  to  check  his  arbitrary  rule;  but  he  defeated  its  ends  by 
forming  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  who  absented  themselves  from  its  sessions, 
leaving  less  than  a  quorum. 

Next  came  news  that  James  II  was  dethroned  and  William  of  Orange  was 
King  of  England.  The  Quakers  would  neither  celebrate  nor  wear  mourning 
as  they  did  not  feel  sure  which  King  they  were  under,  and  determined  to 
await  events,  but  William  and  Mary  were  at  once  proclaimed  in  the  Province. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  Deputy  Governor,  1690-93 — After  a  little  more  than  a 
year  of  this  turbulent  rule,  Governor  Blackwell  called  the  Council  together 
January  1,  1690,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  been  relieved  of  his  office. 
He  really  seemed  glad  to  be  free.  “  ’Tis  a  good  day,”  he  said;  “I  have  given 
and  doe  unfeignedly  give  God  thanks  for  it  (wch  are  not  only  words),  for,  to 
say  no  worse,  I  was  very  unequally  yoked.”  Penn  in  relieving  him  sent  a 
commission  to  the  Council,  authorizing  them  to  select  three  persons  from 
whom  he  would  choose  a  Governor ;  until  his  choice  was  made  the  one  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes  was  to  act,  for  which  another  commission  was  sent 
over,  signed  and  sealed  in  blank.  The  Council  acting  upon  Penn’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  Thomas  Lloyd,  on  January  2,  again  became  the  Chief  Executive. 

With  a  sincere  desire  to  heal  the  wounds  and  compose  all  differences,  Penn 
proposed  three  forms  of  executive  power,  which  he  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Council ;  five  commissioners,  or  a  Deputy  Governor,  each  of  which  forms  had 
already  been  tried.  The  majority  favored  a  Deputy  Governor;  but  the  council- 
men  from  the  three  Territories,  who  had  viewed  the  transfer  of  power  from 
New  Castle  to  Philadelphia  with  concern,  opposed  this,  favoring  the  five  com¬ 
missioners,  and  when  they  found  themselves  outnumbered,  withdrew  from 
the  Council,  with  the  determination  of  ruling  the  Territories  independent  of 
the  Province,  until  the  will  of  the  Proprietor  should  be  known.  A  deputation 
from  the  Council  was  sent  to  New  Castle  to  induce  the  seceding  members  to 
return,  but  without  success.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  Council, 
appointed  judges  for  the  three  counties  and  made  ordinances. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  Council  of 
the  members  representing  the  Territories,  and  a  due  notification  of  the  choice 
by  the  remaining  members  of  Thomas  Lloyd  as  president,  Penn  commissioned 
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Lloyd  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Province  and  William  Markham,  the  former 
secretary,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Council  with  the  seceding  members, 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Territories. 

Though  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  minority  of  the  Council  in  granting 
a  separation  of  the  Territories  from  the  Province,  Penn,  nevertheless,  felt 
himself  much  aggrieved  by  the  want  of  harmony  and  union  among  his  friends. 
After  recounting,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  several  changes  which  he  had 
made  in  the  administration  of  government,  upon  the  advice  and  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  his  people,  he  exclaims:  “What  could  be  tenderer?  Now  I  perceive 
Thomas  Lloyd  is  chosen  by  the  three  Upper,  but  not  the  three  Lower,  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  sits  down  with  his  broken  choice.  This  has  grieved  and  wounded  me 
and  mine,  I  fear  to  the  hazard  of  all.  Whatever  the  morals  of  the  Lower 
Counties  are,  it  was  embraced  as  a  mercy  that  we  got  and  united  them  to  the 
Province;  and  a  great  charter  ties  them,  and  this  particular  ambition  has 

broken  it . Had  they  learned  what  this  means,  I  will  have  mercy  and 

not  sacrifice,  there  had  been  no  breaches  nor  animosities  there  till  I  had  come, 
at  least.” 

The  immediate  evils  which  the  Proprietor  had  anticipated  from  the  separa¬ 
tion  did  not  arise,  for  the  government  was  administered  with  more  harmony 
and  efficiency  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  his  departure.  Though  unex¬ 
pectedly  relieved  of  difficulty  in  one  direction,  there  came  in  another  which 
proved  of  more  injury  to  the  Province  than  any  evil  which  had  hitherto 
existed.  It  was  a  schism  in  the  church.  This,  to  a  religion  whose  cardinal 
tenet  is  peace  and  good  will,  was  especially  vexatious.  It  was  incited  by 
George  Keith,  who,  after  having  taught  in  the  public  school  for  a  year,  had 
entered  the  ministry.  He  was  of  quick  and  acute  perceptions,  and  well 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  but  with  little  skill  or  moderation  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  was  disposed  to  push  his  logistics  to  absurd 
conclusions.  He  was,  moreover,  of  an  irascible  and  intemperate  disposition, 
heaping  abuse  upon  his  opponents  in  public  assemblies  and  by  inflammatory 
pamphlets.  He  held  that  there  was  too  great  a  slackness  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  that  members  thereof  could  not  consistently  serve  as  magis¬ 
trates  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  Upon  small  provocations,  if  any,  he  called 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  “fools,  ignorant  heathens,  lyers,  heretics,  rotten 
ranters,  muggletonians.”  Lloyd,  he  declaired,  “was  not  fit  to  be  a  governor, 
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and  that  his  name  would  stink.”  A  considerable  party  in  the  church  followed 
him,  and  Keith  proclaimed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  true  Society  of  Quakers, 
stigmatizing  all  others  as  apostates. 

After  submitting  to  the  intemperate  conduct  of  Keith  until  forebearance 
seemed  no  longer  to  be  a  virtue,  a  declaration  or  testimony  of  denial  was 
drawn  up  against  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
confirmed  at  the  next  general  Yearly  Meeting.  From  the  force  of  this  decree, 
which  was  in  effect  an  act  of  expulsion,  he  appealed  to  the  Society  in  London, 
where  he  appeared  in  person  in  his  own  defense;  but  so  wrathful  and  intem¬ 
perate  did  he  show  himself,  that  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting  was 
confirmed.  He  subsequently  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Quakers,  and  with¬ 
drawing  entirely  from  them,  joined  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  ordained 
a  clergyman  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  After  officiating  in  England,  in 
America,  and  again  in  England,  he  finally  died  an  unhappy  man,  declaring 
on  his  death  bed :  “I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was  a  Quaker !  for  then  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  well  with  my  soul.” 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  while  contemplating  the  troubles  which  were 
experienced  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  why  the  Proprietor,  whose  personal  influence  in  his  Province  and  in 
his  church  was  puissant,  withheld  his  presence.  The  necessity  which  kept  him 
in  England  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  him ;  but  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control  barred  his  return.  In  a  letter  to 
Lloyd,  dated  April  14,  1691,  he  says:  “It  has  been  (my  absence)  £20,000 
to  my  damage  in  the  country,  and  above  £10,000  here,  and  to  the  Province  500 
families ;  but  the  wise  God  that  can  do  what  He  pleases,  as  well  as  see  what  is 
in  man’s  heart,  is  able  to  require  all ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  all  shall  work 
together  for  good  in  this  very  thing,  if  we  can  overlook  all  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  our  views  Godward  in  public  matters.  See  that  all  be  done  prudently  and 
humbly,  and  keep  down  irreverence  and  looseness,  and  cherish  industry  and 
sobriety.” 

The  principal  causes  of  his  detention  may  be  briefly  recited.  On  December 
6,  1684,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Charles  II,  from  whom  Penn  had 
received  his  original  charter,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  his  brother, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  James  II.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  favor  by  the  nation,  although  his  profession  of  the 
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Catholic  religion  was  incompatible  with  his  station  as  head  of  the  Established 
Church.  Long  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had  declared  to  William 
Penn  that  he  was  opposed  to  persecution  on  account  of  religion;  and  after 
attaining  to  power  he  professed  to  hold  the  same  views.  On  the  first  day  of  his 
reign  he  made  a  speech,  disclaiming  all  arbitrary  principles  in  government, 
and  promising  protection  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  gave  general  satis¬ 
faction,  and  he  soon  received  congratulatory  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Society  of  Friends  offered  at  that  time  any 
congratulations;  but,  soon  after,  they  waited  on  him  with  an  address,  asking 
the  exercise  of  his  clemency,  and  showing  that  upwards  of  1,400  members  of 
the  society,  of  both  sexes,  were  continued  prisoners  in  England  and  Wales, 
only  for  worshipping  God  according  to  their  sense  of  duty,  and  for  conscien¬ 
tiously  refusing  to  swear.  The  liberation  of  these  prisoners  did  not  take  place 
for  a  year  after  their  case  was  brought  before  the  King,  and  it  was  then  done 
chiefly  through  the  personal  influence  and  intercession  of  William  Penn.  His 
chief  objects  in  returning  to  England  were  to  solicit  the  liberation  of  the 
Friends  and  to  obtain  a  favorable  settlement  of  the  boundary  question.  It 
became  necessary  for  him  to  appear  frequently  at  court. 

The  zeal  manifested  by  the  King  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  high  tone  he  assumed  with  regard  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  judicial 
murders  perpetrated  in  his  name  by  Jeffrys  and  others,  were  rapidly  alienating 
the  affections  of  the  people.  The  odium  of  his  proceedings  attached  to  all 
who  were  known  to  enjoy  his  confidence,  and,  among  others,  Penn  was  accused 
of  favoring  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court.  The 
old  charge  of  his  being  bred  at  St.  Omer’s,  and  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  was 
revived,  and,  owing  to  the  highly  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  was  believed 
by  many.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Penn,  though 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  King,  opposed  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  boldly 
remonstrated  against  them. 

On  the  abdication  of  James  II,  in  November,  1688,  and  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  all  the  friends  or  intimates  of  the  exiled  monarch  fell  under 
public  odium,  most  of  them  deservedly,  but  in  the  case  of  Penn,  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  motives  and  conduct, 
and  from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies.  On  December  10,  1688,  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  then  sitting.  In  reply  to  their  questions,  he 
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assured  them  that  “he  had  done  nothing  but  what  he  could  answer  for  before 
God  and  all  the  princes  in  the  world ;  that  he  loved  his  country  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  religion  above  his  life,  and  never  acted  against  either;  that  all  he  ever 
aimed  at  in  his  public  endeavors  was  no  other  than  what  the  Prince  (William) 
declared  for;  that  King  James  was  always  his  friend  and  his  father’s  friend, 
and  in  gratitude  he  was  the  King’s,  and  did  ever,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  influence 
him  to  his  true  interest.”  Although  nothing  appeared  against  him,  he  was 
required  to  give  sureties  for  his  appearance  the  first  day  of  the  next  term.  At 
the  next  term  his  case  was  continued  to  the  Easter  term  following,  when 
nothing  being  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  cleared  in  open  court. 

In  the  year  1690  Penn  was  again  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Lords 
of  the  Council.  His  answer,  as  before,  was  manly,  candid,  and  wise.  He  was 
ordered  to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the  next  Trinity  term,  which  he  did;  and  at 
the  time  appointed  he  appeared  in  court,  and  was  honorably  discharged.  Soon 
afterward  his  name  was  included  in  a  proclamation  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
eighteen  persons  supposed  to  be  disaffected  to  the  government.  He  was 
again  apprehended  and  lodged  in  prison  to  await  his  trial ;  and  when  brought 
before  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench,  there  being  no  evidence  against  him,  he 
was  discharged. 

Being  now  at  liberty,  he  made  preparations  for  a  voyage  to  America ;  and 
while  thus  engaged,  he  learned  that  an  infamous  wretch,  named  William 
Fuller,  whom  the  Parliament  afterwards  declared  was  “a  cheat  and  a  notorious 
imposter,”  had,  under  oath,  accused  him  to  the  government,  and  that  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  This  vexatious  proceeding  deranged  all  his 
plans;  for,  to  leave  England  while  he  was  under  suspicion  and  subject  to 
arrest,  would  be  construed  by  his  enemies  as  evidence  of  his  guilt;  and  if  he 
surrendered  himself  for  trial,  he  would  probably  be  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  oaths  of  a  profligate  villain,  and  even  an  acquittal,  as  he  had  frequently 
experienced,  was  no  security  against  fresh  accusations.  In  this  sad  dilemma, 
he  concluded  to  defer  his  cherished  purpose  of  returning  to  Pennsylvania.  He 
allowed  the  ships  to  depart  without  him,  and  took  private  lodgings  in  London, 
where  he  lived  in  seclusion.  If  the  government  had  been  desirous  for  his 
apprehension,  doubtless  the  officers  could  readily  have  found  him  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  satisfied  of  his 
innocence,  and  only  permitted  his  name  to  be  inserted  for  effect,  and  to  satisfy 
popular  clamor. 
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When  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  assembled  in  London,  Penn  wrote 
them  from  his  retreat  a  touching  and  affectionate  letter,  in  which  he  says :  “My 
privacy  is  not  because  men  have  sworn  truly,  but  falsely  against  me.”  During 
his  seclusion  of  nearly  three  years,  he  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Friends, 
among  whom  were  John  Locke  and  others  eminent  for  their  worth.  His  time 
was  usefully  occupied  in  study  and  writing  religious  works. 

Under  the  Crown  oe  England,  1693-95 — These  dissensions  served  to 
furnish  the  Crown  with  a  pretext  to  deprive  Penn  of  his  Province.  Though 
enjoying  the  respect  of  King  William,  Penn  was,  nevertheless,  regarded  with 
disfavor  by  the  party  in  power,  and  every  opportunity  was  seized  by  his 
enemies  to  defeat  his  designs.  Prevented  thus  by  false  accusations  from  join¬ 
ing  his  colony,  troubles  were  fomented  among  his  people  during  his  absence, 
and  he  was  finally  brought  to  the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  authority  in  his 
Province  wrested  from  him  and  given  to  another.  On  October  21,  1692,  a 
commission  was  issued  by  William  and  Mary  to  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Governor 
of  New  York,  directing  him  to  assume  the  government  of  the  Province  and 
Territories  of  Pennsylvania.  Fletcher  did  not  receive  the  commission  until 
some  months  later,  and  on  April  19,  1693,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Lloyd  that 
he  would  commence  his  journey  to  Philadelphia  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  desired  that  notice  of  his  coming  should  be  given  to  the  principal  free¬ 
holders,  when  their  Majesties’  commands  would  be  communicated  to  them. 

Fletcher  came  dressed  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  royalty,  attended  by 
a  numerous  retinue,  gorgeously  bedecked  with  feathers  and  gold  lace,  to 
assume  the  government.  He  was  empowered  to  summon  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  require  its  members  to  subscribe  to  the  oaths  and  tests  prescribed  by  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  to  make  laws  in  conjunction  with  the  Assembly,  he  having  a 
vote  upon  their  acts,  etc.  No  mention  was  made  of  William  Penn,  nor  of  the 
Provincial  Constitution,  yet,  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fletcher  at  Philadelphia, 
the  government  was  surrendered  to  him  without  objection,  but  most  of  the 
Quaker  magistrates  refused  to  accept  from  him  the  renewal  of  their 
commissions. 

William  Penn  condemned  this  ready  abandonment  of  his  rights,  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  Colonel  Fletcher,  warning  him  of  the  illegality  of  his 
appointment,  which  might  have  restrained  the  latter  from  exercising  his 
authority  had  it  been  timely  received,  as  he  was  attached  to  Penn  by  many 
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personal  favors.  He  also  sharply  censured  the  subserviency  of  both  Lloyd 
and  Markham  on  the  occasion.  The  Assembly  again  refused  to  appropriate 
money  unless  the  vote  of  supplies  was  preceded  by  a  redress  of  grievances,  and 
Fletcher  endeavored  to  reason  with  them.  “I  would  have  you  consider,”  he 
said  in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly,  “the  walls  about  your  gardens  and  orchards, 
your  doors  and  locks  of  your  houses,  mastiff  dogs,  and  such  other  things  as  you 
make  use  of  to  defend  your  goods  and  property  against  thieves  and  robbers, 
are  the  same  courses  that  their  majesties  take  for  their  forts,  garrisons,  and 
soldiers,  etc.,  to  secure  their  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  you  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  their  subjects.”  Then  followed  more  honeyed  words,  saying  that  he 
considered  their  principles,  that  they  could  not  carry  arms,  nor  levy  money  to 
make  war,  though  for  their  own  defense,  yet  he  hoped  they  would  not  refuse 
to  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked;  that  was,  to  supply  the  Indian 
nations  with  such  necessaries  as  may  influence  their  continued  friendship  to 
these  provinces.  Still  the  Quakers  refused  to  be  convinced  and  did  not  comply 
with  his  demands.  The  first  business  before  the  General  Assembly  was  a 
proposition  to  raise  money  by  taxation  and  the  first  tax  levied  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  resulted  when  an  act  was  passed  levying  a  penny  a  pound  on  property 
for  the  support  of  the  government.  The  sum  thus  raised  amounted  to  £760. 
But  Fletcher  failed  when  he  attempted  to  organize  a  militia. 

William  Penn  was  not  wholly  in  accord  with  the  absolute  refusal  of  the 
Assembly  to  appropriate  money  with  which  to  better  secure  the  public  defense, 
nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  effects  which  such  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Crown  might  have  upon  his  particular  interests.  He  was  now  much  less 
under  the  cloud  of  suspicion.  He  had  many  friends  among  the  nobles  who 
surrounded  the  King,  and  his  true  character  was  at  last  made  known  to  him. 
Lords  Rochester,  Ranelagh,  and  Sidney,  countenanced  and  assisted  by  Lord 
Somers,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir  John  Trenchard,  in  an  interview 
which  was  granted  them  for  the  purpose,  sought  of  King  William  an  acquittal 
of  the  false  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  Penn,  and  a  restoration  of 
his  Province.  It  was  shown  most  conclusively  that  Penn  was  innocent  of  any 
criminal  action  or  design,  or  even  desire,  inimical  to  his  Majesty’s  government, 
at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  great  injury  and  loss  which  he  had  sustained  in 
being  prevented  from  leaving  the  country  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his 
Province.  The  King  frankly  told  them  in  reply  that  Penn  was  his  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  that  he  should  consider  himself  discharged  from  all  accusations,  and  at 
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liberty  to  pursue  his  inoffensive  way  of  life.  Whereupon  Penn,  by  invita¬ 
tion,  visited  the  secretary,  and  received  formal  assurance  of  his  freedom,  and 
on  August  20,  1694,  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  restored  to  him  by 
royal  commission. 

In  the  preamble  to  this  patent  the  ostensible  reasons  for  depriving  Penn  ol 
power  and  intrusting  it  to  Governor  Fletcher  are  thus  set  forth :  “Upor 
information  that,  by  reason  of  great  miscarriages  in  the  government  of  oui 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  America,  and  the  absence  of  the  Proprietor,  the 
same  was  fallen  into  disorder  and  confusion  by  means  whereof,  not  only 
the  public  peace  and  administration  of  justice  was  broken  and  violated,  but 
there  was  also  great  want  of  provision  for  the  guard  and  defense  of  our  said 
Province  against  our  enemies,  whereby  it  was  apprehended  that  our  said 
Province  and  the  adjacent  Colonies  were  much  in  danger  of  being  lost  from 
the  crown  of  England,  & c.”  It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  reasons  set  forth 
by  the  enemies  of  Penn,  and  were  the  ones  upon  which  the  royal  action  was 
taken;  but,  as  was  afterwards  conclusively  shown  to  the  King,  they  were 
groundless.  Hostility  to  all  friends  of  the  deposed  monarch  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  compel  the  Province  to  contribute  for  the  common  defense  of  all  the 
American  colonies,  which  was  despaired  of  under  Quaker  rule,  were,  in  reality, 
probably  among  the  most  potent  of  these  causes.  Shortly  before  his  rein¬ 
statement,  William  Penn’s  wife,  Guilielma  Maria,  died,  February  23,  1693- 
1694,  and  this  great  affliction,  together  with  the  disorganized  state  of  his 
finances,  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  great  desire  to  immediately  return  to  his 
Province,  and  he  was  detained  in  England  several  years  longer.  On  July  10, 
following,  his  old  friend  and  deputy,  Thomas  Lloyd,*  died  after  a  sickness  of 


♦Thomas  Lloyd  was  born  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  and  being  of  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  was  in  the  way  of  advancement,  when  he  became  a  Quaker,  and  attach¬ 
ing  himself  closely  to  this  sect,  came  to  America  with  Penn,  with  the  design  of  making  it 
his  home.  Though  disinclined  to  politics,  he  was  made  a  chief  councillor,  and  upon  the 
departure  of  Penn,  became  in  fact  Governor,  which  position  he  held,  with  slight  interrup¬ 
tions,  until  his  death.  His  learning,  wisdom,  and  moderation  enabled  him  to  exert  a  most 
healthful  influence  over  the  infant  Colony,  and  to  shape  the  government  to  beneficent  ends. 
It  was  at  a  period  in  the  history  of  governments,  when  popular  rights  were  little  known, 
and  the  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from  pushing  liberty  to  the  license  of  extrava¬ 
gant  acts,  unchastened  and  unrestrained  by  exalted  moral  principles  and  a  degree  of 
moderation  rarely  found  in  an  inexperienced  popular  assembly.  The  character  of  Lloyd 
was  well  suited  to  such  an  emergency.  Void  of  arbitrary  or  ambitious  views,  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  abstract,  he,  nevertheless,  was  so  well  schooled 
in  the  practices  of  human  nature,  as  to  realize  that  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute 
verity  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  is  attained  by  an  accommodating  policy,  and  that  there  is 
danger  of  losing  all  by  an  arbitrary  one.  In  his  controversy  with  Keith,  the  superiority 
of  his  own  reasoning  and  judgment  was  apparent,  and  his  final  triumph  was  most  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  Colony,  and  honorable  to  himself.  He  died  in  great  peace  of  mind.  In  his  last 
•  Hs  “Friends,  I  love  you  all;  I  am  going  from  you.  I  die  in  unity  and  love 

with  all  faithful  friends.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  kept  the  faith;  which  stands 
not  m  the  wisdom  of  words,  but  in  the  power  of  God;  I  have  fought,  not  for  strife  and 
contention,  but  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel; 
I  lay  down  my  head  in  peace,  and  desire  you  may  all  do  so.  Friends,  farewell  all.” 
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a  malignant  fever  of  only  six  days’  continuance,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

Penn  again  appointed  Captain  Markham  his  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Territories  on  September  24,  1694,  and  named  John  Goodson  and 
Samuel  Carpenter  as  his  assistants.  These  commissioners  reached  Markham 
on  March  24,  1695. 

In  the  meantime,  Governor  Fletcher  and  Markham,  his  deputy,  had  been 
encountering  the  old  difficulties  with  Council  and  Assembly.  The  dread  of 
the  French  and  Indians  still  prevailed,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
Quakers  to  favor  a  militia.  Indeed,  old  Chief  Tamanend  and  his  Delaware 
Indians  had  given  proof  of  their  friendly  intentions  when  they  begged  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  Five  Nations  from  forcing 
them  into  a  fight  with  the  French  and  Huron.  These  Indians  desired  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  Quaker  neighbors.  As  Tamanend  said  to  the  Governor: 
“We  and  the  Christians  of  this  river  have  always  had  a  free  roadway  to  one 
another,  and  though  sometimes  a  tree  has  fallen  across  the  road,  yet  we  have 
still  removed  it  again  and  kept  the  path  clear,  and  we  desire  to  continue  the  old 
friendship  that  has  been  between  us  and  you.”  Fletcher  promised  the  aid  so 
much  desired  by  the  Indians. 

When  the  Legislature  met  on  May  22,  1694,  Fletcher,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Albany,  tried  his  best  to  get  a  vote  of  men  and  money,  or 
either,  for  defensive  purposes,  but  he  refused  to  sanction  any  of  the  methods 
proposed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  fight  with  the  Assembly  which  followed 
resulted  in  that  body  being  dissolved  by  the  Governor. 

Fletcher  immediately  summoned  the  Assembly,  but  in  doing  so,  raised  the 
opposition  of  the  Council,  which  began  to  badger  him  with  remonstrances, 
alleging  that,  by  the  charter  of  Charles  II,  Penn  was  empowered  to  make  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  Province,  and  that  under  that  charter  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  10th  of  January,  and 
protesting  against  calling  it  for  legislative  purposes  at  any  other  time. 
The  Assembly,  however,  met,  and  the  members  being  duly  qualified,  Fletcher 
demanded  money  to  meet  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  in  defending 
Albany  against  the  French  and  Indians.  The  French  at  this  time  were  at 
war  with  the  English;  and  Count  Louis  de  Buade  Frontenac,  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  had  incited  the  Indians  to  join  him  in  hostilities.  Fletcher  fortified 
his  demand  by  a  letter  from  Queen  Mary,  in  which  she  expressed  her  will  and 
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pleasure  that  all  the  Colonies,  upon  the  application  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  should  contribute  men  and  money  for  the  defense  of  the  threatened 
frontier.  More  trouble  arose  when  Fletcher  attempted  a  new  form  of  election 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Province,  and  the  rejection  of  eight  of  the  old  laws, 
chiefly  penal.  The  Assembly  insisted  that  their  rights  should  first  be  redressed. 
Fletcher  claimed  the  right  to  alter  laws  without  even  the  assent  of  Assembly, 
and  to  strengthen  his  position  threatened  to  annex  the  Province  to  New  York. 
The  moderate  party,  rather  than  submit  to  this,  preferred  receiving  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  rights  and  liberties  as  a  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
The  Assembly  was  careful  of  its  privileges,  stubbornly  resisting  any  infringe¬ 
ment  thereof ;  but  finally  passed  a  rate  bill  of  a  penny  a  pound  for  the  support 
of  government,  and  a  poll  tax  of  six  shillings,  which  yielded  over  seven  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  A  number  of  bills  were  passed,  and  laws  already  in  force  con¬ 
firmed,  when,  the  business  having  been  completed,  Fletcher  appointed  William 
Markham  as  his  Deputy  Governor,  dissolved  the  Assembly  at  their  request, 
and  departed  for  New  York. 

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor,  1693-95 — The  restoration  of 
the  former  government  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  happy.  Governor  Fletcher 
had  made  himself  unpopular,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  Markham  to  immediately 
gain  confidence,  even  though  he  had  called  the  Council  on  April  20,  1695,  and 
the  Assembly  on  September  10,  following,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  charter.  Governor  Markham  reunited  the  Delaware  counties  to  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  but  did  not  succeed  in  harmonizing  affairs  in  his  new  government.  The 
Council  and  he  soon  fell  out  over  the  election  of  representatives  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly;  and  when  he  called  together  the  latter  body  he  disregarded  the  organic 
law,  assuming  that  the  suspension  of  the  Proprietor  had  annulled  it,  and  that 
he  was  invested  with  supreme  power  until  a  new  Constitution  was  framed. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Quaker  Assembly  a  species  of  “log-rolling”  was 
attempted,  when  that  body  voted  a  tax  and  plan  of  the  appropriation  raised  by 
it,  together  with  another  bill,  a  new  act  of  settlement,  in  which  the  Assembly 
secured  to  itself  the  privilege  which  they  sought  to  obtain  from  the  Proprietary 
in  vain.  Markham,  however,  refused  the  bait,  and  declined  to  give  his  assent 
to  both  bills.  The  Assembly  refused  to  divorce  them  and  at  once  dissolved 
the  body. 

After  this  event  it  appears  that  Markham  dispensed  with  both  Council  and 
Assembly,  and  governed  the  Province  as  suited  himself  for  an  entire  year.  On 
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September  25,  1696,  he  summoned  a  new  Council,  which  advised  the  Governor 
to  issue  writs  of  election  and  convene  a  new  Assembly  on  October  25,  to 
which  he  complied.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  met  a  contest  began  with  the 
Governor.  Markham  urged  a  request  made  by  Queen  Mary,  complaining  of 
the  Province  in  violating  the  laws  regulating  trade,  and  asking  for  supplies  for 
defense.  The  Assembly  remonstrated  against  the  Governor’s  speech,  and  peti¬ 
tioned  for  a  restoration  of  the  provincial  charter  as  it  was  before  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  committed  to  Governor  Fletcher’s  trust. 

The  Governor  was  asking  for  money  and  relief,  and  suggested,  to  quiet 
their  consciences,  that  it  could  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  food  and 
raiment  for  the  Indians  that  had  lately  suffered  much  by  the  French.  This 
became  the  basis  of  a  compromise,  and  the  Assembly  agreed  to  vote  a  tax, 
provided  the  Governor  convened  a  new  Assembly,  with  the  full  number  of 
representatives,  according  to  the  old  charter.  Markham  yielded,  his  Council 
drew  up  the  supply  bill,  and  a  new  charter  or  frame  of  government,  and  both 
bills  became  laws. 

This  new  Constitution,  adopted  November  7,  1696,  was  more  democratic, 
was  approved  by  the  Governor  and  immediately  put  in  operation.  By  its  pro¬ 
visions  the  Council  was  made  to  consist  of  twelve  members,  two  from  each 
county,  and  the  Assembly  four  members  from  each  county,  elected  annually. 
The  latter  was  given  the  right  to  originate  bills,  to  sit  on  its  adjournments  and 
to  be  indissoluble  during  the  term  for  which  it  was  elected.  This  instrument 
was  the  third  frame  of  government  adopted,  but  it  was  never  formally  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Proprietary  and  continued  in  force  only  until  after  his  second 
arrival.  Under  it  the  people  were  content,  it  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
popular  cause. 

While  hostilities  between  France  and  England  lasted  the  French  had  many 
privateers  upon  the  ocean.  After  peace  was  concluded,  some  of  the  privateers¬ 
men  paid  no  heed  to  its  conditions,  but  continued  their  forcible  seizures,  which 
now  was  piracy.  Taking  advantage  of  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Quaker  Prov¬ 
ince,  they  were  accustomed  to  run  into  the  Delaware  for  safe  harbor.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Captain  William  Kidd’s  crew  had  just  been  disbanded  in  New 
York,  and  many  of  them  had  come  to  the  Delaware.  To  break  up  this  dan¬ 
gerous  and  most  dishonorable  practice,  the  Governor  and  Council  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  the  magistrates  and  all  good  citizens  to  join  in 
preventing  it.  It  was  charged  by  the  enemies  of  the  Proprietor  that  evil- 
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disposed  persons  in  the  Province  were  privy  to  these  practices,  that  they  had 
not  only  harbored  Avery,  the  noted  pirate,  but  had  systematically  encouraged 
the  extensive  smuggling  operations  conducted  by  the  Scotch  and  the  Dutch, 
and  that  the  inability  of  the  Province  to  prevent  them  was  a  proof  of  the  impo¬ 
tence  of  a  government  which  eschewed  force.  Penn  felt  keenly  this  reproach, 
and  urged  the  exercise  of  constant  vigilance  for  its  removal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PENN’S  LAST  STAY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Penn  Again  Comes  to  His  Province — Penn  so  arranged  his  affairs  that 
he  sailed  from  Cowes,  England,  September  9,  1699,  in  the  ship  “Canterbury,” 
Captain  Fryers,  and  landed  again  in  his  Province  at  Chester,  December  1, 
where  his  arrival  was  heralded  with  a  military  salute,  and  two  days  later 
reached  his  “great  city,”  Philadelphia.  On  account  of  adverse  winds  the 
“Canterbury”  experienced  a  rough  voyage  of  more  than  three  months.  On 
this  trip  Penn  was  accompanied  by  his  second  wife,  the  former  Hannah  Cal- 
lowhill,  whom  he  married  on  March  5,  1695-96.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
Thomas  Callowhill,  a  respected  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  a  successful  dealer 
in  linens.  But  Hannah’s  family  did  not  belong  to  the  gentry,  and  this  second 
marriage  lowered  the  prospects  in  life  of  Penn’s  three  children  then  living, 
Springett,  Letitia,  and  William,  and  carried  him  into  greater  expenditure  and 
deeper  financial  embarrassment.  Springett  died  a  month  after  this  change  in 
his  home;  William  married  two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  and  Letitia 
lived  with  her  father  and  stepmother  until  her  own  marriage,  August  20,  1702. 

Soon  as  Penn  arrived  in  Philadelphia  he  made  a  formal  call  upon  his 
deputy,  Governor  Markham,  and  on  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  city  and 
Province,  who  had  met  and  received  him  at  the  water’s  edge.  He  was  very 
cordially  welcomed  by  all  classes,  says  James  Logan,  who  had  come  out  with 
the  Proprietor,  and  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  him.  From  Markham’s 
house  Penn  proceeded  to  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  and  took  part  in  the 
afternoon  meeting,  offering  prayer  and  delivering  one  of  those  short  incisive 
addresses  in  which  he  was  so  happy.  It  was  generally  understood  that  Penn 
intended  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Province. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  and  the  Friends  had  dispersed  to  their  homes, 
Penn  and  his  suite  went  to  the  house  of  Edward  Shippen  and  lived  there  for 
a  month.  About  January  14  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  built  by 
Samuel  Carpenter,  long  known  as  the  “Slate  roof  house.”  On  January  29, 
his  son,  John,  was  born,  the  only  male  of  the  Penn  family  to  be  born  in  the 
New  World.  He  is  distinguished  in  history  as  “John  Penn,  the  American,” 
from  his  two  nephews  named  John.  By  his  second  marriage  William  Penn 
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had  seven  children :  John,  Thomas,  Hannah,  Margaret,  Richard,  Dennis,  and 
Hannah.  The  first  daughter,  Hannah,  died  on  her  parents’  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1708-09,  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

Most  of  William  Penn’s  second  visit  to  Pennsylvania  was  spent  at  Penns- 


bury  Manor,  his  Bucks  County  residence.  When  Penn  sojourned  at  Penns- 

bury,  James  Logan  re¬ 
mained  at  the  slate 
roof  house,  faithfully 
acquainting  himself 
with  the  details  of  the 
Proprietaries’  compli¬ 
cated  business  and  the 
various  affairs  of  the 
city  and  Province. 
Never  was  man  or 
State  better  served 
than  Penn  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  by  James  Lo¬ 
gan.*  The  lives  of 
men  like  James  Logan 
ennoble  the  pages  of 
history  and  make  its 
study  an  elevating  pur¬ 
suit  and  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  the  resources 
of  public  morality. 
This  man  was  worthy 
the  compliment  which 
the  great  vicegerent, 
Shikellamy,  paid  him, 
when  he  named  his  son  in  his  honor ;  he  was  worthy  to  have  been  the  trusted 
friend  of  William  Penn,  and  to  have  had  Benjamin  Franklin  for  his  printer. 


James  Logan 


*James  Logan  was  born  in  Lurgan,  Ireland,  October  28,  1674.  His  father,  Patrick 
Logan,  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Logan,  of  Restairig,  Scotland,  sprang  from  that  stock  of 
proud  Scottish  lairds,  distinguished  for  long  pedigrees  and  barren  acres,  whose  children 
have  lent  their  genius  to  the  service  of  the  world.  James  Logan  was  a  lad  of  precocious 
mind — at  sixteen  he  knew  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  afterwards  mastered  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  probably  Dutch  and 
German.  He  became  familiar  with  several  Indian  dialects.  He  went  into  trade  as  a  linen 
draper’s  apprentice  in  Dublin,  then  in  the  Bristol  trade  for  himself.  At  Bristol,  in  1698, 
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The  world  has  not  produced  many  men,  who,  after  forty  years  spent  in  the 
whirl  of  active  business  and  intense  political  strife,  can,  with  clean  hands  and 
unsullied  reputation,  calmly  retire  to  the  company  of  his  books,  endow  a 
library  and  make  a  translation  of  Cicero’s  “De  Senectute,”  printing  it,  as  the 
writer  himself  pleasantly  says,  “in  a  large  and  fair  character  so  that  old  men 
may  not  be  vexed  by  the  defective  eyesight  in  reading  what  was  so  appropriate 
to  their  years; ” 


William  Penn,  Proprietor,  1695-1718 — William  Penn,  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  years,  had  now  come  with  the  design  of  making  Pennsylvania  his 
final  abiding  place.  His  first  objects  were  to  settle  a  stable  government;  to 
renew  pledges  of  friendship  and  ever-during  peace  with  the  Indians ;  to  secure 
marital  and  civil  rights  to  Negro  slaves,  and  to  provide  for  their  spiritual 
teaching;  and  to  secure  for  Philadelphia  a  liberal  and  just  charter. 


he  met  William  Penn,  and  became  his  private  secretary  and  devoted  follower  ever  after. 
In  the  year  1699,  he  sailed  with  William  Penn  on  his  second  visit  to  his  province  in 
America.  In  mid-ocean  another  ship  came  into  sight,  and  as  England  and  France  were 
at  war,  all  feared  that  the  strange  vessel  might  be  an  enemy.  The  crew  prepared  for 
action.  Penn  and  his  friend,  who  did  not  believe  in  warfare,  went  below.  Only  one  of 
Penn’s  party  remained  on  deck  to  help  defend  the  ship,  James  Logan.  Soon  Logan  went 
below  to  tell  Penn  that  the  strange  vessel  was  English,  when  Penn  reproved  him  for 
undertaking  to  engage  in  fighting,  as  he  was  a  Quaker.  The  young  man  replied  with 
spirit:  ‘‘Why  did  thee  not  order  me  to  come  down?  Thee  was  willing  enough  that  I 
should  stay  and  help  to  fight,  when  thee  thought  there  was  danger!” 

Penn  was  able  to  spend  less  than  two  years  here,  but  during  his  stay,  Logan  had 
become  not  only  a  helper  but  also  an  intimate  friend.  Penn  trusted  his  secretary  to  the 
utmost,  and  when  he  sailed  away,  left  all  his  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  under  Logan’s  direc¬ 
tion.  “I  have  left  thee  in  an  uncommon  trust,”  wrote  Penn,  ‘‘with  a  singular  dependence  on 
thy  justice  and  care.”  There  was  no  mistake  in  trusting  James  Logan.  He  kept  Penn 
informed  of  everything,  and  scrupulously  attended  to  all  Penn’s  business  affairs. 

From  the  moment  of  Penn’s  departure,  in  1701,  to  Logan’s  death,  1751,  he  was  always 
the  power  behind  the  proprietary  throne,  wielding  what  was  sometimes  almost  absolute 
authority  with  singular  propriety  and  judgment.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Province,  com¬ 
missioner  of  property,  and  of  Indian  affairs,  member  and  president  of  Council,  acting 
Governor,  and  chief  justice. 

After  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Logan  decided  to  build 
a  country  home  for  himself.  He  erected  a  fine  mansion,  which  he  called  Stenton,  near  the 
Old  York  Road.  Here  he  lived  for  nearly  a  quarter  century  more.  His  thigh  was  broken 
in  a  fall,  and  he  was  compelled  to  live  retired,  but  his  love  of  books  was  so  constant  and 
sincere  that  the  pursuit  of  literature  became  his  passion.  But  even  in  seclusion  he  never 
neglected  his  public  duties  for  his  private  tastes.  Many  important  affairs  of  state  were 
transacted  at  Stenton,  which  was  nearly  always  surrounded  by  deputations  of  Indians,  who 
camped  about  the  house  to  seek  advice  and  favors  from  their  honored  friend  ‘‘hid  in  the 
bushes.”  As  many  as  a  hundred  Iroquois  once  stayed  at  Stenton  for  three  days  as  Logan’s 
guests.  Thomas  Godfrey’s  improvements  in  the  quadrant  were  made  at  Stenton  under 
Logan’s  eye,  and  Franklin  and  he  worked  together  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  each 
other’s  good  qualities.  The  British  determined  to  burn  Stenton,  when  they  captured 
Philadelphia,  but  the  cleverness  of  an  old  Negro  woman  servant  saved  the  historic  man¬ 
sion.  Lord  Howe  afterwards  made  Stenton  his  headquarters.  Now  the  famous  house, 
quite  two  hundred  years  old,  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  and 
is  kept  in  good  condition  and  open  for  visitors.  It  stands  near  the  station  at  Wayne 
Junction. 

Logan  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen, 
who  married  Thomas  Story.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Read,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  was  wedded  eight  years  after  his  ill-success  with  Miss  Shippen. 
His  children  were  not  literary  in  their  tastes  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  left  his 
library  to  Philadelphia,  endowing  it  for  its  perpetual  maintenance,  with  the  Springetts- 
bury  Manor  property  which  he  had  received  from  Penn’s  estate. 

Logan  was  a  fine  type,  dignified  yet  courteous,  and  his  conversation  was  quiet  and 
reserved.  Gordon  says:  “Never  was  power  and  trust  more  safely  bestowed  for  the  donor. 
The  secretary  faithfully  devoted  his  time  and  his  thoughts  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
master,  and  bore  with  firmness,  if  not  with  cheerfulness,  the  odium  which  his  unlimited 
devotion  drew  upon  himself.”  He  died  at  Stenton,  October  31,  1751. 
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The  Proprietary  believed  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  entirely  new  form  of 
government  and  labored  earnestly  to  obtain  additional  legislative  restrictions 
upon  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  artifices 
of  the  whites.  He  conferred  frequently  with  the  several  nations  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  visiting  them  familiarly  in  their  forests,  participating  in  their  festivals 
and  entertaining  them  with  much  hospitality  and  state  at  his  mansion  at  Penns- 
'  bury.  He  formed  a  new  treaty  wth  the  tribes  located  on  the  Susquehanna  and 
its  tributaries  and  also  with  the  Five  Nations.  This  treaty  was  one  of  peace. 

In  1701,  Penn  took  a  second  trip  into  the  interior  of  the  Province  and  paid 
a  visit  to  New  York  and  also  one  to  Maryland.  He  was  accompanied  to  the 
Quaker  meeting  at  Tredhaven  Creek,  now  Easton,  Maryland,  by  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  and  his  wife  with  a  numerous  retinue. 

But  Penn  had  much  more  to  do  than  visit ;  he  had  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
many  disagreeable  tasks,  for  his  position  was  peculiar. 

There  were  two  strong  parties  in  his  Province,  one  sought  to  subvert  his 
proprietorship  absolutely,  the  other  to  modify  and  curtail  his  authority  by  pro¬ 
curing  a  new  charter,  or  radical  amendments  to  the  existing  one.  Colonel 
Robert  Quarry,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  John  Moore,  the  Crown  Attor¬ 
ney,  were  in  the  lead  of  one  party,  and  David  Lloyd,  Attorney  General  of  the 
Province,  and  the  popular  leader  in  the  Assembly,  directed  the  movements  of 
the  other.  Neither  side  cared  for  Penn,  for  during  the  controversy  between 
Markham  and  Quarry  he  had  supported  his  Deputy  Governor,  and  since  his 
arrival  in  the  Province  he  had  aroused  the  personal  animosity  of  Lloyd,  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  versatile  but  vindictive  man,  by  rebuking  his  intemperate  attitude 
towards  Quarry,  which  Lloyd  resented.  This  most  significant  event  happened 
in  1698.  Because  of  troubles  with  the  pirates  and  in  an  effort  to  collect  cus¬ 
toms  duties  the  King  established  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  of  which  Robert 
Quarry  was  the  judge  and  John  Moore  the  attorney.  The  marshal  of  the 
court  seized  the  goods  upon  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  man  named  Adams,  alleg¬ 
ing  a  violation  of  the  law.  David  Lloyd  went  into  the  County  Court  and  sued 
out  a  writ  of  replevin  under  which  the  sheriff  secured  the  possession  of  the 
goods  from  the  marshal  and  surrendered  them  to  Adams,  upon  his  giving 
bond.  At  the  hearing  the  marshal  produced  the  letters  patent  from  the  King 
with  the  effigy  of  the  King  stamped  on  them,  and  the  wax  seal  attached, 
enclosed  in  tin.  Lloyd  grasped  the  credentials,  rose  to  his  full  height,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  and  awe  of  all  present,  said:  “What  is  this?  Do  you  think 
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to  scare  us  with  a  great  box  and  a  little  baby?  ’Tis  true,  fine  pictures  please 
children,  but  we  are  not  to  be  frightened  at  such  a  rate.”  He  followed  it  up 
by  saying  that  those  who  brought  about  the  creation  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
were  greater  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  than  those  who  claimed  ship 
money  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  This  was  an  open  defiance  of  the  King,  and 
a  suggestion  that  the  fate  of  Charles  I  might  be  repeated.  Lloyd  was  sus¬ 
pended  as  councillor,  in  consequence  of  his  actions,  but  it  was  the  first  ray  of 
the  dawn  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  seed  had  been  sown. 

William  Penn’s  capacity  to  rule  men  has  never  been  doubted,  as  this  is 
revealed  with  unexpected  force  during  his  personal  administration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  his  Province,  1699-1701.  He  made  a  determined  effort  to  break 
up  piracy  on  the  Delaware,  even  to  the  point  of  going  into  a  little  detective 
and  private  business  himself;  he  prevented  the  Lords  of  Trade  from  proceed¬ 
ing  against  his  charter  with  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto;  he  resorted  to  severe 
measures  against  all  who  were  in  any  way  suspected  in  connection  with  these 
matters;  he  agreed  to  a  revision  of  the  charter;  and  he  purged  his  Council  of 
the  disorganizing  elements,  including  David  Lloyd  himself. 

It  appears  from  the  Colonial  Records  that  Penn,  in  the  spring  of  1700, 
brought  before  the  Provincial  Council  a  law  for  regulating  the  marriages  of 
Negroes,  which  was  approved  by  that  body,  but  lost  in  the  popular  branch.  It 
is  stated  that  he  mourned  over  the  state  of  the  slaves,  but  his  attempts  to 
improve  their  condition  by  legal  enactments  were  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  His  efforts  were  more  successful  in  his  own  religious  society; 
for,  upon  his  suggestion,  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  made  a  minute 
expressive  of  the  concern  they  felt  for  the  Negroes  and  Indians;  that  Friends 
should  be  very  careful  in  discharging  a  good  conscience  towards  them  in  all 
respects,  but  more  especially  for  the  good  of  their  souls;  and  with  this  view 
religious  meetings  should  be  held  among  them.  It  is  manifest  that  the  first 
concern  for  their  slaves,  on  the  part  of  the  Friends  in  that  day,  was  to  promote 
their  spiritual  welfare ;  and  as  they  attended  to  this,  their  minds  were  gradually 
opened  to  see  that  slaveholding  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  after  many  years  of  persevering  religious  effort  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  enabled  to  free  itself  from  a  practice  that  had,  in  an  unwatch- 
ful  hour,  been  permitted  to  take  root. 

Penn,  at  one  time,  owned  a  few  slaves,  but  when  he  understood  the  evils 
of  the  system,  he  liberated  them.  This  fact  is  substantiated  by  a  will  he  made 
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in  1701,  which  is  still  extant,  and  contains  this  clause:  “I  give  to  my  blacks 
their  freedom,  as  is  under  my  hand  already,  and  to  old  Sam  100  acres,  to  be 
his  children’s  after  he  and  his  wife  are  dead,  forever.” 

On  April  23,  1701,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  held  between  William 
Penn  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehanna  Minqua,  Shawnee,  Conoy,  and  other 
tribes. 

On  August  1,  1701,  the  Assembly  was  called  together  to  consider  a  letter 
from  the  King  asking  for  £350  to  repair  and  build  forts  in  New  York.  The 
application  was  refused,  the  Assembly  was  not  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  war¬ 
like  purposes  of  another  colony. 

The  Indian  trade  at  this  time  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
the  subject  was  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council.  It  was 
believed  that  the  French  traders  had  debauched  the  Indians  with  rum  and 
false  rumors.  The  Council  ordered  the  arrest  of  and  imprisonment  of  the 
French  traders,  Louis  and  Peter  Bezaillion,  of  Conestoga,  who  had  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  very  dangerous  persons  in  their  traffic  with  the  Indians ;  it  was 
also  resolved  that  a  company  be  formed,  “who  should  take  all  measures  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  a  true  value  and  esteem  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  set¬ 
ting  before  them  good  examples  of  probity  and  candor,  both  in  commerce  and 
behaviour,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  duly  instructed  in  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity.” 

Penn  Returns  to  England — While  Penn  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
devising  measures  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  Province,  he  received  let¬ 
ters  from  his  friends  in  England,  stating  that  “strenuous  endeavors  were  used 
by  several  united  interests,  to  procure  an  act  of  Parliament  for  annexing  to 
the  Crown  the  several  proprietary  governments ;  for  which  purpose  a  bill  was 
then  before  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  been  twice  read,  and  though  not 
likely  to  pass  that  session,  there  was  no  hope  of  staving  it  off  longer  than  the 
next,  unless  the  Proprietary  would  make  his  appearance  in  person,  and  answer 
the  charges  brought  against  his  government  by  evil-minded  persons.”  His 
friends  in  England  urged  the  necessity  of  his  return,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Province  as  well  as  his  own  interest  seemed  to  require  it,  so  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  leave  his  adopted  country  to  appear  once  more  at  his  old  post  near 
the  British  Court. 

A  new  Assembly  was  called  to  meet  on  September  15,  1701,  when  the 
Proprietary  told  them  he  contemplated  the  voyage  to  England  with  great 
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regret,  “having  promised  myself  the  quietness  of  a  wilderness,”  but,  finding 
he  could  best  serve  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  “neither  the  rudeness 
of  the  season  nor  the  tender  circumstances  of  my  family  can  overrule  my 
intention  to  undertake  it.” 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly  since  his  return  (April,  1700)  Penn 
had  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of  reforming  the  charter  and  laws.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions  on  the  proposed  new  charter,  the  representatives  of 
the  Lower  Counties  took  offense  and  withdrew  from  the  Assembly.  This  was 
only  the  preliminary  of  the  final  separation  of  the  Delaware  counties  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  new  charter  having  been  prepared  and  read,  article  by 
article,  and  “every  part  thereof  approved,  agreed  to,  and  thankfully  received,” 
finally  the  Assembly  was  dissolved  on  October  28,  1701,  the  Governor  having 
signed  the  New  Charter  of  Privileges,  and  several  important  acts. 

This  was  the  last  charter  granted  to  the  Province  and  Territories,  and  in 
some  respects  was  even  more  liberal  than  those  which  preceded  it.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  change  was  in  allowing  the  Assembly  to  originate  bills  and  to  sit  on  its 
own  adjournments.  It  made  no  provision  for  the  election  of  a  Council,  which 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  prohibited  from  taking  cognizance  of  any 
complaint  relating  to  property,  unless  appeals  should  be  provided  by  law.  In 
regard  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  new  Constitution  was  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  the  old  one.  By  a  supplementary  article,  the  Province  and  Territories 
were  allowed  to  dissolve  their  union  at  any  time  within  three  years  by  giving- 
due  notice. 

Penn  created  a  commission  of  property  to  expedite  the  conveyance  of 
patents,  titles,  and  lands  grants,  consisting  of  Edward  Shippen,  Griffith  Owen, 
Thomas  Story,  and  James  Logan.  He  then  commisisoned  a  Council  under  his 
own  seal  to  consult  and  assist  him  or  his  deputy  in  all  public  affairs  of  the 
Province;  it  consisted  of  Edward  Shippen,  John  Guest,  Samuel  Carpenter, 
William  Clark,  Thomas  Story,  Griffith  Owen,  Phineas  Pemberton,  Samuel 
Finney,  Caleb  Pusey,  and  John  Blunston,  any  four  of  them  to  be  a  quorum. 

The  Indians  being  informed  of  his  expected  departure,  waited  upon  him  in 
large  numbers  to  express  their  affection  and  confidence.  They  said  “they 
never  first  broke  covenant  with  any  people,  for  they  did  not  make  them  in 
their  heads  but  in  their  hearts.”  The  ship  being  ready  to  sail,  Penn  convened 
the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  on  October  29,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  them 
and  present  them  a  charter  for  the  city.  I11  the  charter  Edward  Shippen  was 
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named  mayor  and  Thomas  Story  recorder.  On  the  following  day  he  appointed 
Andrew  Hamilton,  formerly  Governor  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  to  be  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor,  and  James  Logan  was  made  Provincial  Secretary  and  Clerk 
of  the  Council.  On  November  i,  1701,  William  Penn,  with  his  wife  Hannah, 
his  daughter  Letitia,  and  his  infant  son  John,  embarked  at  Philadelphia  on 
board  the  ship  “Dalmahoy”  for  England.  And  so  Penn  passed  away  from 
the  Province  he  had  created,  never  to  return  to  it  again. 

Pennsbury  Manor  is  positively  located  and  the  foundations  of  the  original 
mansion,  twenty-five  miles  above  Philadelphia,  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware 
River,  near  Tulleytown,  Bucks  County,  are  now  uncovered.  Many  articles  of 
intense  interest  and  value  have  been  recovered,  and  in  numerous  instances  these 
relics  will  prove  of  value  in  the  proposed  restoration  of  this  most  historic 
manor.  Through  the  work  of  Donald  A.  Cadzow,  archaeologist  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Historical  Commission,  of  which  Hon.  James  N.  Rule,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  chairman,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  reproduce 
the  manor  house,  and  other  buildings,  upon  the  original  foundations  of  each 
structure,  and  each  replica  to  be  built  of  the  same  material  as  its  original.  The 
site  of  Pennsbury,  originally  6500  acres,  was  owned  by  Warner  Gravel  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  generously  deeded  sufficient  of  this  vast  estate, 
including  the  manor  site,  to  provide  for  a  majestic  State  Park,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  present  day  may  visit  and  enjoy  the  scene  of  the  home  life 
of  the  great  Founder.  Through  the  personal  interest  of  Hon.  Charles  Henry 
Moon,  and  former  United  States  Senator  Joseph  R.  Grundy,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  plans  have  been  perfected  for  the  Pennsbury  Memorial, 
this  new  State  Park.  The  principal  building  will  be  known  as  the  “Welcome 
House, ”  and  will  be  erected  on  the  foundations  of  the  long-vanished  barn  and 
cattle-feeding  sheds.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commonwealth  and  interested 
associations  will  promptly  restore  Pennsbury  Manor — the  home  William  Penn 
loved  so  much — on  its  original  foundations,  to  be  a  replica  in  every  detail.  It 
will  be  a  two-story  brick  mansion,  forty  by  sixty  feet  in  size,  with  out-kitchen, 
two  larders,  brew  house,  a  milan  oven,  a  stable  for  twelve  horses,  cattle-feeding 
shed,  etc.,  also  the  garden  walls,  steps,  walks,  and  landing  pier.  Few  houses 
in  America  at  the  time  of  William  Penn  were  comparable  with  Pennsbury 
Manor.  The  restoration  of  this  historic  group  will  be  a  reminder  of  the 
environment  which  was  appropriate  for  the  proprietor  of  the  great  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FROM  PENN’S  DEPARTURE  TO  THE  “INDIAN  WALK.” 


Andrew  Hamilton,*  Lieutenant  Governor,  1701-03 — The  proceedings 
of  the  several  Provincial  governments  from  the  date  of  Penn’s  departure  until 
the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  are  monotonous  and  dreary.  The  same  issues  were 
being  fought  out,  over  the  same  familiar  ground,  and  by  the  same  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  interests  of  the  crown,  the  Proprietary,  and  the  people  could  not 
harmonize.  To  add  to  this  unhappy  situation  it  must,  in  truth,  be  stated  that 
the  Deputy  Governors,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  were  of  inferior  metal.  The 
Penns  needed  money;  the  Crown  demanded  supplies  and  money;  the  people 
were  continually  vexed  and  complaining;  everything  was  out  of  joint;  yet 
the  Province  grew  and  prospered  amazingly.  The  people  were  frugal,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  sincerely  religious.  The  Quakers  remained  in  practical  control  of 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Province;  they  kept  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
as  they  intended  they  should  be,  the  Quaker  City  and  the  Quaker  State. 

Penn  and  his  suite  had  hardly  stepped  ashore  from  the  “Dalmahoy,”  about 
the  middle  of  January,  1702,  before  King  William  died,  on  March  18,  when 
the  Princess  Anne,  of  Denmark,  succeeded  him  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Cornbury  was  sent  to  New  Jersey,  and  Colonel  Rovert  Lovelace  to  New 
York,  in  the  hope  of  consolidating  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania  into  a  single  Province,  New  England  was  to  be  a  second  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas  a  third. 

He  was  in  royal  favor,  yet  he  was  again  confronted  with  his  old  enemy, 
Judge  Quarry,  who  was  now  influential,  and  industriously  looking  for  this 
consolidation.  The  Quakers,  always  mistrusted  in  England,  were  more  so 
now  than  any  other  colonists,  except  the  New  England  republicans. 

Penn  was  successful  in  warding  off  the  blows  aimed  at  his  proprietary 
interests;  but  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  in  planting  his  Colony  and 


♦Andrew  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  from 
which  city  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1685;  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Lord  Neil  Camp¬ 
bell,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Deputy  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  1686.  In  1689,  while  on  a 
voyage  to  England,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  detained  sometime  in  France.  He  devised 
the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  post  offices  in  the  Colonies,  and  on  April  4,  1692,  was 
appointed  Deputy  Postmaster  General  for  all  the  plantations.  He  was  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  from  1692  to  1698,  and  again  from  1699  to  1701,  when  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Deputy  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  His  appointment  was  opposed  in  England;  at  home 
the  Assembly  refused  to  ratify  Penn’s  charter;  and  the  Delaware  counties  refused  to 
reunite  with  Pennsylvania. 
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defending  its  interests,  involved  him  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  treachery  of  one  Philip  Ford,  his  steward,  who  charged 
exorbitant  commissions  on  the  large  sums  of  money  that  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  on  his  advances  he  calculated  compound  interest  every  six  months 
at  eight  per  cent.,  which  was  one-third  more  than  the  law  allowed.  Although 
Ford  had  received  £17,000,  and  expended  £16,000  only,  he  brought  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  in  his  debt  to  the  amount  of  £10,500.  Penn  having  confidence  in  him, 
accepted  his  accounts  without  sufficient  examination,  and  finally,  to  secure 
the  debt,  gave  him  a  lien  upon  his  Province  in  the  form  of  a  deed  of  con¬ 
veyance. 

After  the  death  of  the  steward,  his  heirs  brought  suit,  and  Penn  being 
arrested,  became  a  prisoner  for  debt.  He  offered,  for  “peace  sake,”  to  pay 
such  a  sum  as  disinterested  men  might  award,  but  the  prosecutors  were  inex¬ 
orable,  and  he  continued  about  nine  months  within  the  prison  bounds,  during 
which  time  his  friends  exerted  themselves  for  his  relief,  and  the  sum  of  £7,600 
being  raised,  it  was  accepted  in  liquidation  of  the  claim,  and  he  was  again  set 
at  liberty. 

Andrew  Hamilton,  the  first  of  Penn’s  governors,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
founder’s  mind  and  purposes,  served  but  a  short  time,  and  even  that  was  a 
hectic  period. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton  first  met  his  Council  on  November  14, 
1701.  The  representatives  of  the  Lower  Counties  refused  to  meet  those  of  the 
Province,  and  expressed  their  determination  to  remain  apart.  The  Governor 
strongly  urged  the  advantages  of  union,  and  brought  every  possible  influence 
to  bear,  but  without  effect. 

The  Governor  and  Council  ordered  Anne  of  Denmark  to  be  proclaimed 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  on  July  10,  1702,  in  advance  of  official  instructions, 
because  war  had  been  declared  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  use  of  the 
sovereign’s  name  was  necessary  in  calling  out  the  militia  for  defense.  This 
proclamation  would  involve  military  measures,  and  provoked  passive  resist¬ 
ance  from  the  Quakers.  However,  the  Governor  made  preparations  for  the 
defense  of  the  Province  by  organizing  a  military  force,  of  which  George  Low- 
tlier,  subsequently  Attorney  General,  was  the  first  captain. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble  Governor  Hamilton  died  suddenly  April  20, 
1703,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  family  in  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
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Edward  Shippen,  President  of  Council,  1703-04 — By  the  death  of 
Governor  Hamilton,  the  exercise  of  executive  power  devolved  upon  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  of  which  Edward  Shippen*  was  president. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1703  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  Province  and  the 
Territories  should  ever  after  act  separately  in  a  legislative  capacity.  This 
separation  proved  final,  the  two  bodies  never  again  meeting  in  common. 


John  Evans,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1704-09 — The  Proprietary  selected 
Mr.  John  Evans  as  the  successor  to  Governor  Hamilton.  He  was  of  Welsh 
origin,  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of  good  natural  abilities,  but  not  of 
exemplary  morals.  He  was  deficient  in  neither  wit  nor  talents,  but  lacked 
experience,  prudence  and  tact,  and  was  offensive  to  the  Quakers.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  Queen’s  household  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  was 
doubtless  selected  out  of  deference  to  the  views  of  the  party  at  court,  who 
believed  that  a  stable  and  efficient  government  could  not  be  administered  upon 
the  peace  principles  of  the  Quakers.  A  Church  of  England  party  had  grown 
up  in  Pennsylvania,  and  these  Episcopalians  jealously  watched  the  proceedings 
of  the  Quaker  magistrates  of  the  Province,  and  represented  them  as  unfit  to 
rule,  especially  in  time  of  war.  Evans  arrived  in  the  Province,  February  2, 
1704,  and  with  him  came  William  Penn,  Jr.,  the  second  and  only  surviving 
son  of  the  founder  by  his  first  marriage. 

For  information  on  business,  but  not  guidance  in  mode  of  life,  Evans  and 
Penn,  Jr.,  looked  to  James  Logan.  The  number  of  the  Council  was  increased 
and  William  Penn,  Jr.,  was  elected  one  of  the  new  members;  the  others  being 
Roger  Mompesson,  James  Logan,  William  Rodgers,  William  Trent,  Richard 
Hill,  and  Jasper  Yeates,  men  of  whom  no  one  could  have  the  slightest  objec¬ 
tions.  Pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  the  Proprietary,  Governor  Evans  earn¬ 
estly  applied  himself  to  reunite  the  Province  and  the  Territories;  and  his  lack 
of  success  in  this  measure  produced  an  unfavorable  disposition  toward  the 


*Edward  Shippen  was  born  in  Hillham,  England,  in  1639.  He  was  bred  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  emigrated  to  Bobton,  Massachusetts,  in  1668,  where  he  became  a  wealthy 
merchant.  He  married  Elizabeth  Lybrand,  a  Quakeress,  and  united  with  that  sect.  In 
1693  it  is  said  he  was  banished  to  take  refuge  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  wealth  and  char¬ 
acter  obtained  for  him  position  and  influence.  In  1695  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly; 
the  year  following  to  the  Council,  of  which  body  he  continued  a  member  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1697.  In  1701  he  became  the  first  mayor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  being  so  named  in  William  Penn’s  charter;  during  that  year  he  was  also  appointed 
by  Penn  to  be  one  of  his  commissioners  of  property.  It  was  as  president  of  Council  that 
he  was  the  executive  head  of  the  Provincial  Government,  after  the  death  of  Governor 
Hamilton.  He  was  an  alderman  and  later  treasurer  of  the  city.  He  was  proverbially  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  three  great  things — “the  biggest  person,  the  biggest  house,  and  the  big¬ 
gest  coach.”  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Chief  Justice  Edward  Shippen,  and  an  ancestor 
of  Dr.  William  Shippen,  the  first  medical  lecturer  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  second  in 
America.  Mayor  Shippen  died  October  2,  1712. 
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Province  in  which  he  showed  a  partiality  toward  the  Lower  Counties  which 
embittered  his  whole  administration. 

A  bill  confirming  the  late  provincial  charter,  granted  by  Penn,  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  which  contained  provisions  from  which  the  Governor  with¬ 
held  his  sanction.  Whereupon  the  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  Proprietor,  asking  a  redress  of  grievances,  the  address  to 
be  based  upon  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  Assembly.  It  was  drawn  by 
Joseph  Wilcox;  but  instead  of  being  governed  by  the  temperate  resolutions 
of  the  Assembly,  he  launched  out  into  a  torrent  of  abuse  of  the  Governor,  and 
even  of  the  Proprietor.  This  paper  was  not  approved  by  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  to  only  four  of  whom  it  was  shown. 

On  November  i,  1704,  occurred  an  incident  that  was  called  the  “great 
fray.”  Governor  Evans,  William  Penn,  Jr.,  and  others  were  drinking  in  a 
tavern  late  at  night,  when  Constable  James  Wood  raided  the  place.  Some  one 
blew  out  the  lamp,  and  in  the  small  riot  which  ensued  the  Governor  was  ter¬ 
ribly  beaten  up  by  Alderman  Wilcox,  who  had  responded  to  the  constable’s  call 
for  aid.  On  the  following  day  the  alderman  wisely  decided  that  no  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  given  those  concerned  in  the  altercation,  as  they  were  doing 
their  duty  in  quelling  a  disturbance.  The  Assembly  lost  the  little  respect  it  had 
for  Evans  and  with  his  enemy,  David  Lloyd,  as  the  leader,  they  petitioned  to 
the  Proprietary,  but  Evans  dismissed  the  Assembly,  and  the  people  elected  a 
a  new  one. 

The  French  and  Indians  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility,  and  in  the 
defense  of  the  colonies,  Pennsylvania  had  rendered  but  little  assistance.  Evans 
disregarded  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Quakers,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Province,  made  a  call  for  militia  by  public  proclamation.  It 
was  made  in  good  faith,  as  the  Governor  desired  to  render  such  aid  as  was 
rightfully  expected  of  the  Province.  His  call  met  no  response;  and  the  dis¬ 
appointed  executive  formed  a  most  discreditable  plan  for  testing  the  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  the  Ouaker  faith. 

On  May  16,  1705,  the  day  of  the  annual  fair  in  Philadelphia,  Evans  by 
previous  concoction  with  accomplices  in  New  Castle,  caused  John  French, 
sheriff  of  New  Castle,  and  his  clerk  to  ride  to  Philadelphia  in  great  haste  bear¬ 
ing  the  intelligence  that  a  French  fleet  had  arrived  that  morning  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  was  laying  waste  the  territory,  and  would  tsoon  arrive  before  the  city. 
Governor  Evans,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  up  and  down  the  streets,  with 
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sword  drawn,  directing  all,  regardless  of  sect,  party  or  religious  opinion,  to 
hasten  to  the  public  defense.  The  wildest  consternation  prevailed.  The  ship¬ 
ping  and  small  boats  were  run  up  the  river;  the  horrors  of  slaughter  and  pil¬ 
lage  seemed  imminent;  plate  and  valuables  were  thrown  into  wells;  many  hid 
themselves ;  and  the  timid  were  taken  ill.  Quakers  who  adhered  to  their  prin¬ 
ciple  of  abstaining  from  war,  were  insulted  and  threatened. 

This  contemptible  experiment  was  entirely  futile  in  securing  the  result 
which  the  Governor  sought.  It  was  also  the  day  on  which  the  Quakers  held 
their  Weekly  Meeting;  and  regardless  of  the  tumult  and  the  consternation 
which  prevailed,  they  met  as  though  nothing  unusual  was  occurring,  and 
engaged  in  their  appointed  devotions.  Before  nightfall  the  ruse  was  discov¬ 
ered,  and  the  authors  of  the  cruel  farce  were  glad  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  By 
his  despicable  conduct,  the  Governor  drew  upon  himself  the  contempt  of  all 
right-thinking  men.  His  immorality  seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height 
about  this  time. 

Governor  Evans  also  offended  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  when  he 
authorized  the  erection  of  a  fort  near  New  Castle,  where  it  could  be  of  little  use 
to  the  Province.  Inward  bound  ships,  not  owned  by  residents,  were  obliged 
to  deliver  their  half-pound  of  powder  for  each  ton  measurement.  The  practice 
was  unauthorized  by  charter,  and  was  vexatious  to  commerce.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  only  by  stern  resistance  was  this  unlawful 
procedure  broken  up.  At  length  Richard  Hill,  William  Fishbourne  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Preston,  three  spirited  Quakers,  resolved  to  remove  the  nuisance  by  a 
method  different  from  any  that  had  yet  been  attempted.  Hill  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  on  board  the  “Philadelphia,”  dropped  down  the  river  and  anchored 
above  the  fort.  Two  of  them  went  ashore  and  informed  French,  the  com¬ 
mander,  that  their  vessel  was  regularly  cleared,  and  demanded  to  pass  without 
interruption.  This  demand  was  refused,  when  Hill,  at  the  helm,  passed  the 
fort  with  no  other  injury  than  a  shot  through  the  mainsail.  French  pursued 
in  an  armed  boat  and  was  taken  aboard,  while  his  boat,  cut  from  the  vessel, 
fell  astern,  and  he  was  led  a  prisoner  to  the  cabin. 

Governor  Evans  was  apprised  of  the  matter  and  followed  the  “Philadel¬ 
phia”  by  land  to  New  Castle  and,  after  she  had  passed  the  fort,  pursued  her  in 
a  smaller  but  faster  boat  to  Salem,  where  he  boarded  her  in  great  anger,  and 
behaved  with  considerable  intemperance.  Lord  Cornbury,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  also  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Delaware,  happened  to  be  at  Salem, 
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and  the  prisoners  were  taken  before  him.  He  gave  them  and  Governor  Evans, 
as  well,  a  severe  reprimand,  and  when  all  promised  to  behave  in  the  future  they 
were  dismissed  and  Governor  Evans  was  jeered.  Following  this  spirited 
action  the  fort  no  longer  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  Mass  in  Pennsylvania  was  celebrated  January 
io,  1707. 

Governor  Evans  made  an  extended  trip  among  the  Indians,  which  began 
'June  27,  1707.  The  Conestoga  and  other  Indians  had  advised  him  that  the 
Nanticoke  of  Maryland  designed  war  against  the  Five  Nations.  Governor 
Evans  visited  in  turn:  “Pequehan,  on  the  Pequea;  Dekonoagah,  on  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Pequehan;  Conestogae  and  Peix- 
tang.”  At  the  latter  place  he  seized  one  Nicole,  a  French  Indian  trader, 
against  whom  complaints  had  been  made.  He  was  secured  and  mounted  upon 
a  horse  with  his  legs  tied  together  beneath  the  horse’s  belly.  The  articles  of 
remonstrance,  subsequently  addressed  to  the  Proprietary  by  the  Assembly, 
make  it  appear  that  the  Governor’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  and  among  the 
Indians  was  not  free  from  censure,  it  being  described  as  “abominable,  and 
unwarrantable.” 

To  add  to  Governor  Evans’  other  troubles  he  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
David  Lloyd  and  a  misunderstanding  with  his  secretary,  James  Logan,  which, 
with  the  antagonism  of  the  Assembly,  almost  paralyzed  legislative  action,  and 
led  to  a  lamentable  exhibition  of  ill-temper  on  the  part  of  the  Governor. 
Remonstrances  were  sent  to  William  Penn,  which  tended  to  produce  the  very 
steps  which  the  Assembly  desired  to  guard  against,  of  provoking  the  Governor 
to  relinquish  an  ungrateful  Province  to  the  Crown  of  England,  which  had  long 
wished  to  possess  it. 

Governor  Evans  was  removed  early  in  the  year  1709  and  lived  in  the 
stately  house  built  by  Thomas  Fairman,  at  Shackamaxon.  He  returned  to 
England.  Of  his  subsequent  career  little  is  known.  He  died  in  England 
about  1730. 

Charles  Gookin,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1709-17 — When  the  conduct 
of  Governor  Evans  brought  about  his  dismissal,  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Charles  Gookin  was  approved  by  the  Queen  and  Privy  Council  on  June  28, 
1709- 

Colonel  Gookin,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  years  and 
experience,  and  Penn  expected  much  of  him;  he  was  past  fifty  years  of  age 
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when  appointed.  “He  is  sober,”  wrote  Penn,  “understands  to  command  and 
obey,  moderate  in  his  temper,  and  of  what  you  call  a  good  family.  He  intends, 
if  not  ill  treated,  to  lay  his  bones,  as  well  as  substance,  among  you,  having 
taken  leave  of  the  war  and  both  England  and  Ireland  to  live  amongst  you; 
and  as  he  is  not  voluptuous  so  I  hope  he  will  be  an  example  of  thriftiness.” 

The  Queen  approved  of  Colonel  Gookin’s  appointment,  as  did  others  high 
in  authority.  It  appeared  by  his  own  testimony  before  the  Provincial  Council, 
in  defense  of  charges  brought  against  him  near  the  close  of  his  long  adminis¬ 
tration,  that  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  derangement.  This  was,  however, 
unknown  at  the  time  of  his  selection,  and  remained  a  secret,  except  so  far  as 
his  own  erratic  conduct  throughout  his  administration  disclosed  it. 

Governor  Gookin  arrived  in  Philadelphia  January  31,  1709,  and  was 
visited  by  the  Council,  in  his  appartments,  on  the  following  day,  when  his  com¬ 
mission,  bearing  date  September  3,  1708,  was  read,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  Assembly  met  Governor  Gookin  with  a  complaining  address,  full  of 
Evans  and  other  grievances,  and  he  had  no  rest  thereafter.  They  told  him,  as 
they  had  told  Governor  Evans,  when  he  asked  them  for  money  both  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  and  himself,  that  under  his  grant  and  charter  Penn  was  rich  enough 
in  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  and  in  quit-rents  to  maintain  him  and  his  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor.  This  was  hard  for  even  a  quiet  man  to  hear.  Yet  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  was  able  to  preserve  an  unwonted  harmony  between  the  executive 
and  the  Assembly.  An  ample  revenue  system  was  created,  taxes  flowed  into 
the  treasury  more  regularly,  the  public  debts  were  paid,  the  judicial  procedure 
was  improved,  and  even  the  heat  of  rival  political  factions  cooled. 

Early  in  his  administration  the  Province  was  called  on  for  men  and  money 
to  aid  in  an  expedition  against  Canada.  At  the  instance  of  the  Governor, 
instead  of  men,  an  equivalent  of  money  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Assembly  was 
solicited  to  appropriate  £4,000.  This  body  drew  a  bill  for  barely  £500  and 
even  hedged  that  about  with  impracticable  provisos.  Then  commenced  anew 
a  series  of  vexatious  countercharges  and  prosecutions  between  Lloyd  and 
Logan.  In  the  midst  of  these,  Logan,  after  having  demanded  and  failed  to 
obtain  trial,  returned  to  England,  where  he  laid  before  the  Proprietary  a  full 
account  of  the  changes  and  growth  in  the  Province  since  his  departure,  and 
drew  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the  trouble  and  contentions  by  which  the 
government  had  been  rent  and  the  entire  Province  filled  with  discord.  The 
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Proprietor  was  greatly  moved  by  this  recital,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
people,  commencing  in  the  following  strain :  “It  is  a  mournful  consideration, 
and  the  cause  of  deep  affliction  to  me,  that  I  am  forced,  by  the  oppressions  and 
disappointments  which  have  fallen  to  my  share  in  this  life,  to  speak  to  the 
people  of  that  Province  in  a  language  I  once  hoped  I  should  never  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  use.  But  the  many  troubles  and  oppositions  that  I  have  met  with  from 
thence,  oblige  me,  in  plainness  and  freedom,  to  expostulate  with  you  concern¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  them.”  In  a  kindly  but  earnest  tone,  he  endeavored  to  recon¬ 
cile  their  differences,  and  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Finally,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  for  a  change  in  their  relations  to  him,  should  he  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  it,  he  told  them,  that  if,  after  a  fair  election,  a  plurality  of  the 
Assembly  persist  in  their  opposition  to  his  government,  he  would  then,  without 
further  suspense,  know  upon  what  he  could  rely. 

Before  this  letter  was  received,  an  election  had  been  held,  in  October,  1710, 
at  which  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  former  Assembly  was  returned.  The 
weight  of  the  Proprietary’s  expostulations  was  felt  at  the  succeeding  session, 
harmony  was  preserved,  the  course  of  legislation  was  uninterrupted,  and 
directed  to  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  Province.  An  act  was  passed 
staying  the  further  course  of  the  nefarious  traffic  in  Negroes;  but  this  enact¬ 
ment  was  annulled  by  the  Crown,  the  importation  of  these  unfortunate  people 
being  regarded  by  the  home  government  with  much  favor  as  a  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  and  prosperity  to  the  Colonies.  Another  act  was  passed  raising  £2,000, 
which  were  tendered  the  Crown,  as  the  quota  of  the  Province  in  the  war 
between  France  and  England.  The  expedition  to  Canada  proved  disastrous. 

Another  cause  of  anxiety  to  Penn  arose  from  the  proceedings  of  a  British 
Court  of  Admiralty  established  in  the  Province,  which  endeavored  to  exact  the 
use  of  oaths,  and  otherwise  interfered  with  his  government.  In  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Logan,  he  expressed,  in  touching  terms,  his  affectionate 
interest  in  the  Province  and  his  solicitude  for  its  welfare.  At  length  he  came 
reluctantly  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  Logan  and  others  of  his  friends  con¬ 
curred,  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  sell  to  the  British  Crown  his  right  of 
government  in  the  Province,  retaining  his  landed  estate  in  it,  the  consideration 
being  £12,000  sterling.  His  negotiations  with  the  ministry  were  delayed  by 
his  determination  to  secure  religious  liberty  and  political  privileges  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  summer  of  1712  the  terms  of  the  surrender  were  agreed  upon,  but 
he  was  then  taken  ill  of  a  fever  and  the  measure  was  never  consummated. 
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When  he  had  partially  recovered,  he  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  had  a  second 
attack  of  a  disease,  which  his  wife,  in  her  letter  to  Logan,  called  “a  lethargic 
illness.”  It  came  upon  him  suddenly  while  he  was  writing  to  Logan — so  sud¬ 
denly  that  his  hand  was  arrested  by  paralysis  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
which  he  never  completed. 

In  June,  1711,  Governor  Gookin  went  to  Conestoga  and  had  a  talk  with 
the  Indians  through  Indian  Harry,  the  interpreter.  He  opened  the  conference 
with  presents.  Again  in  May,  1712,  he  held  another  conference  at  White- 
marsh,  at  which  thirteen  Delaware  Indians  met  the  Governor  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  conferences  were  held  in  October,  1714,  and  June,  1715. 

The  slavery  problem  began  to  annoy  the  members  of  the  Assembly  yet 
they  would  not  consider  any  proposition  to  free  Negroes,  but  they  did  dis¬ 
courage  the  importation  of  them,  and  laid  a  tax  of  £20  a  head  on  all  such 
importations.  But  this  action  was  made  inoperative  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Queen  and  Royal  Council  to  approve  them. 

In  1714  the  amicable  relations  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  came  to  an  end,  and  the  old  strife  and  contentions 
were  renewed.  On  February  15,  the  day  for  convening  the  Assembly,  a 
quorum  failed  to  assemble  because  of  bad  weather  and  the  illness  of  some  of 
the  members.  When,  on  the  following  day,  an  organization  was  effected,  and 
a  committee  was  sent  to  wait  on  the  Governor,  the  latter,  embittered  by  their 
former  neglect,  drove  them  from  his  door  with  threats  and  reproaches,  and  the 
Assembly  was  obliged  to  adjourn  without  attending  to  any  business.  After 
that  the  Governor  grew  peevish  and  eccentric,  and  his  conduct  becoming  more 
and  more  unreasonable,  the  breach  between  him  and  the  Assembly  widened 
from  year  to  year.  He  once  removed  all  the  justices  of  New  Castle  County 
for  their  just  decision  in  an  action  against  his  brother-in-law,  Birmingham 
(for  whom  a  township  in  Bucks  County  was  named),  leaving  the  county 
without  a  magistrate  for  six  weeks.  At  another  time,  when  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  not  admit  a  certain  commission  of  his  to  be  published  in 
court,  he  sent  for  one  of  the  judges  and  kicked  him. 

During  Gookin’s  administration,  in  1716,  Thomas  Rutter  set  up  an  iron 
furnace  near  Germantown,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  a  very  good  quality 
of  iron.  Rutter  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  Philadelphia 
County. 
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The  Governor,  in  1716,  arrayed  himself  against  all  the  Quaker  interest  in 
the  Province,  in  consequence  of  construing  a  provision  in  the  statute  “that  no 
Quaker,  by  virtue  thereof ,  could  be  qualified  or  permitted  to  give  evidence  in 
any  criminal  case,  or  serve  on  juries,  or  hold  any  place  or  office  of  profit  in  the 
government.”  The  Council  and  Assembly  joined  in  an  address  to  William 
Penn,  praying  for  his  recall.  It  finally  became  so  obvious  that  Governor 
Gookin’s  mind  was  affected,  that  he  was  removed  on  petition  of  Council,  in 
May,  1717,  after  serving  longer  than  any  other  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Province.  Governor  Gookin  returned  to  England  and  died  in  London  about 
1725.  One  of  William  Penn’s  letters  says:  “His  grandfather,  Sir  Vincent 
Gookin,  had  been  an  early  great  planter  in  Ireland  in  King  James  I  and 
Charles  I  days.” 

Sir  William  Keith,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1718-26 — Sir  William 
Keith,  who  succeeded  Colonel  Charles  Gookin,  was  born  near  Peterhead,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1680,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  third  baronet  of  the  line. 
Before  the  close  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  he  was  appointed  surveyor  general  of 
customs  for  the  southern  district  of  North  America,  at  a  salary  of  £500,  and 
he  resided  in  Virginia.  When  George  I  came  to  the  throne  he  removed  Keith 
from  his  position.  His  deportment  had  been  agreeable  to  the  colonists,  and 
with  their  encouragement,  he  strongly  pressed  for  the  appointment  as  Deputy 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  occasionally  visited  Philadelphia  and 
was  familiar  with  the  political  opinions  prevailing  in  the  Province.  He  was 
able  to  win  the  favor  of  the  King.  Scharf  says  he  was  “an  adroit  and  perhaps 
unscrupulous  politician,  of  easy,  affable  manners,  accessible,  avoiding  offense, 
unscrupulous  politician,  of  easy,  affalable  manners,  accessible,  avoiding  offense, 
willing  and  able  to  play  the  demagogue  to  serve  his  private  ends.”  He  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  and  secured  the  confidence  of  James  Logan  and  other 

_ _  _  ,  i 

leading  citizens,  and  had  previously  done  the  Proprietary  signal  service  in 
London. 

Sir  William  arrived  in  the  Province  May  31,  1717,  and  was  received  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony.  It  being  harvest  time,  he  delayed  calling  the  Assem¬ 
bly  until  August  19.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  assigned  this  as  the  reason 
of  the  delay.  The  Assembly  acknowledged  this  courtesy,  but  took  immediate 
occasion  to  ask  a  further  favor  in  these  words  :  “As  the  Governor  was  pleased 
to  defer  calling  us,  for  the  sake  of  harvest,  so  we  crave  leave  to  observe  to 
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him,  that  seed-time  being  just  at  hand,  it  will  be  a  great  inconveniency  to 
many  of  the  members  to  stay  long  at  this  season.”  The  disposition  mani¬ 
fested  in  this,  his  first  official  act,  was  characteristic  of  his  entire  administra¬ 
tion,  and  was  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  several  of  his  predecessors. 

Keith,  by  his  affable  deportment  and  thoughtful  deference  to  their  wishes, 
and  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  people  on  several  occasions  in  opposition  to 


that  of  the  Proprietor,  completely  disarmed  them  of  hostility  to  the  office. 
For  his  good  will  he  was  rewarded  with  ample  salaries,  for  want  of  which  his 
predecessors  had  often  languished. 

Pirates  were  sources  of  great  alarm  along  the  Delaware,  especially  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  James  Logan  said  at  this  time  the  pirates  were  fifteen  hundred 
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strong,  and  made  many  captures  of  vessels  for  and  from  Philadelphia,  when 
they  were  plundered  of  their  cargoes  and  the  crews  robbed.  Many  of  these 
pirates  were  celebrated  in  tradition  and  works  of  fiction  based  upon  their 
career.  Many  vessels  at  this  time  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
and  even  the  colonial  governments  were  sometimes  accused  of  undue  leniency 
with  these  freebooters. 

Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Captain  William 
Kidd,  Henry  Avery  and  others,  and  Nichols,  one  of  his  Council,  was  com¬ 
monly  charged  with  being  agent  of  the  sea-rovers.  Governor  William  Mark¬ 
ham’s  alleged  son-in-law,  James  Brown,  was  denied  his  seat  in  the  Assembly, 
and  put  in  prison  for  sailing  in  a  pirate’s  vessel.  He  was  sent  to  England  in 
1700,  and,  it  was  believed,  hung.  The  people  of  Lewes,  Delaware,  openly 
dealt  with  Captain  Kidd,  exchanging  their  provisions  for  his  fine  goods.  Much 
of  the  trade  in  the  seaport  towns  was  in  ill-gotten  goods,  and  the  cupidity  of 
the  adventurers  who  held  the  officers  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  bound  them 
to  the  pirates. 

Edward  Teach,  traditionally  renowned  as  “Blackbeard,”  who,  as  mate  of 
a  vessel  from  Jamaica,  visited  Philadelphia  about  1714  or  1715,  and  became 
captain  of  a  piratical  crew,  was  at  this  time  in  Delaware  Bay.  Teach  threat¬ 
ened  to  attack  Philadelphia  when  his  consort  vessel  should  arrive.  However, 
he  sailed  off,  but  kept  intercourse  with  the  shore.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
in  command  of  pirate  vessels  along  the  coast  from  Cape  May  to  Cape  Henry. 
Benjamin  Franklin  claimed  to  have  made  and  published  a  song  on  the  capture 
of  “Blackbeard.”  This  freebooter  was  very  familiar  with  the  taverns  on  the 
waterfront  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  and  his  crew  kept  many  a  revel  at  Marcus 
Hook. 

On  November  12,  1717,  Lieutenant  Governor  Keith  obtained  the  Council’s 
agreement  to  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  any  pirates 
or  persons  assisting  pirates,  with  a  promise  of  endeavor  to  obtain  pardon  for 
such  pirates  as  would  appear  and  lead  to  the  conviction  of  others.  King 
George  I  issued  a  royal  proclamation  promising  pardon  to  pirates  surrendering 
themselves  before  September  6,  1718.  In  February,  1718,  John  Collison, 
Hance  Dollar,  John  Rennolds,  Benjamin  Hutchins,  and  John  Bell  appeared 
before  Governor  Keith  and  Council  and  made  voluntary  surrender  as  pirates, 
claiming  royal  amnesty.  In  July  of  the  same  year  Richard  Appleton  and  a 
crew  ran  away  with  a  pirate  vessel  and  brought  it  as  a  prize  into  Philadelphia 
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with  much  applause.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Philadelphia  should  be  a  favorite 
place  for  these  pirates,  but  to  think  of  Captain  Kidd  and  "Blackbeard”  sailing 
into  the  Delaware  we  are  reminded  that  they  were  thrilling  days  in  the  history 
of  the  Quaker  City.  The  hidden  gold  of  Captain  Kidd,  who  was  later  hanged 
in  England,  is  still  sought  in  the  sands  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

William  Penn  was  financially  involved  when  stricken  and  during  six  years 
he  suffered  and  lingered  an  invalid,  gradually  sinking  to  the  grave.  His 
memory  was  impaired,  his  noble  intellect  was  clouded ;  but  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper  remained,  and  he  was  favored  to  retain  the  highest  and  best  of  his 
endowments — a  sense  of  spiritual  enjoyment.  He  died  July  30,  1718,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  years  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Jordan's  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  where  his  first  wife  and  several  of  his  family  had  been  interred. 

In  all  the  transactions  of  his  eventful  life  the  character  of  William  Penn 
shines  out  in  clearness  and  purity.  The  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  has 
not  dimmed  its  lustre,  and  even  his  modern  traducer  admits  that  his  name  has 
thus  become,  throughout  all  civilized  countries,  a  synonym  for  probity  and 
philanthropy.  “There  is,”  says  Bancroft,  “nothing  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  like  the  confidence  which  the  simple  virtues  and  institutions  of  William 
Penn  inspired.”  ....  “Penn  never  gave  counsel  at  variance  with  popular 
rights.”  ....  “England,  today,  confesses  his  sagacity,  and  is  doing  honor 
to  his  genius.  He  came  too  soon  for  success,  and  he  was  aware  of  it.  After 
more  than  a  century,  the  laws  which  he  reproved  began  gradually  to  be 
repealed ;  and  the  principle  which  he  developed,  sure  of  immortality,  is  slowly 
but  firmly  asserting  its  power  over  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain.”  .  .  .  . 
“Every  charge  of  hypocrisy,  of  selfishness,  of  vanity,  of  dissimulation,  of 
credulous  confidence;  every  form  of  reproach,  from  virulent  abuse  to  cold 
apology;  every  ill  name  from  Tory  and  Jesuit  to  blasphemer  and  infidel,  has 
been  used  against  Penn;  but  the  candor  of  his  character  always  triumphed 
over  calumny.  His  name  was  safely  cherished  as  a  household  word  in  the 
cottages  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  among  the  peasantry  of  Germany;  and 
not  a  tenant  of  wigwam,  from  the  sea  to  the  Susquehanna,  doubted  his  integ¬ 
rity.  His  fame  is  now  wide  as  the  world;  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
gained  abiding  glory.” 

Keith  announced  the  death  of  Penn  to  the  Council  on  November  3  and  to 
the  Assembly  on  December  17,  in  not  unfitting  phrase.  The  members  of  the 
Penn  family  thanked  Keith  for  his  grateful  testimonial. 
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Penn’s  death  did  not  place  his  financial  affairs  in  a  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Province  of  Pennsylvania  was  encumbered  by  Proprietary’s  mort¬ 
gage  given  in  1708,  and  by  his  contract  with  the  Crown  for  the  sale  of  the 
government.  His  will,  which  was  drawn  in  1712,  was  in  contemplation  of  this 
contract.  To  his  only  surviving  son,  William,  by  his  first  marriage,  he 
bequeathed  all  his  estates  in  England  and  Ireland,  which,  producing  £1,500 
per  annum,  were  estimated  of  greater  value  than  his  American  possessions. 

By  his  first  wife,  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  he  had  issue  of  three  sons, 
William,  Springett  and  William,  and  four  daughters,  Gulielma,  Margaret, 
Gulielma  and  Letitia.  From  his  American  possessions  he  made  provision  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  for  his  widow,  Hannah  Callowhill,  and  four 
sons,  John,  Thomas,  Richard  and  Dennis.  To  his  wife,  Hannah,  whom  he 
made  the  sole  executrix  of  his  estate,  he  gave  for  the  equal  benefit  of  herself 
and  her  children  all  personal  estate  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  after  pay¬ 
ing  all  debts,  and  allotting  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Province  to  his 
daughter  Letitia,  by  his  first  marriage,  and  each  of  the  three  children  of  his  son 
William,  and  to  convey  the  remainder  at  the  discretion  of  his  widow,  to  her 
children,  subject  to  an  annuity  to  herself  of  £300  per  annum.  Doubts  having 
arisen  as  to  the  force  of  the  provisions  of  this  will,  it  was  finally  determined  to 
institute  a  suit  in  chancery  for  its  determination.  Before  a  decision  was 
reached  in  March,  1720,  William  Penn,  Jr.,  died,  and  while  it  was  still  pend¬ 
ing,  his  son,  Springett,  died.  During  the  more  than  nine  years  of  litigation, 
Hannah  Penn,  as  executrix  of  the  will,  assumed  the  Proprietary  power,  issued 
instructions  to  her  Lieutenant  Governor,  heard  complaints  and  settled  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  skill  and  assurance  of  a  veteran  diplomat.  In  1727,  a  decision 
was  reached  that,  upon  the  death  of  William  Penn,  Jr.,  and  his  son,  Springett, 
the  proprietary  rights  in  Pennsylvania  descended  to  the  three  surviving  sons 
of  the  founder,  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard,  issue  by  the  second  marriage. 

The  Province  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  The  almost 
unbounded  confidence  in  Governor  Keith  enabled  him,  in  1720,  to  establish  two 
measures  hitherto  repugnant  to  the  Assembly,  an  equity  court,  dependent  on 
the  Governor’s  will,  of  which  he  was  chancellor,  and  a  militia  organized  by 
like  authority. 

The  great  influx  of  foreigners  alarmed  the  Assembly,  who  feared  their 
settlement  on  the  frontier.  Attempts  to  naturalize  them  were  treated  with 
coldness.  Even  the  Governor,  whose  industry  and  utility  were  proverbial, 
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could  not  remove  the  jealousy.  Many  Palatines,  long  resident  in  the  Province, 
applied  for  naturalization  in  1721,  but  not  until  1724  was  leave  granted  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  and  then  conditioned  that  they  should  individually  obtain  from 
the  justice  of  the  peace  a  certificate  of  the  value  of  their  property,  and  nature 
of  their  religious  faith.  A  bill  to  that  effect  reached  the  Governor  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  but  he  returned  it  on  the  ground  that  in  a  country  where  English  lib¬ 
erty  and  law  prevailed,  such  scrutiny  into  the  private  conversation  and  faith  of 
the  citizens,  and  particularly  into  their  estates,  was  unjust  and  dangerous  in 
precedent.  The  House  yielded,  but  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  the  privilege 
of  subjects  was  granted  to  the  Palatines. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Keith  a  difficulty  arose  between 
the  Southern  Indians  upon  the  Shenandoah  and  those  resident  upon  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  respecting  the  limits  of  their  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds.  Hostilities  between  them  seemed  imminent.  To  avert  this,  says 
Proud,  Governor  Keith  paid  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  with  whom 
he  framed  a  convention,  confining  the  Indians  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Potomac  to  their  respective  side  of  that  river.  A  conference  was  held  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Indians  and  the  Five  Nations,  at  Conestoga,  July  6,  1721,  when 
this  convention  was  fully  ratified.  Governor  Keith  made  this  visit  in  State, 
attended  by  seventy  horsemen,  many  of  them  armed.  He  was  welcomed  upon 
his  return  at  the  upper  ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  by  Mayor  William  Fishbourne 
and  the  aldermen  of  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens,  who  conducted  him  through  the  streets  after  the  manner 
of  a  hero  returned  from  a  conquest. 

Trouble  over  the  boundary  arose  when  the  Governor  of  Maryland  pro¬ 
posed  making  a  survey  on  the  Susquehanna  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
York  County.  Governor  Keith  resolved  to  resist  this  attempt  by  force,  and 
ordered  out  a  militia  company  from  New  Castle.  The  Provincial  Council  dis¬ 
couraged  this  show  of  violence.  The  Indians  became  alarmed  at  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Marylanders  and  conveyed  to  Governor  Keith  a  large  tract  of 
land,  that  he  might  have  a  better  title  to  resist  them.  This  land  was  given 
June  16,  1722,  for  the  use  of  Springett  Penn,  the  grandson  of  William  Penn, 
and  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Springettsbury  Manor. 

Fears  of  the  Province  were  soon  after  awakened  by  a  quarrel  between  two 
brothers  named  Cartlidge  and  an  Indian  near  Conestoga,  in  which  the  Indian 
was  killed,  with  many  evidences  of  cruelty.  The  known  principles  of  revenge 
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professed  by  the  Indians  gave  reason  to  apprehend  severe  retaliation.  Policy 
and  justice  required  a  rigid  inquiry  and  punishment  of  the  murderers.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Keith  took  prompt  measures  for  their  apprehension  and  the  Assembly 
ordered  a  coroner’s  inquest,  though  the  body  had  been  buried  two  months,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  Cartlidge  brothers.  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  the  Five 
Nations  to  deprecate  hostilities,  and,  to  prevent  further  irregularities,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians  was  reenacted,  with  addi- 
’  tional  penalties.  The  Indians  invited  Governor  Keith  and  the  governors  of 
Virginia,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  colonies  to  meet  with  them  in 
council  at  Albany,  where  with  great  magnanimity,  the  Indians  pardoned  the 
offense  of  the  Cartlidges,  and  requested  they  might  be  discharged  without  fur¬ 
ther  punishment.  The  address  of  the  Indian  sachem  is  worth  repeating :  “The 
great  King  of  the  Five  Nations  is  sorry  for  the  death  of  the  Indian  that  was. 
killed,  for  he  was  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood ;  he  believes  the  Governor  is  also 
sorry;  but,  now  that  it  is  done,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  he  desires  that 
Cartlidge  may  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  that  he  should  be  spared  for  a  time  and 
afterwards  executed;  one  life  is  enough  to  be  lost;  there  should  not  two  die. 
The  King’s  heart  is  good  to  the  Governor,  and  all  the  English.”  Governor 
Keith  was  attended  on  this  journey  to  Albany  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Norris,  and 
Hamilton,  of  his  Council. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  emigration  to  the  colonies  was  composed  of 
servants,  who  were  of  two  classes.  The  first  and  the  larger  part  were  poor 
and  oppressed  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  sometimes  the  victims  of  political 
changes  or  religious  intolerance,  who  submitted  to  temporary  servitude,  as  a 
price  of  freedom,  plenty,  and  peace.  The  second,  vagrants  and  felons,  were 
dregs  of  the  British  populace,  who  were  cast  by  the  Mother  Country  upon  her 
colonies,  with  the  most  selfish  disregard  of  the  feelings  she  outraged.  As 
early  as  1682  the  Council  proposed  to  prohibit  convicts  from  the  Province,  but 
as  none  had  entered  and  this  was  only  prospective,  no  law  was  enacted.  Now 
the  Council  did  enact  such  a  law  by  placing  a  duty  of  £5  upon  every  convicted 
felon  brought  into  the  Province,  and  the  importer  was  also  required  to  give 
surety  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  convict  for  one  year. 

In  the  year  1722  there  were  commercial  embarrassments  caused  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  circulating  medium.  Governor  Keith  proposed  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  the  introduction  of  paper  money.  The  Assembly  moved  with 
caution,  for  they  had  full  knowledge  of  the  mistakes  of  the  colonies,  and  issued 
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only  £15,000  on  favorable  terms  to  keep  up  their  credit.  This  act  was  passed 
March  2,  1723.  The  emission  proved  of  advantage  but  was  insufficient,  so 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  £30,000  more  were  emitted  on  the  same  terms. 
Governor  Keith,  in  espousing  this  popular  cause,  pleased  the  Assembly  but 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Proprietary  party  and  its  leader,  James  Logan. 
Complications  arose  which  eventuated  in  the  triumph  of  Logan  and  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Keith,  who  was  decidedly  the  most  successful  of  the  Proprietary 
Governors. 

Franklin  said  of  Keith  that  “he  differed  from  the  great  body  of  the  people 
whom  he  governed,  in  religion  and  manners,  yet  he  acquired  their  esteem  and 
confidence.  If  he  sought  popularity,  he  promoted  the  public  happiness;  and 
his  courage  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  family  may  be  ascribed  to  a  higher 
motive  than  private  interest.  The  conduct  of  the  Assembly  toward  him  was 
neither  honorable  nor  polite ;  for  his  sins  against  his  principles  were  virtues  to 
the  people,  with  whom  he  was  deservedly  a  favorite;  and  the  House  should 
have  given  him  substantial  marks  of  their  gratitude  as  would  have  tempted  his 
successors  to  walk  in  his  steps.  But  fear  of  further  offense  to  the  Proprietary 
family,  the  influence  of  Logan,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  Governor  and  Lloyd, 
turned  their  attention  from  him  to  his  successor.” 

Keith,  besides  giving  the  Province  a  paper  currency,  secured  the  confident 
establishment  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  heart  of  the  growing  city,  and  in 
the  Province,  and  it  is  around  Franklin  as  a  center  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  affairs  of  both  will  be  found  to  revolve. 

After  his  removal,  Sir  William  Keith  resided  in  the  Province,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly,  but  he  manifested  an  unjustifiable  and  malicious  spirit, 
which  caused  dissensions  in  the  administration  of  his  successor.  His  power 
and  influence  rapidly  waned.  In  1729  he  returned  to  England,  where,  it  is 
sad  to  record,  he  died  in  obscurity,  in  London,  November  17,  1749. 

“It  may  be  very  little  known,”  says  Watson,  “that  he  who  moved  with  so 
much  excitement  and  as  our  Governor  in  1726,  should  at  last  fall  into  such 
neglect,  as  to  leave  his  widow  among  us  unnoticed  and  almost  forgotten !  She 
lived  and  died  in  a  small  wooden  house  on  Third  Street,  between  High  and 
Mulberry.  There,  much  pinched  for  subsistence,  she  eked  out  her  existence 
with  an  old  female,  declining  all  intercourse  with  society  or  with  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  house  itself  was  burnt  in  1786.”  Lady  Ann  Keith  died  July  31. 
1740,  aged  sixty-five  years,  and  lies  entombed  at  Christ  Church  Graveyard. 
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Patrick  Gordon,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1726-36 — Patrick  Gordon, 
who  had  served  in  the  regular  army  from  his  youth  to  near  the  close  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  with  a  high  reputation,  and  who  was  recommended  by  Springett 
Penn  for  royal  confirmation,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Keith.  He  arrived  in 
the  Province  with  his  family  in  the  summer  of  1726  and  met  the  Assembly 
in  August.  In  his  first  address,  he  alluded  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a 
soldier,  that  he  consequently  knew  nothing  of  the  crooked  ways  of  professed 

* 

politicians,  and  must  rely  upon  a  blunt,  straightforward  course  in  his  com¬ 
munications  with  them  and  in  his  administration  of  the  government.  He  did 
not  dissemble  in  making  this  declaration,  for  his  public  career  seems  to  have 
been  characterized  by  frankness  and  integrity. 

Beyond  reinstating  James  Logan,  Gordon  made  no  changes,  and  announced 
a  conservative  and  conciliatory  policy  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his 
government.  Keith,  his  predecessor,  succeeded  in  fomenting  difficulties  in  the 
Assembly,  but  his  utterances  were  extravagant,  and  the  wise  policy  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gordon  bore  down  all  opposition. 

In  1728,  several  disturbances  occurred  among  the  Indians,  chiefly  incited 
by  strong  drink,  which  were  participated  in  by  worthless  bands  who  had 
strayed  away  from  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  In  these  affrays  sev¬ 
eral  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Governor  took  prompt  measures  to  appre¬ 
hend  and  punish  the  offenders,  and  succeeded  in  averting  hostilities.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Iroquois  Confederation,  which  was  ratified  with  pres¬ 
ents  in  the  usual  formal  manner.  At  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia  on  May  26, 
1728,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  treaties  with  the  several  Indian  tribes  there 
represented,  Captain  Civility  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  chieftains,  and  in  referring 
to  the  Governor’s  address,  previously  delivered  to  them  at  Conestoga,  said  that 
“the  Governor’s  words  were  all  right  and  good ;  that  they  never  had  any  such 
speech  made  to  them  since  William  Penn  was  here.”  These  conferences  with 
the  Indians  were  frequent,  and  were  attended  with  much  expense,  being  gen¬ 
erally  coupled  with  treaties  for  the  transfer  of  land.  The  Assembly,  at  its 
meeing  in  1729,  drew  a  distinction  between  the  expense  of  treaties  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  Province  and  those  for  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
claiming  that  the  latter  should  be  borne  by  the  Proprietors,  thus  dividing  the 
burden  of  the  “frequent  visits  of  the  chiefs  and  their  followers,  to  polish  the 
chain  of  friendship  with  English  blankets,  broadcloths,  and  metals.”  Gordon 
published  “Two  Indian  Treaties  at  Conestoga,”  in  1728. 
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In  May,  1729,  the  County  of  Lancaster  was  set  off  from  part  of  Chester 
County.  The  prosperity  of  the  Province  at  this  period  was  remarkable. 
Though  not  planted  till  1680,  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  settlements 
of  other  colonies  on  the  coast,  it  had  the  finest  capital  city  in  all  British 
America,  and  the  second  in  size,  and  a  greater  white  population  than  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  both  the  Carolinas.  The  causes  of  this  prosperity  were  the 
peaceful  policy  adopted  towards  the  Indians,  the  security  of  life  and  property 
guaranteed  by  its  beneficent  code  of  laws,  free  toleration  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  and  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  making  them  eligible  to 
office,  and  competent  to  give  testimony  in  court,  not  excluding  even  the  Indian 
or  the  Negro. 

The  entire  amount  of  paper  money  which  had  been  issued  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1730  was  £75,000.  Rumors  being  current  of  mismanagement  ir 
the  loan  office,  Governor  Gordon  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  tin 
treasurer,  William  Fishbourne,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  defaultei 
to  the  amount  of  £1,800,  which  was  secured  by  his  estate,  but  he  was  punished 
by  being  removed,  and  forever  disqualified  from  holding  office. 

John  Bartram,  the  first  great  American  botanist,  founded  the  Bartram 
Gardens  in  Philadelphia  in  1731. 

In  1732,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  from  Canada  were  building  and 
establishing  trading  posts  within  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  that  representatives  of  the  Indians  dwelling 
upon  these  rivers  had  been  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  French  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  To  counteract  this  influence,  the  Shawnee  upon  the  Allegheny,  were 
summoned  to  Philadelphia,  and  at  a  council  they  were  urged  to  remove  farther 
east.  This  they  declined  to  do,  but  asserted  that  the  French  had  not  mani¬ 
fested  an  unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  English.  A  treaty  was  soon  afterwards 
made  with  the  Six  Nations,  in  which  the  Indians  promised  continued  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  English  and  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French. 

In  August  of  1732,  Thomas  Penn,  and  two  years  later  John  Penn,  the 
Pennsylvania  born,  and  the  eldest  of  the  surviving  sons  of  William  Penn, 
arrived  in  the  Province.  Their  advent  was  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  joy 
and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  furnished  occasions  of  congratu¬ 
latory  addresses  from  the  Assembly,  framed  in  a  spirit  of  unfeigned  respect 
and  gratification,  by  whom  answers  were  returned  pledging  constant  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Province.  To  John  Penn  the  Assembly  said  :  ‘'Excited 
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by  affection  and  gratitude,  we  cheerfully  embrace  this  opportunity  of  con¬ 
gratulating  thee  on  thy  safe  arrival  to  the  place  of  thy  nativity.  When  we 
commemorate  the  many  benefits  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  the 
religious  and  civil  liberties  we  possess,  and  to  whom  these  valuable  privileges, 
under  God  and  the  King,  are  owing,  we  should  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  and 
them  that  we  represent,  did  we  not  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  thy  worthy 
ancestor,  a  man  of  principles  truly  humane,  an  advocate  of  religion  and  liberty. 

•  What  may  we  not  hope  for  from  the  son  of  so  great  a  man,  educated  under 
his  care,  and  influenced  by  his  example !  May  his  descendants  inherit  his  vir¬ 
tues  as  well  as  his  estate,  and  long  continue  a  blessing  to  Pennsylvania.”  To 
which  young  Penn  returned  this  answer :  “I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
this  affectionate  address.  The  kind  regard  you  express  for  the  memory  of 
my  father  is  most  agreeable  to  me;  and,  as  it  was  always  his  desire,  so  it  is 
strongly  my  inclination,  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  of  this  Province.” 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  Governor  Gordon  was  advised 
from  London  that  Lord  Baltimore  had  made  application  to  the  King  to  have 
the  three  Lower  Counties  transferred  from  the  dominion  of  Pennsylvania  to 
that  of  Maryland.  Richard  Penn,  the  only  one  of  the  Proprietors  remaining 
in  England,  and  a  deputation  of  Quakers,  protested  against  this ;  but  lest  this 
opposition  should  fail,  John  Penn  determined  to  return  to  England,  to  defend 
the  Proprietary  interests  at  court,  and  soon  after  took  his  departure  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  never  again  returned. 

Following  the  death  of  Springett  Penn  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Penn,  the  Assem¬ 
bly  conceived  that  the  authority  of  Governor  Patrick  Gordon  was  determined, 
and  accordingly  refused  to  act  upon  a  message  which  he  had  sent  them,  and 
adjourned  themselves  to  the  last  day  of  their  term. 

A  new  commission,  signed  by  John,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  in  whom 
the  government  was  now  vested,  was  received  by  Governor  Gordon  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  When  the  King  gave  his  approbation  to  this  new  commission  he  reserved 
as  the  right  of  the  Crown  the  government  of  the  Lower  Counties  on  the 
Delaware,  which  reservation  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  encroach¬ 
ments  by  the  home  government,  not  only  upon  the  rights  of  this,  but  upon 
those  of  all  the  British  Colonies  in  America.  The  judiciary  act  of  1727  was 
soon  after  annulled,  which  threatened  great  inconvenience,  but  was  fortunately 
averted  by  reviving  the  act  of  1722.  This  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  pass 
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a  resolution,  recommended  by  the  Royal  Board  of  Trade,  requiring  that  all 
laws  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  all  the  Colonies,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  King,  whose  assent  was  necessary  to  their  validity,  and  that  a  copy  of 
all  laws  previously  passed  should  be  submitted  to  him,  who  might  annul  any 
or  all  of  them  at  his  pleasure.  Through  the  influence  of  the  agent  of  the 
Assembly,  Mr.  Ferdinando  John  Paris,  who  was  kept  at  court  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Province,  joined  with  the  agents  and  friends  of  the  other 
Colonies,  and  action  upon  this  resolution  was  stayed.  But  the  disposition 
manifested  in  this  proposition  finally  resulted  in  armed  resistance  and  com¬ 
plete  separation  and  independence. 

Governor  Gordon  died  August  5,  1736.  His  administration  was  in  all 
respects  a  happy  one.  The  unanimity  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  and  the 
Governor,  gave  an  uninterrupted  course  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Province. 
The  wisdom  which  guided  her  counsels  was  strongly  portrayed  in  her  internal 
peace,  increased  population,  improved  morals  and  thriving  commerce.  The 
death  of  Governor  Gordon  was  equally  lamented  by  the  Proprietaries  and  the 
people. 

Cresap  War — There  was  great  conflict  between  the  several  Lords  Balti¬ 
more,  Proprietaries  of  Maryland,  and  the  Penns,  Proprietaries  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  over  the  boundary  of  their  respective  provinces,  which  lasted  from  the 
time  William  Penn  first  received  his  grant  until  the  Mason  and  Dixon  boun¬ 
dary  line  was  surveyed  in  1763-67. 

Conestoga  Township,  in  what  is  now  Lancaster  County,  prior  to  1719  was 
divided  into  East  and  West  Conestoga.  The  western  boundaries  of  the  latter 
were  not  defined  until  1722,  when  Donegal  Township  was  erected  and  Chicques 
Creek  was  made  its  eastern  boundary.  Pequea  Township  seems  to  have  been 
to  the  northeast  of  Conestoga,  with  not  very  well  defined  boundaries,  and 
was  probably  erected  about  the  year  1720.  Lord  Baltimore  selected  a  pliant 
and  bold  adventurer  for  his  agent  in  this  disputed  territory  named  Thomas 
Cresap,  aged  twenty-six  years,  a  carpenter  by  occupation,  and  in  religious  faith 
a  Roman  Catholic,  same  as  the  Calverts  of  Maryland.  He  settled  in  Cone- 
johela  Valley,  where  he  built  a  cabin  and  established  a  ferry,  on  March  16, 
1730,  near  James  Patterson’s  land. 

In  a  joint  statement  made  by  James  Patterson  to  Justices  John  Wright  and 
Samuel  Blunston  they  issued  a  warrant  and  wrote  to  Governor  Patrick  Gor¬ 
don,  October  30,  1732,  and  said: 
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About  two  years  Since,  Thomas  Cresap,  and  some  other  people 
of  Loose  Morals  and  Turbulent  Spirits,  Came  and  disturbed  the 
Indians,  our  friends  and  Allies,  who  were  peaceably  Settled  on  those 
lands  from  when  the  said  Parnel  and  others  had  been  removed,  Burnt 
their  Cabbins,  and  destroyed  their  goods,  And  with  much  threatening 
and  Ill-usage,  drove  them  away,  and  by  pretending  to  be  under  the 
Maryland  government,  sought  to  Evade  ours.  Thus  they  proceeded  to 
play  booty.  Disturbing  the  Peace  of  the  Government,  Carrying  people 
out  of  the  Province  by  Violence,  Taking  away  the  guns  from  our 
friends,  the  Indians,  Tying  and  making  them  Prisoners  without  any 
offence  given;  and  threatening  all  who  should  Oppose  them;  and  by 
Underhand  and  Unfair  practices,  Endeavoring  to  Alienate  the  minds 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province,  and  Draw  them  from  Obedience  to 
their  party.  Their  Insolence  Increasing,  they  killed  the  horses  of  Such 
of  our  people  whose  trade  with  the  Indians  made  it  Necessary  to  Keep 
them  on  that  Side  of  the  river,  for  Carrying  their  Goods  and  Skins; 
assaulted  those  who  were  sent  to  look  after  them. 

Cresap’s  house  was  a  convenient  refuge  for  runaway  servants  and  debtors. 
Samuel  Chance,  a  runaway  debtor  of  Edward  Cartlidge,  an  Indian  trader 
who  lived  in  the  Manor,  took  up  his  abode  with  Cresap  and  assisted  him  to 
row  his  ferryboat.  A  son  of  Cartlidge  laid  a  plan  to  capture  Chance  by  decoy¬ 
ing  him  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Cresap  and  Chance  rowed  over  to  the 
Blue  Rock,  where  they  found  Edward  Beddock,  Rice  Morgan,  and  a  Negro 
servant  of  Mr.  Cartlidge.  After  being  taken  into  the  boat,  and  rowed  out  into 
the  stream  a  few  yards,  Beddock  and  Morgan  threw  Cresap  into  the  river,  and 
took  Chance  to  shore  with  them.  Cresap  made  his  escape  to  an  island  nearby, 
where  he  remained  until  after  dark,  when  he  was  discovered  by  an  Indian 
and  rescued.  He  made  complaint  to  the  Maryland  authorities,  and  a  sharp 
correspondence  between  the  governors  of  the  two  Provinces  resulted. 

In  the  fall  of  1733,  Cresap  came  up  to  Wright’s  Ferry  and  commenced  to 
build  boats  and  erect  a  house.  Wright  and  Blunston  had  placed  a  number  of 
men  in  the  ferryhouse,  who  sallied  forth  and  took  Cresap’s  men  prisoners. 
John  Emerson,  a  lawyer,  who  lived  in  Lancaster,  was  appointed  ranger 
and  keeper  of  the  Conestoga  Manor.  He  also  owned  a  ferry  at  Blue  Rock. 
On  January  29,  1734,  accompanied  by  Knowles  Daunt  and  five  others,  Emer¬ 
son  went  down  to  Cresap’s  house  to  arrest  him.  Cresap  shot  Daunt  in  the  leg, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  They  failed  to  capture  Cresap,  who  after¬ 
wards  made  frequent  raids  into  Kreitz  Valley  with  bands  of  armed  men. 
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In  July,  1735,  when  John  Wright  was  harvesting  his  grain,  Cresap  appeared 
with  twenty  men,  women  and  lads,  armed  with  guns,  swords,  pistols,  blunder- 
busses  and  drums  beating.  Wright  approached  Cresap  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  their  military  display.  Cresap  replied  that  they  came  to  fight  the 
Pennsylvanians,  drew  his  sword  and  aimed  his  pistol  at  Wright’s  breast,  who, 
by  his  courage,  completely  cowed  Cresap  and  captured  his  wagons.  Wright 
and  his  men  then  made  a  fort  of  the  ferryhouse  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Cresap  reported  these  doings  to  Governor  Ogle,  who  ordered  out  the  Mary¬ 
land  militia.  Wright  learned  of  this  martial  movement  and  engaged  Benja¬ 
min  Chambers  to  ascertain  their  designs.  Chambers  was  suspected  as  a  spy 
and  arrested,  but  escaped  to  Wright’s  Ferry  and  made  a  full  report.  He  then 
went  to  Donegal  and  collected  a  number  of  Scotch-Irish,  and  marched  them  to 
Wright’s  Ferry,  where  they  repelled  two  or  three  hundred  Marylanders,  under 
Colonel  Hall.  • 

Cresap  built  a  fort  from  which  bands  of  armed  men  went  out  to  raid  plan¬ 
tations,  destroy  houses  and  take  the  settlers  prisoners  to  Maryland,  until 
Joshua  Minshal  and  John  Wright,  Jr.,  were  the  only  two  men  left  in  Kreitz’s 
Valley. 

Cresap  had  surveyed  forty  tracts  of  land,  which  were  owned  by  Germans. 
This  state  of  affairs  became  so  critical  that  Provincial  Council  concluded  to 
have  Cresap  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Knowles  Daunt.  On  November  23, 
1736,  a  warrant  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sheriff  Samuel  Smith,  who  lived 
at  Donegal.  He  called  upon  John  Kelley,  Benjamin  Sterratt,  Arthur  Buchanan, 
Samuel  Scott,  David  Priest,  John  Sterratt,  John  Galbraith,  James,  John  and 
Alexander  Mitchell,  James  Allison  and  nineteen  others  to  assist  him.  On  the 
night  of  November  24,  1736,  they  surrounded  Cresap’s  house,  in  which  he  had 
a  number  of  armed  men,  who  fired  upon  Sheriff  Smith  and  his  party.  Laugh- 
lin  Malone,  of  Cresap’s  party,  was  killed,  and  John  Copper,  of  the  sheriff’s 
party,  was  wounded. 

Cresap  would  not  surrender  and  the  sheriff  set  his  house  on  fire.  When 
Cresap  attempted  to  escape,  he  was  overpowered  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
Philadelphia  and  placed  in  prison. 

Colonel  Hall  and  Captain  Higgenbotham  came  to  Cresap’s  fort  with  300 
men,  and  at  different  times  marched  through  the  valley  in  martial  array.  In 
January,  1737,  a  company  attacked  these  Marylanders  in  Cresap’s  fort,  but 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  eight  men.  The  Governor  of  Maryland  offered 
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£100  reward  for  the  arrest  of  John  Wright,  Samuel  Blunston,  Sheriff  Samuel 
Smith,  John  Ross,  Michael  Tanner,  Joshua  Minshal  and  Charles  Jones.  The 
last  three  persons  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Annapolis  jail.  The  Maryland¬ 
ers  were  finally  driven  back  to  their  State,  and  all  efforts  to  colonize  that  part 
of  Pennsylvania  with  Marylanders  was  abandoned  in  1738,  and  the  Cresap 
invasions  into  Pennsylvania  ceased. 

James  Logan,  President  oe  the  Council,  1736-38- — Upon  the  death  of 
Governor  Gordon,  the  executive  authority  devolved  upon  the  Council,  of  which 
James  Logan  was  President.  During  the  two  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  late  Governor  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the  Assembly 
met  regularly  and  advised  with  the  Council,  but  no  laws  were  passed  and  no 
legislative  business  was  transacted,  as  the  Council  was  forbidden  by  charter 
from  exercising  executive  power  in  legislation. 

In  the  trying  difficulties  during  the  Cresap  War,  the  affairs  of  the  Province 
were  managed  with  great  firmness  and  determination  by  Logan.  The  Indians, 
who  were  again  aroused  to  open  hostilities  by  unprincipled  traders,  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  forbearance  and  forgiveness  by  his  arguments  and  appeals,  and  his 
kind  and  benignant  bearing.  He  was  only  nominally  Governor  during  these 
two  years,  but  really  the  ruling  power  behind  those  who  held  the  gubernatorial 
commission,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  Province,  in  1699,  for  a  period 
of  over  forty  years. 

No  event  in  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  gave  so  much  dissatisfaction 
to  the  Indians,  or  led  to  such  severe  criticism  of  the  Penns  as  the  infamous 
“Walking  Purchase”  of  September  19,  1737.  While  William  Penn  was  a 
lowly  Christian,  he  had  followers  who  did  not  have  the  same  fear  of  God  in 
their  hearts,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  children  of  the  forest,  and  by  any  and  all  means  take  advantage  of  them. 
Penn  formed  many  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  concluded  many  purchases  of 
land  from  them  no  one  of  which  was  well  and  accurately  defined  as  to  its 
actual  boundary.  They  often  indicated  their  extension  into  the  unknown 
region  by  such  vague  terms  as:  “To  run  two  days’  journey  with  a  horse  up 
into  the  country  as  the  river  doth  go,”  or  “Northeasterly  back  into  the  woods 
to  make  up  two  full  days’  journeys,”  or  “far  as  a  man  can  go  in  two  days 
from  said  station,”  etc. 

The  first  purchase  from  the  Indians  above  the  Neshaminy,  in  Bucks 
County,  was  made  by  William  Markham,  in  1682.  This  embraced  all  the  ter- 
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ritory  between  the  Neshaminy  and  the  Delaware  River  and  was  to  extend 
back  as  far  as  a  man  could  walk  in  three  days.  It  is  stated  that  Penn  and  the 
Indians  began  to  walk  out  this  land,  and  in  one  day  and  a  half  he  concluded 
that  would  be  as  much  land  as  he  would  want  at  present.  This  was  the  only 
boundary  which  was  ever  settled  by  Penn  in  person,  and  he  wrote  of  this  trip, 
saying  that  they  frequently  halted  to  converse,  smoke  and  eat.  Lines  meas¬ 
ured  in  that  manner  would  often  have  extended  far  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  contracting  parties,  so  more  definite  terms  were  soon  employed  to  define 
limits  of  land  grants. 

The  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English  had  made  purchases  from  the  Delaware 
Indians  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  but  the  western  limits  were 
not  given,  or  were  vaguely  defined.  There  were  some  representations  of  such 
purchase  extending  far  as  the  Susquehanna,  but  the  Delaware  Indians  had  no 
rights  to  lands  on  that  river,  and  probably  never  actually  made  such  sales. 

Penn  made  another  treaty  August  30,  1686,  for  land  above  the  upper  line 
of  the  treaty  of  1682,  extending  as  far  inland  “as  a  man  can  go  in  one  day  and 
a  half.”  After  this  treaty  white  settlers  established  themselves  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  purchase,  and  not  a  few  settled  in  the  country 
about  the  Lehigh  River.  The  Indians  became  uneasy  at  these  encroachments, 
and  earnestly  desired  to  have  the  limits  of  the  treaty  of  1686  marked  out  by 
definite  metes  and  bounds. 

In  1690  William  Penn  issued  a  circular  for  the  sale  of  the  region  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  free  of  Indian  title,  and  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  lot  in  a  city  to  be  built  on  that  river.  The  project,  although  once  or 
twice  revived,  was  never  carried  through.  He  believed  he  had  extinguished 
the  Indian  title  to  the  Susquehanna  lands  through  his  purchase  from  Governor 
Dongan,  of  New  York,  in  1696,  and  again  in  1699,  when  he  again  purchased 
from  the  remaining  Conestoga  all  their  rights  and  the  rights  of  their  ancestors. 
The  later  purchase  was  again  confirmed  in  1701  in  the  presence  of  an  Onon- 
dago  deputy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Iroquois  Confederation  were 
satisfied  and  for  many  years  made  no  claim  to  this  territory.  The  older 
Indians  had  died  and  now  the  younger  ones  set  up  a  claim  that  they  had  not 
been  paid  for  their  conquest  lands  on  the  Susquehanna.  In  the  meantime  many 
settlers  had  moved  upon  these  lands.  The  Cayuga  were  the  most  persistent 
and  annoying  in  pressing  a  settlement,  as  they  claimed  the  lower  Susquehanna 
region. 
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About  1718  the  settlers,  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  original  lines, 
pushed  their  improvements  beyond  the  designated  lines,  much  to  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  Indians.  That  act  nearly  precipitated  war,  had  not  wiser  coun¬ 
sels  prevailed,  but  encroachments  continued  until  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Iroquois  was  held  and  their  chiefs  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  bickerings, 
and  sent  their  chief  sachems  to  Philadelphia.  There  they  renewed  old  treaties, 
by  the  signatures  of  twenty-three  of  their  chiefs,  and  deeded  to  Penn’s  heirs 
.  “all  the  said  river  Susquehanna,  with  lands  lying  on  both  sides  thereof,  to 
extend  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  branch  or  springs  which  run  into 
the  said  Susquehanna,  and  all  lands  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  said  river, 
northward,  up  the  same  to  the  hills  or  mountains.”  Even  this  did  not  stop  the 
unscrupulous  land  seeker  and  much  additional  land  was  taken  from  the  natives, 
which  in  consequence  provoked  trouble.  After  the  death  of  William  Penn  a 
copy  of  one  of  those  walk-deeds  was  found  by  Thomas  and  John  Penn,  who, 
at  a  council  in  1733,  fifty  years  after  it  had  been  executed,  presented  it  to  the 
Indians  and  received  from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  its  validity,  and  under 
that  an  arrangement  was  made  for  a  walk  of  one  day  and  a  half  to  settle  the 
boundaries. 

At  length,  on  October  11,  1736,  the  sachems  of  four  of  the  six  confederated 
tribes,  and  other  chiefs,  received  a  quantity  of  powder,  lead,  blankets,  hats  and 
wearing  apparel,  and  released  and  confirmed  to  the  proprietaries  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  with  all  the  lands  on  both  sides,  eastward  as  far  as  the  springs 
which  run  into  it,  and  westward  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  the  mountains  called  in  the  Iroquois  language  the  Tyannuntasacta, 
or  Endless  Hills,  and  by  the  Delaware  Indians  the  Kittatinny  Hills,  with  all 
the  right,  title,  etc.  Only  such  goods  as  were  considered  the  equivalent  of  the 
land  east  of  the  Susquehanna  were  on  this  visit  delivered,  the  sachems  choosing 
to  defer  the  delivery  of  the  price  for  the  land  west  of  the  river  until  a  later 
visit. 

The  Proprietary  party  also  thought  it  the  best  plan  to  get  a  release  for  all 
lands  eastward  as  far  as  the  Delaware.  Accordingly,  an  explanatory  deed  was 
prepared,  stating  that  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  other  deed  was  that 
it  should  embrace  all  the  lands  eastward  as  far  as  the  Delaware.  This  was  a 
falsehood.  This  supplementary  deed,  signed  by  nearly  all  the  sachems,  while 
on  their  way  home,  dated  October  25,  1736,  explained  that  the  meaning  of  the 
deed  of  October  1 1  was  to  release  all  claim  within  the  bounds  of  Pennsylvania, 
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beginning  eastward  to  the  Delaware,  and  as  far  northward  as  the  Endless 
Mountains  as  they  cross  Pennsylvania  from  eastward  to  the  west.  It  was 
not  a  deed  for  sale  of  land  that  they  claimed,  but  was  given  at  the  request  of 
the  white  men  to  cover,  or  prevent,  any  claims  the  Six  Nations  might  set  up 
to  the  lands  already  purchased  of  the  Delaware.  It  was  also  used,  and  perhaps 
designated  to  be  used,  in  1742,  to  induce  the  Six  Nations  to  interfere  and  force 
the  Delaware  to  leave  some  of  these  lands,  as  comprised  in  the  “Walking  Pur¬ 
chase.”  The  sachems  promised  for  themselves,  their  children  and  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  that  neither  they  nor  any  in  authority  in  their  nations  would 
ever  sell  or  make  over  to  any  person,  white  or  Indian,  except  the  Proprietaries, 
children  of  William  Penn,  or  persons  by  them  authorized,  any  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  were  several  meetings  with  the  Proprietaries  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty  of  1686.  The  first  was  held  at  Durham  in  1734,  which  was 
continued  at  Pennsbury  in  May,  1735,  and  concluded  in  Philadelphia  on 
August  25,  1737.  At  these  meetings  the  limits  of  the  tract  were  confirmed,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  northern  boundary  should  be  determined  by  walking  a 
day  and  a  half  in  a  northeast  direction  from  a  point  in  the  head  line  of  the 
purchase  of  1682. 

To  ascertain  how  far  the  walk  could  be  made  to  extend,  the  Proprietaries 
caused  a  preliminary  walk  to  be  made  while  the  treaty  of  1737  was  in  negotia¬ 
tion.  This  was  arranged  in  Philadelphia  by  Timothy  Smith,  sheriff  of  Bucks 
County,  and  John  Chapman,  who  were  to  procure  three  persons  “who  can 
travel  well,”  to  be  accompanied  by  two  on  horseback,  with  provisions,  and  to 
assist  them  on  their  return.  Joseph  Doane  and  two  others  were  selected,  when 
James  Steel,  the  Receiver  General  under  the  Penns,  promised  that  the  Proprie¬ 
taries  would  “generously  reward”  those  engaged  in  this  business. 

The  parties  started  on  this  preliminary  walk  on  April  22,  1735,  and  occu¬ 
pied  nine  days.  John  Chapman  went  along  in  the  capacity  of  surveyor,  and 
from  John  Watson’s  notebook,  who  may  have  been  of  the  party,  the  courses 
and  distance  are  made  known.  The  trees  were  blazed  through  the  woods  so 
the  route  could  be  followed  at  the  subsequent  walk.  As  the  Penns  caused  this 
preliminary  walk  to  be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  we  are  able 
to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  act. 

The  Penns  advertised  far  and  wide  for  the  fastest  walkers,  offering  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  five  pounds  in  money  to  the  man  who  would  walk 
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the  greatest  distance  in  the  allotted  time.  Every  facility  was  furnished  them, 
a  direct  line  was  run,  underbrush  was  cleared  away,  refreshments  were  placed 
at  convenient  distances,  all  arranged  so  that  there  might  be  little  or  no  delay. 
Indeed,  the  preparations  for  a  modern  marathon  race  could  hardly  be  more  care¬ 
fully  made.  The  persons  selected  by  the  Governor  were  Edward  Marshall, 


Wright, stown  Monument,  Where  Indian  Walk  Started 


James  Yeates,  and  Solomon  Jennings.  One  of  the  Indians  was  called  Corn- 
bush,  another  Neepaheilomon,  also  known  as  Joe  Tuneam,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Tom. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  walk  was  the  morning  of  September  19,  1737, 
when  the  days  and  nights  were  equal.  The  walk  was  to  commence  at  a  chest¬ 
nut  tree  just  above  the  present  site  of  Wrightstown  Meeting  House,  under  the 
supervision  of  Timothy  Smith,  sheriff  of  Bucks  County,  and  Benjamin  East- 
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burn,  surveyor  general.  Marshall  was  a  noted  hunter,  chain  carrier,  etc. ; 
Yeates  was  a  tall,  slim  fellow,  very  agile  and  fleet  of  foot;  Jennings  was 
remarkable  for  his  strength,  but  was  of  very  stout  build. 

A  great  crowd  of  spectators  gathered  at  the  starting  point.  The  walkers 
were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  persons  who  carried  refreshments  and  other¬ 
wise  encouraged  the  walkers  to  greater  efforts.  Three  young  Indians  were 
sent  along  to  see  that  the  thing  was  fairly  done.  They  walked  moderately  at 
first,  but  soon  quickened  their  pace,  so  that  the  Indians  frequently  called  to 
them  to  walk  and  not  to  run.  Those  remonstrances  produced  no  effect,  and 
most  of  the  Indians  left  them  in  anger,  saying  they  were  being  cheated.  A 
number  of  persons  had  collected  about  twenty  miles  from  the  starting  point  to 
see  them  pass.  First  cames  Yeates,  stepping  as  lightly  as  a  feather.  After 
him,  but  yet  out  of  sight  came  Jennings,  with  a  strong  steady  step,  then  far 
behind  him  came  Marshall  apparently  careless,  swinging  a  hatchet  and  eating 
a  biscuit.  Bets  ran  in  favor  of  Yeates.  In  two  and  a  half  hours  they  arrived 
at  Red  Hill,  in  Bedminister,  but  the  pace  by  this  time  was  too  hot  for  Jennings 
and  two  of  the  Indians  and  they  gave  up  the  contest.  The  other  Indian,  Corn- 
bush,  continued  with  Marshall  and  Yeates,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  fork 
of  the  road,  near  what  is  now  Bethlehem,  Combush  laid  down  to  rest  a  moment, 
but  on  attempting  to  rise  was  unable  to  proceed  farther. 

Marshall  and  Yeates  continued  alone  and  by  sunset  arrived  on  the  north  of 
Blue  Mountain.  At  sunrise  the  next  morning  they  started  again,  but  when 
crossing  a  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  Lehigh  Water  Gap,  Yeates 
became  faint  and  fell.  Marshall  turned  back  and  supported  him  until  some  of 
the  attendants  came  up,  and  then  continued  to  walk  by  himself.  At  noon,  the 
hour  when  the  walk  was  to  terminate,  he  had  reached  a  spur  on  the  Second  or 
Broad  Mountain,  estimated  to  be  eighty-six  miles  from  the  starting  point. 
Having  thus  reached  the  farthest  possible  point  to  the  northwest,  a  line  was 
drawn  from  the  end  of  the  “walk”  to  the  Delaware  River. 

Not  being  described  in  the  deed  of  purchase,  the  agent  of  the  Proprietaries, 
instead  of  running  by  the  nearest  course  to  the  river,  ran  northeastward  across 
the  country  about  sixty-six  miles,  so  as  to  strike  the  Delaware  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Lackawaxon,  thus  extending  far  up  the  river,  taking  in  all  the  Minisink 
territory,  and  many  thousand  acres  more  than  they  should  have  included  had 
the  line  been  run  by  the  direct  course  to  the  Delaware.  This  walk  gained  1,200 
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FIVE.  CHESTNUT  OAKSAT  THE  END 
OF  THE  DAY  AND  A  HALF  WALK 
ON  WHICH  ARE  CUT  THE 
PROPRIETARIES)  NAMES  AMR  THE 
TEAR  1737. 


A  MAP  OF  THAT  PART 
OF 

BUCKS  COUNTY. 

RELEASED  BY  THE  INDIANS  TO  THE  PROPRIETARIES  OF 
PEN  SILVAN  A  IN  SEPTEMBER  1737  AS  BYAFORMER 
A6  RE  EM  ENT  MADE  WITH  THE  SAID  INDIANS  BY  TH£ 
EXTENT  OF  A  MAN’S  WALK  IN  A  DAY  AND  A  HALF  AND 
FROM  THENCE  BY  A  RIGHT  LINE  TO  DELAWARE  RIVER. 


square  miles  for  the  Penn’s  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  northern  part 
of  Bucks,  virtually  the  whole  of  Northampton  and  a  portion  of  Pike,  Carbon 
and  Monroe  counties. 
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The  Indians  realized  they  were  defrauded  and  this  act  was  the  cause  of 
jealousies  among  them,  which  eventually  broke  out  in  terrible  incursions  of 
savage  vengeance,  and  impelled  the  alliance  of  the  Delaware  with  the  French 
against  the  English. 
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Tablet  of  Indian  Walk  Monument,  Wriglitstown 


Charles  Thomson  says  this  “Walking  Purchase”  was  the  cause  of  jealousies 
and  heart  burnings  among  the  Indians,  which  eventually  broke  out  in  loud 
complaints  of  injustice  and  atrocious  acts  of  savage  vengeance.  The  very  first 
murder  committed  by  them  after  this  deception  was  on  the  very  land  from 
which  they  believed  themselves  cheated. 

James  Logan’s  governorship  terminated  June  i,  1738,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  George  Thomas. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD. 

George  Thomas,  Deputy  Governor,  1738-47 — George  Thomas,  a  planter 
of  Antigua,  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  was  appointed  Governor  in  the 
summer  of  1737;  but  owing  to  the  claim  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  jurisdiction 
over  the  Lower  Counties,  he  was  detained  in  London  in  defending  the  Proprie¬ 
tary  rights,  and  did  not  assume  the  duties  of  his  office  until  the  following  year. 
He  first  met  the  Assembly  in  August,  1738.  The  first  serious  business  which 
claimed  his  attention  was  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  each 
Governor  should  claim  allegiance  from  its  own  subjects,  wherever  settled,  until 
the  boundary  line  was  run.  This  agreement  was  approved  by  the  King  and 
made  an  order  in  Council. 

Andrew  Hamilton,  the  venerable  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  who  for  several 
years  had  served  the  Province  with  great  ability  and  acceptance,  towards  the 
close  of  August  took  his  final  leave  of  that  body,  delivering  a  valedictory 
address  conceived  in  a  vein  of  eminently  just  reflection  and  sage  advice. 

On  November  22,  1738,  Reverend  John  Elder  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Paxton  Presbyterian  Church,  and  began  a  most  distinguished  pastorate  of 
fifty-six  eventful  years.  He  came  to  be  known  as  “The  Fighting  Parson.” 

On  October  23,  1739,  war,  which  for  two  years  had  been  impending,  was 
formally  declared  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Governor  Thomas  had 
previously  made  efforts  to  organize  the  militia  without  much  success,  and  now 
endeavored  to  use  his  official  authority  in  effecting  his  purpose.  He  seems  to 
have  had  as  imperfect  a  judgment  of  the  Quaker  faith  and  practice  as  had 
Governor  Evans,  and  in  this  he  found  himself  deceived.  Fruitless  and  vexa¬ 
tious  messages  passed  between  them.  Finally  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  home  government,  directing  the  Governor  to  call  for  volunteers ; 
eight  companies  were  rapidly  organized  and  sent  to  the  capes  of  Virginia.  It 
was  found  that  many  apprentices,  servants  and  redemptioners  had  been  enlisted. 
Of  this  the  Assembly  complained,  and  in  its  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
use  of  the  King,  provided  for  the  payment  to  masters  for  the  losses  thus  sus¬ 
tained.  The  Governor  refused  to  sign  the  bill.  At  the  next  election  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  Assembly  in  this  matter  was  approved,  and  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Loan  Office  for  the  payment  to  the  masters.  There  were 
several  serious  election  riots  during  this  administration. 

In  1740,  much  religious  excitement  prevailed  in  the  Province  produced  by 
the  preaching  of  Reverend  George  Whitefield.  Many  of  all  denominations 
followed  him,  the  feeling  amounting  to  almost  a  frenzy.  By  his  exertions  a 
large  brick  edifice  was  erected  in  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  be  open  to  any 
preacher  of  any  denomination  who  should  desire  to  address  the  citizens. 

In  August,  1741,  Thomas  Penn  departed  for  Europe.  The  Assembly  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  kind  and  affectionate  address  on  the  occasion,  to  which  he 
made  answer,  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  commending  to  its  care  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  province. 

Henry  Antes  organized  the  first  Moravian  Synod,  at  his  home  in  German¬ 
town,  January  12,  1742. 

Some  difficulties  threatened  with  the  Indians,  and  even  though  the  decep¬ 
tive  “Walking  Purchase”  had  been  a  matter  of  history  for  four  years,  the 
lands  at  the  “Forks”  of  the  Delaware  were  still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  although  the  Six  Nations  had  ordered  them  to  remove  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  In  October,  1741,  a  Cayuga  deputation  returned  from  Philadelphia 
bearing  with  them  a  message  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  urging  the  Six 
Nations  “to  come  down  and  force  the  Delaware  to  quit  the  ‘Forks.’  ”  In 
response  to  this  appeal  230  Indians  from  the  Six  Nations,  including  the  princi¬ 
pal  chiefs  and  sachems,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  June  30,  1742,  and  found 
awaiting  them  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  Indians,  including  Shikellamy,  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Six  Nations;  Allummapees,  King  of  the  Delaware,  and  a 
large  delegation,  all  from  the  Forks  of  the  Susquehanna.  All  the  tribes  of  the 
Six  Nations  were  represented  except  the  Mohawk. 

In  a  message  to  the  Provincial  Assembly,  Governor  Thomas  stated  the 
coming  of  the  Six  Nations  at  this  time  “was  not  necessary  for  the  present 
peace  of  the  Province,  but  for  the  Province’s  future  security,  likewise,  in  case 
of  a  rupture  with  the  French,  who  will  leave  no  methods  unessayed  to  corrupt 
the  Six  Nations’  fidelity  and  to  persuade  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  us.” 
At  this  time  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France  was  daily 
expected. 

The  conference  between  the  Governor  and  the  Council  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  other  lasted  until  July  12,  during  which  time  eight  ses- 
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sions  were  held.  The  Council  opened  in  “Stenton,”  the  house  of  James  Logan, 
then  met  at  “the  Great  Meeting  House/’  where  the  last  meeting  was  held  in 
the  presence  of  “a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.”  Conrad 
Weiser  was  present  as  the  interpreter  for  the  Government  and  the  Six  Nations, 
and  Cornelius  Spring  and  Nicholas  Scull  appeared  for  the  Delaware. 

In  opening  the  conference  the  Governor  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Six 
Nations,  at  the  time  they  had  released  their  claim  to  all  the  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Susquehanna  as  far  north  as  the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  had  declined  to 
take  their  pay  for  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  preferring  to  receive 
the  same  at  some  future  time.  He  then  announced  that  the  goods  to  be  given 
in  payment  for  those  lands  were  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Indians.  In  reply 
to  the  Governor,  Canassatego,  chief  of  the  Onondaga  and  principal  speaker  of 
the  Indians  at  the  conference,  said,  among  other  things :  “The  Six  Nations 
have  obligated  themselves  to  sell  none  of  the  land  that  falls  within  the  province 
to  Pennsylvania  to  any  but  our  Brother  Onas,  and  that  to  sell  lands  to  any  other 
is  an  high  breach  of  the  league  of  friendship.”  The  Governor  replied  that  they 
were  correct  in  their  position,  and  on  the  seventh  day  referred  to  the  trouble 
with  the  “Forks”  Indians,  to  which  Canassatego  replied  that  the  deputies 
would  take  the  matter  into  consideration  and  give  an  answer  in  a  few  days. 

Three  days  later  Canassatego  arose  and  said :  “The  other  day  you  informed 
us  of  the  misbehaviour  of  our  Cousins  the  Delawares,  with  respect  to  their 
continuing  to  claim  and  refusing  to  remove  from  some  land  on  the  Delaware 
notwithstanding  their  ancestors  had  sold  it  by  deed  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  notwithstanding  they  themselves  had  about  five  years  ago  ratified  that 
deed  and  given  a  fresh  one.  We  have  concluded  to  remove  them  and  oblige 
them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware  and  to  quit  all  claim  to  any  lands  on  this 
side  for  the  future,  since  they  have  received  pay  for  them  and  it  has  gone 
through  their  guts  long  ago.”  Then  turning  toward  the  Delaware  and  holding 
a  belt  of  wampum  in  his  hand,  Canassatego  continued : 

Cousins — Let  this  belt  of  wampum  serve  to  chastise  you.  You 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and  shaked  severely  till  you 
recover  your  senses  and  become  sober.  You  don’t  know  what  ground 
you  stand  on,  nor  what  you  are  doing.  Our  Brother  Onas’  case  is  very 
just  and  plain  ....  on  the  other  hand  your  cause  is  bad. 

But  how  came  you  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land  at  all?  We  con¬ 
quered  you!  We  made  women  of  you!  You  know  you  are  women 
and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women.  Nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it. 
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The  old  chief  concluded  his  cutting  arraignment  as  follows : 

We  don’t  give  you  the  liberty  to  think  about  it.  You  are  women. 
Take  the  advice  of  a  wise  man  and  remove  immediately.  We  there¬ 
fore  assign  you  two  places  to  go— either  to  Wyoming  or  Shamokin. 
You  may  go  to  either  of  these  places  and  then  we  shall  have  you  more 
under  our  eye  and  shall  see  how  you  behave.  Don’t  deliberate,  but 
remove  away  and  take  this  belt  of  wampum. 

The  old  chief  handed  them  the  wampum  and  told  the  Delaware  that,  as 
there  was  other  business  to  transact,  they  should  depart  from  the  council. 
There  was  no  diplomatic  mincing  of  words  in  the  speech  of  the  Onondaga 
chief.  He  spoke  with  the  air  of  one  having  authority.  This  speech  scattered 
seed  which  in  time  caused  more  bloodshed  in  peaceful  Pennsylvania  than  did 
the  “Walking  Purchase.” 

In  1815,  John  Watson,  of  Bucks  County,  wrote  of  this  speech:  “When 
this  terrible  sentence  was  ended,  it  is  said  that  the  unfeeling  political  philoso¬ 
pher  (Canassatego)  walked  forward,  and,  taking  strong  hold  of  the  long 
hair  of  King  Nutimus,  of  the  Delaware,  led  him  to  the  door  and  forcibly  sent 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  stood  there  while  all  the  trembling  inferiors  followed 
him.  He  then  walked  back  to  his  place  like  another  Cato,  and  calmly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  another  subject  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  poor  fellows 
(Nutimus  and  his  company),  in  great  and  silent  grief,  went  directly  home, 
collected  their  families  and  goods,  and,  burning  their  cabins  to  signify  they 
were  never  to  return,  marched  reluctantly  to  their  new  homes.”  Leaving  their 
wigwams  on  the  banks  of  their  favorite  Delaware,  the  once  powerful  Lenni 
Lenape  commenced  their  march  westward.  A  portion  went  to  Shamokin,  at 
the  “Forks  of  the  Susquehanna,”  a  few  settled  on  the  Juniata,  near  Lewistown, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  their  chief,  Tadame,  went  to  Wyoming. 

The  contentions  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly  increased  at  every 
meeting,  until  the  style  of  communication  between  them  became  in  a  marked 
degree  disreputable.  The  Governor  refused  to  sign  the  bills  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Assembly,  in  turn,  refused  to  vote  him  his  salary.  To  the  Governor’s 
complaint  that  his  salary  was  unpaid,  answer  was  made  by  the  Assembly  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  have  all  business  progress  in  due  order,  and  that 
public  acts  took  precedence  of  appropriations  for  their  own  pay.  Headstrong 
by  nature,  and  determined  to  triumph  over  the  Assembly,  he  decided  to  appeal 
to  the  people.  The  Quaker  element  in  the  Assembly  was  strong,  but  by  the 
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aid  of  the  city  and  the  German  population,  he  hoped  to  break  it  down.  The 
elections  were  held;  but  the  Quakers  were  everywhere  triumphant.  In  the 
city  riots  were  incited,  a  band  of  marines,  in  the  interest  of  the  Governor’s 
party,  taking  possession  of  the  polls ;  but  they  were  finally  driven  away.  This 
was  known  as  the  ‘‘Bloody  Election.”* 

The  first  “Sea  Congregation”  of  Moravians  landed  at  Philadelphia,  June 
2,  1742.  The  strange  servitude  of  Lord  Annesley  in  Pennsylvania  was 
revealed  at  this  time  during  the  trial  in  England  for  his  estate,  which  began 
November  25,  1743. 

Satisfied  that  he  could  not  subdue  the  Assembly  to  his  will,  Governor 
Thomas  decided  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  to  the  bills  presented  he 
promptly  affixed  his  signature.  The  Assembly,  willing  to  reciprocate,  voted 
the  Governor  £1,500  for  arrearages  of  his  salary,  and  the  remaining  years  of 
the  Governor’s  administration  were  marked  by  mutual  good  will. 

In  March,  1744,  war  was  declared  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Delaware  River  had  been  a  resort  for  the  privateers  of  the  enemy  in  time  of 
war.  To  protect  the  Province  against  the  encroachments  of  these,  batteries 
were  planted  along  the  shore  at  eligible  points  for  defense,  the  expense  being 


♦One  of  the  early  mayors  of  Philadelphia  was  the  distinguished  Quaker,  Isaac  Norris, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  the  president  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  He  had  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  was  named  by  William  Penn  in  his  will  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Province.  He  died  June  4,  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
known  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  as  “The  Speaker.” 

Isaac  Norris,  Jr.,  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  James  Logan,  and  soon  retired  from 
commercial  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  thirty  years  and  for  the  latter 
half  of  that  time  its  Speaker.  Notwithstanding  his  connection  with  Logan,  and  the  further 
fact  that  he  was  a  grandson  of  Honorable  Thomas  Lloyd,  one  of  the  former  Commissioners 
and  Deputy  Governor,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  strict  Friends  in  the  Assembly  who  differed 
in  politics  from  James  Logan.  So  persistently  did  he  oppose  the  Proprietaries  in  the 
various  disputes  between  the  Governor  and  the  Quakers,  or  “Norris  Party,”  that  there 
resulted  such  bitter  contests  for  office  as  would  be  fashionable  in  modern  times. 

The  reelection  of  Norris  to  the  Assembly  in  1741  could  not  be  prevented,  and  the 
Quakers  gained  much  ground  with  Norris  in  that  body,  and  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Griffiths,  and  uncle,  Preston,  who  were  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  was  too  important  a  political  factor  to  submit  to  his  influence  and  the  Proprietary 
party  succeeded  in  electing  four  new  aldermen  and  five  new  members  of  the  city  council 
who  would  further  the  Governor’s  plans,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  defeat  Norris  at  a 
popular  election. 

In  1742  a  most  important  session  of  the  Assembly  had  been  held,  the  Speaker  was  the 
head  of  every  committee,  and  he  worked  indefatigably  in  superintending  the  completion 
of  portions  of  the  State  House  and  in  purchasing  a  site  and  devising  plans  for  a  public 
pest  house  or  municipal  hospital,  and  in  these  activities  gave  some  reason  to  believe  he 
could  be  defeated.  The  wealthy  recorder  of  the  city,  William  Allen,  contended  for  his 
seat  in  the  Assembly.  Norris  proved  himself  an  astute  politician  and  won  the  support  of 
the  German  settlers,  who  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  electorate.  The  Germans  had 
invariably  voted  with  the  Quakers,  and  it  was  charged  that  the  “Norris  party”  would  take 
possession  of  the  polls,  crowd  out  their  opponents,  and  thus  elect  their  candidate  with  the 
aid  of  unnaturalized  voters.  The  Governor’s  friends  cried  “fraud”  but  they  were  not  in 
possession  of  any  evidence  of  it. 

On  October  1,  1742,  the  day  of  the  “Bloody  Election,”  a  party  of  sailors,  coopers,  and 
others,  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  make  havoc  in  the  little  city,  marched  uptown  from 
the  wharves,  armed  with  clubs,  and,  when  they  arrived  at  the  courthouse,  a  fight  took 
place  in  which  several  were  wounded,  and  the  disciples  of  peace  and  order  were  driven 
from  the  historic  building.  The  affair  made  a  great  stir,  and  is  well  perpetuated  in  the 
caricatures  made  at  the  time  which  were  drawn  with  the  intention  to  traduce  and  stig¬ 
matize  the  political  leaders  in  those  days. 
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met  by  money  raised  by  a  lottery.  Governor  Thomas  called  for  volunteers  by 
proclamation,  appointed  necessary  officers,  and  fixed  days  for  drill.  He  was 
seconded  in  his  efforts  by  Franklin,  who  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “Plain 
Truth,”  demonstrating  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Province,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  union  and  discipline.  Ten  thousand  men  were  rapidly  enlisted,  and 
armed  at  their  own  expense.  Franklin  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Philadelphia 
regiment,  but  decline  in  favor  of  Alderman  Lawrence. 

One  of  the  most  important  Indian  councils,  and  upon  which  the  principal 
sachems  and  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  in  attendance,  took  place  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  commencing  on  June  22,  1744,  and  ending  on  July  4.  It  was  convened 
at  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Thomas,  who  had  assumed  the  office  of  media¬ 
tor  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in 
regard  to  the  ownerships  of  certain  districts  of  country  within  the  extending 
borders  of  those  colonies,  claimed  by  the  Six  Nations.  He  realized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Six  Nations  as  a  barrier  between  the  French  and  English  colonies. 
As  friends,  they  were  capable  of  defending  English  settlements;  if  enemies, 
of  making  cruel  ravages  upon  them;  if  neutral,  they  could  deny  the  French 
passage  through  their  country  to  strike  the  English  settlements,  and  more¬ 
over  give  timely  information  of  their  designs. 

Hence  Governor  Thomas  called  this  council.  Virginia  sent  Thomas  Lee 
and  Colonel  William  Beverley;  Maryland  sent  Honorable  Edmund  Jennings, 


In  the  appendix  to  the  “Votes  of  the  Assembly”  is  published  the  interesting  testi¬ 
mony  relating  to  this  “Bloody  Election.”  The  witnesses  were  “examined  in  a  solemn 
manner.” 

William  Till,  mayor  of  the  city,  was  called  upon  to  interfere  against  the  sailors,  but 
he  declined  to  do  so,  saying,  as  was  testified:  “They  had  as  much  right  at  the  election 
as  the  Dutchmen.”  It  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  time  that  a  wagonload  of  hoppoles, 
easy  to  cut  into  clubs,  made  its  appearance  at  a  point  so  convenient  that  the  other  party 
availed  itself  of  the  boon.  Among  the  wintesses,  Robert  Hopkins  testified  that,  “when  the 
sailors  were  moving  off,  and  came  by  William  Allen  one  among  them  being  a  squat  full- 
faced,  pock-fretten  man,  with  a  light  wig  and  red  breeches,  as  he  supposes,  said,  ‘Let's 
give  Mr.  Allen  a  whorrah.’  And  said  Allen  reply’d:  ‘Ye  villians  begone:  I’ll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you.’  ” 

After  this  we  are  not  surprised  at  that  staunch  Friend,  Israel  Pemberton,  the  last 
witness  examined,  being  able  to  testify  that  upward  of  fifty  sailors  were  arrested  and 
secured  in  prison,  “and  then,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “the  Freeholders  proceeded  to  the  choice 
of  the  Representatives  to  serve  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  other  officers,  which  was  carried 
on  very  peaceably  the  remainder  of  the  day.” 

A  petition  was  read  in  the  Provincial  Council,  November  5,  1742,  which  was  addressed 
to  Lieutenant  Governor  George  Thomas,  and  among  other  statements  the  petitioners 
stated  that  the  rioters  attacked  the  constables  and  broke  their  staves  and  beat  them  up 
and  grievously  wounded  divers  citizens,  among  whom  was  one  of  the  aldermen.  They 
claimed  many  were  knocked  down  with  stones  without  regard  to  age  or  station.  Sure 
enough  a  bloody  election;  especially  must  it  have  seemed  so  to  the  staid  Quakers  of  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

In  September,  1759,  Speaker  Norris  resolved  to  relinquish  his  public  duties  and  declined 
a  reelection  which  was  sure  to  be  in  his  favor.  He  made  his  announcement  in  the  House, 
and  among  other  things  said:  “You  were  pleased  to  make  choice  of  me  to  succeed  my 
father  in  the  Assembly  at  the  election  of  the  year,  1735.  I  never  sought  emolument  for 
myself  or  family,  and  I  remained  at  disadvantage  to  my  private  interest  only  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  unreasonable  men.  No  man  shall  ever  stamp  his  foot  on  my  grave  and 
say,  “Curse  him!”  or  “Here  lies  he  who  so  basely  betrayed  the  liberties  of  this  country.” 
A  true  patriot  in  motive  surely.  He  was  succeeded  as  Speaker  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Philip  Thomas  and  Colonels  Robert  King  and  Thomas  Cavil.  Conrad  Weiser, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  usual,  was  the  interpreter.  More  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  chiefs,  sachems  and  principal  warriors,  armed  with  muskets,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  tomahawks,  attracted  a  great  multitude  when  they  rode  into 
Lancaster,  with  Canassatego,  the  Onondaga  chief,  at  their  head.  All  but  the 
Mohawk  were  represented.  The  council  was  opened  by  Governor  Thomas  in  a 
speech  addressed  chiefly  to  the  commissioners  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who 
at  its  close  were  formally  introduced  to  the  Indian  ambassadors  as  “brethren 
who  had  come  to  enlarge  the  fire  which  had  almost  gone  out,  and  to  brighten 
the  chain  which  had  contracted  some  rust.”  The  commissioners  had  expressed 
surprise  that  the  Six  Nations  claimed  any  of  their  lands,  and  referred  to  treaties 
at  which  they  had  gained  possession.  Canassatego  replied  in  a  most  forceful 
speech,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  their  claims,  and  the  many  times  they 
believed  they  were  dealt  with  unfairly.  Canassatego  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  very  active,  strong  and  had  a  surprising  liveliness  in  his  speech. 
Gachradodow,  a  Cayuga  chief,  and  Tachanoontia,  an  Onondaga  chief,  also 
spoke  with  great  effect.  The  result  of  the  council  was  that  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  acquired  the  land  in  question,  both  of  the  colonies  making  fine  presents  to 
the  Indians  to  heal  their  wounds.  Maryland  gave  them  a  fine  entertainment 
in  the  courthouse,  with  Governor  Thomas  presiding  at  the  banquet  board. 

After  the  differences  between  the  Indians  and  Maryland  and  Virginia  had 
been  adjusted,  Governor  Thomas  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  ask  for 
explanations  concerning  the  murder  of  John  (“Jack”)  Armstrong  and  two  of 
his  men,  in  the  Juniata  Mountains.  Canassatego  reassured  those  present  that 
the  Indians  were  bound  to  remain  faithful  in  war,  and  toward  the  conclusion 
of  the  council,  while  engaged  in  drinking  healths,  Canassatego  playfully 
remarked  to  Governor  Thomas  that  they  had  given  them  French  glasses  in 
which  to  drink  their  liquor.  “We  desire  you  to  give  us  some  in  English 
glasses.”  The  Governor  saw  the  point,  as  the  English  glasses  were  larger,  and 
improved  the  occasion  by  his  ready  reply:  “Yes.  We  are  glad  to  hear  you 
have  such  a  dislike  for  the  French.  They  cheat  you  in  your  glasses  as  well  as 
in  everything  else.” 

On  May  5,  1747,  the  Governor*  communicated  to  the  Assembly  the  death 
of  the  eldest  of  the  Proprietors,  John  Penn,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own 

*Gordon,  in  his  “History  of  Pennsylvania,”  presents  the  following  estimate  of  his  char¬ 
acter:  “Governor  Thomas  was  active,  industrious,  and  capable;  attached  to  the  Province, 
but  more  devoted  to  the  Proprietaries  and  the  King.  In  his  zeal  for  His  Majesty  he  over¬ 
looked  the  principles  and  character  of  the  people  he  was  called  to  govern.  He  believed 
himself  sufficiently  strong  in  polemical  controversy  to  shake  the  opinions  for  which  their 
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determination,  on  account  of  declining  health,  to  resign.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  manifestations  of  regret,  a  feeling  of  sincere  respect  and 
esteem  being  cherished  towards  him. 

Anthony  Palmer,  President  oe  Council,  1747-48 — Soon  after  his 
resignation,  Governor  Thomas  departed  for  Europe  and  left  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  of  which  Anthony  Palmer  was  president.  It  was  a 
period  in  which  many  dangers  threatened  the  Province.  The  enemy’s  privateers 
continued  to  infest  the  waters  of  the  Delaware ;  the  Assembly  was  urged  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  of  defense,  but  the  dominant  Quaker  element  framed  ingenious 
excuses  for  refusing  to  vote  the  necessary  means,  alleging  that  the  Province  must 
look  to  the  Crown  of  England  for  protection;  that  to  volunteer  provision  for 
defense  was  virtually  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  expense  which  the  home 
government  was  now  willing  to  bear.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  were  deeply 
involved  and  the  population  was  divided  into  opposing  factions  upon  this 
question.  In  this  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit,  Franklin  and  the 
party  of  defense  formed  an  association  for  military  purposes,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  non-resistance  policy  of  the  Quakers.  All 
this  marks  the  definite  and  final  breaking  up  of  the  Quaker  non-resistance 
policy.  There  were  several  attempts  to  rally,  but  their  prestige  was  gone. 
The  epoch  of  William  Penn’s  empire  ceased.  The  Dunkards,  Mennonites 
and  Schwenckfelders  came  in  to  complicate  the  strife,  but  as  the  danger 
increased  they  prudently  kept  aloof  from  public  office,  leaving  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  war  to  sects  less  scrupulous. 

Franklin  and  his  party,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  victory,  at  once  pro¬ 
jected  a  lottery  to  raise  £3,000  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  battery.  On 
December  6,  1747,  a  great  parade  of  the  Associators,  six  hundred  strong,  met 
at  the  State  House,  where  they  organized  their  volunteers,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  elected  officers.  The  Association  Battery  was  erected  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  lottery,  and  the  Proprietaries  responded  to  the  request  for  cannon  by 
sending  over  thirteen  pieces  in  November,  1750. 

ancestors  had  broken  the  tender  charities  of  kindred  and  country,  and  which  they  them¬ 
selves  cherished  with  enthusiasm.  Failing-  in  this,  he  endeavored  to  intimidate  men  who, 
though  declining  to  exhibit  military  courage,  were  no  respectors  of  persons,  and  had 
never  displayed  political  cowardice.  When  experience  had  taught  him  properly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  Quaker  character,  and  to  determine  how  far  and  in  what  manner  their  loyalty 
could  be  shown  unchecked  by  their  consciences,  he  drew  from  them  without  difficulty 
whatever  he  could  in  propriety  demand.  His  moderation  and  considerate  forbearance 
toward  the  Quakers  during  the  latter  years  of  his  administration  were  rewarded  by  the 
esteem  of  the  people  and  the  confidence  of  the  legislature.” 
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The  French,  who  were  now  laboring  to  connect  their  possessions  in  Can¬ 
ada  with  those  upon  the  Mississippi,  by  establishing  a  line  of  forts  and  posts 
along  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  were  busy  in  their  efforts  to  seduce  the 
natives  from  their  alliances  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  English,  employ¬ 
ing  artful  blandishments  and  the  most  showy  and  attractive  presents.  The 
policy  of  Pennsylvania  had  always  been  to  spend  the  money  which  the  other 
Colonies  had  used  for  military  operations  against  the  Indians  in  providing  for 
their  wants  and  ministering  to  their  native  taste  for  display.  The  Indians 
soon  discovered  the  advantage  of  this  policy  and  became  very  artful  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  it.  They  desired  frequent  councils  for  brightening  the  chain 
of  friendship,  and  took  good  care  to  magnify  the  arts  of  the  French  to  win 
them  over,  and  to  insinuate  that  without  strong  and  substantial  inducements 
they  would  be  unable  much  longer  to  withstand  the  pressure.  Insignificant 
and  roving  bands  sent  frequent  deputations  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace 
and  cement  friendship  with  suitable  tokens.  At  a  great  council  held  at 
Albany  in  1747,  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  induced  to  join  Pennsylvania, 
at  which  the  latter  distributed  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,000. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  Albany  council,  Pennsylvania  dispatched 
Conrad  Weiser  to  visit  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  Province,,  charged  with  observing  carefully  the  disposition  of  the 
Indians,  their  number,  their  means  of  warfare,  the  position  of  the  French, 
their  designs,  and  especially  the  arts  which  they  practiced  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  red  men.  He  was  especially  to  magnify  the  power  of  the  English,  their 
present  pacific  disposition,  and  their  designs  of  distributing  costly  and  count¬ 
less  presents,  and  to  particularly  revive  the  remembrance  of  the  peaceful 
policy  of  Pennsylvania  above  every  other  colony,  in  order  to  secure  for  it 
immunity  from  future  peril. 

The  sway  of  the  Council  under  the  presidency  of  Palmer  lasted  a  little 
more  than  two  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  who  had  removed  to 
the  Province  in  1708  from  the  West  Indies.  “He  lived,”  says  Watson,  “in  a 
style  suited  to  his  circumstances,  keeping  a  coach — then  a  great  luxury — and 
a  pleasure-barge.  He  is  said  to  have  had  twenty-one  children  by  his  first  wife, 
all  of  whom  died  of  consumption;  some  of  his  descendants  by  a  second  wife 
are  now  living  in  Philadelphia.”  He  died  in  1749. 
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James  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1748-54 — James  Hamilton, * 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  eminent  lawyer  and 
wealthy  man  of  affairs,  arrived  November  23,  1748,  to  assume  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  was  proclaimed  and  congratulated  by  the  city  coun¬ 
cil,  and  his  accession  was  welcomed  with  a  public  dinner. 

Governor  Hamilton’s  first  attention  was  directed  to  removing  grievances 
of  the  Indians  dwelling  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  who  complained  that  white 
settlers  had  seized  and  occupied  the  choicest 
lands  and  most  eligible  locations  along  the 
streams  and  water  courses — their  own  native 
haunts — territory  which  had  never  been 
acquired  by  the  Proprietors,  and  were  of 
right  their  own  possessions. 

The  progress  of  the  white  population 
toward  the  West  alarmed  and  irritated  the 
Indians.  The  new  settlers  did  not  suffer  the 
delays  of  the  land  office,  nor  did  they  pay 
for  their  lands,  but  in  search  for  richer  soils 
sought  homes  in  regions  where  the  Indian 
title  had  not  been  extinguished.  Settlements 
were  commenced  prior  to  1740,  and  rapidly 
increased,  despite  the  complaints  of  the 
Indians,  the  laws  of  the  Province,  or  the 
several  proclamations  of  the  Governor.  Rich¬ 
ard  Peters,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  and 
Conrad  Weiser  were  sent  to  remove  these 
intruders — squatters,  in  more  modern  parlance.  Their  delicate  duty  was 
executed  in  a  spirit  of  firmness,  but  with  exemplary  prudence.  The  settlers 
generally  consented  to  give  up  their  lands  without  opposition,  entering  into 
recognizances  for  their  appearance,  and  even  helping  with  their  own  hands  to 

*  James  Hamilton  was  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1710;  he  was  made  prothonotary 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  when  his  father  resigned  that  office;  he  was  elected 
to  Provincial  Assembly  in  1734,  and  reelected  five  times.  He  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
October,  1745;  in  1746  he  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council;  and  was  in  London 
when  the  sons  of  William  Penn  commissioned  him  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  1748.  He 
was  active  after  his  resignation,  in  1754,  in  building  up  the  defenses  of  the  Province  by  a 
chain  of  forts.  He  was  again  Deputy  Governor  1759-63,  and  again  served  after  the 
departure  of  John  Penn  and  until  Richard  Penn  arrived  in  October,  1771.  He  was  again 
Acting  Governor  for  the  fourth  time  July  19  to  August  30,  1773.  During  the  Revolution 
he  was  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  1777.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  founding  several  public 
institutions,  and  was  president  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  for  several  years,  also  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  He  died  August  14,  1783. 
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reduce  their  cabins  to  ashes.  To  the  needy  the  Secretary  gave  money,  and 
freely  offered  them  homes  on  his  own  lands,  a  tract  of  two  million  of  acres- 
which  had  been  formally  acquired  of  the  natives. 

The  first  school  for  girls  in  America  was  opened  by  Moravians  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  January  5,  1749. 

The  harvests  of  the  years  1750  to  1752  were  so  abundant  that  an  extract  of 
the  time  is  interesting:  ‘‘The  years  1751  and  1752  have  been  so  fruitful  in 
wheat  and  other  grain  that  men  in  wanton  carelessness  sought  to  waste  the 
supply :  for  the  precious  wheat  which  might  have  supported  many  poor,^  they 
used  to  fatten  hogs,  which  afterward  they  consumed  in  their  sumptuousness. 
Besides,  distilleries  were  erected  everywhere,  and  thus  this  great  blessing  was 
turned  into  strong  drink,  which  gave  rise  to  much  disorder.”  These  years  of 
plenty  were  followed  by  three  years  of  scarcity,  1753-55,  and  on  the  heels  of  it 
came  terrible  Indian  hostilities. 

On  October  2,  1750,  William  Allen  resigned  as  Recorder  of  Philadelphia 
to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  thus 
became  the  only  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Province. 

The  French  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  sedulously  apply¬ 
ing  themselves  to  seduce  the  Indians  from  their  allegiance  to  the  English. 
The  Shawnee  had  already  joined  the  French  cause;  the  Delaware  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  their  wrongs;  and  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Onon¬ 
daga,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  were  wavering  and  listening  to  overtures  from  the 
agents  of  both  the  English  and  French. 

To  keep  the  Indians  in  favor  of  the  Province  required  much  cunning  dip¬ 
lomacy  and  many  expensive  presents.  In  the  midst  of  this  alarming  condition 
the  old  flame  of  civil  dissension  burst  out  with  increased  fury.  The  presents 
so  frequently  procured  for  the  Indians,  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  forts  along 
the  frontier,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force  drew  too  heavily  upon  the 
provincial  purse,  which  never  was  burdened  with  any  great  surplus.  The 
Assembly  urged  that  the  Proprietary  estates  be  taxed,  as  well  as  those  of 
humble  individuals.  The  Proprietaries,  as  would  be  expected,  refused  to  be 
taxed  and  pleaded  prerogative,  charter  and  law ;  the  Assembly  in  turn  pleaded 
equity,  common  danger,  common  benefit  and  at  common  expense.  The  Pro¬ 
prietaries  offered  bounties  in  lands  not  yet  acquired  from  the  Indians  by 
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treaty  or  purchase,  and  in  addition  proposed  the  issuing  of  more  paper  money. 
The  Assembly  was  not  satisfied ;  they  wanted  something  more  tangible,  so 
they  passed  laws  laying  taxes  and  granting  supplies,  but  the  Proprietaries 
opposed  the  conditions.  They  were  willing  to  aid  the  Assembly  in  taxing  the 
people,  but  not  the  Proprietaries.  Here  were  again  sown  the  germs  of  the 
Revolution,  though  not  fully  matured  until  twenty  years  later. 

In  1751  the  first  petition  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  for  aid  to  the 
hospital  projected  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bond.  The  academy  and  free  school  were 
opened  during  this  year. 

In  1751  the  calendar  was  changed  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian  system 
of  computation  by  act  of  Parliament,  which  ordained  that  after  the  last  day 
of  December,  1751,  the  year  should  cease  to  be  counted  as  beginning  on  March 
21,  but  that  January  1  should  be  taken  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1752,  and  so  on. 

On  June  25,  1751,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  British  American  Colonies  from  issuing  paper  currency.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  Province  and  the  great  advantages  to 
commerce,  population,  and  internal  improvements  derived  from  that  already 
issued,  Pennsylvania  was  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  the  next  session,  an  act  was  passed  for  a  new  issue.  By  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Proprietors,  the  Deputy  Governor  was  forbidden  to  approve  any 
money  bill  which  did  not  place  the  whole  of  the  interest  at  the  disposal  of  them¬ 
selves  or  deputies.  Well  knowing  that  such  conditions  would  be  exceedingly 
odious,  the  Governor  had  kept  them  a  secret,  and,  upon  one  pretext  or  another, 
refused  his  assent  to  the  bill  in  every  form  presented,  without  disclosing  the 
real  reason  of  the  veto.  This  refusal  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  impassioned  mes¬ 
sages  and  remonstrances  which  greatly  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor;  indeed,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  his  administration. 

Berks  County  was  formed,  March  11,  1752,  out  of  parts  of  Chester, 
Philadelphia,  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  Northampton  County  was  erected 
at  the  same  time  from  parts  of  Bucks  County,  and  the  western  line  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  County  was  much  restricted. 

During  the  year  1752  occurred  the  death  of  the  justly  celebrated  Madam 
Montour  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Andrew,  at  present  Montoursville,  Lycoming 
County. 
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Though  not  the  largest  nor  yet  the  oldest,  but  to  all  Americans  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  bell,  is  the  grand  old  “Liberty  Bell,’**  whose  tones  on  July  4, 
1776,  proclaimed  the  birthday  of  our  Nation.  This  historic  bell  was  originally 

cast  in  London,  in  1752,  for  the  State  House  in 
Philadelphia.  There  it  hung  in  the  belfry  of 
Independence  Hall  until  July  8,  1835,  when  it 
cracked  while  tolling  the  news  of  the  death  of 
John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

The  story  of  the  original  bell  begins  in  the 
year  1749,  when  the  tower  was  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  building  of  the  State 
House.  The  superintendents  were  ordered  to 
proceed  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  might, 
and  the  tower  was  to  contain  “the  staircase 
with  a  suitable  place  therein  for  hanging  a 
bell.”  A  year  later  the  House  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  directing  “that  the  superintendents  pro¬ 
vide  a  bell  of  such  weight  and  dimensions  as  they  shall  think  suitable.”  Isaac 
Norris,  Thomas  Leech  and  Edward  Warner  accordingly  prepared  a  letter, 
which  is  interesting  as  it  is  the  commencement  of  proceedings  which  resulted 
in  the  casting  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  “Liberty  Bell.”  The  letter 
follows : 

To  Robert  Charles,  of  London,  Nov.  1,  1751. 

Respected  Friend. — The  Assembly  having  ordered  us  (the  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  State  House)  to  procure  a  bell  from  England,  to  be 
purchased  for  their  use,  we  take  the  liberty  to  apply  ourselves  to  thee  to 
get  us  a  good  bell  of  about  two  thousand  weight,  the  cost  of  which  we 
presume  may  amount  to  about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  perhaps 
more  with  the  charges,  etc. 

We  hope  and  rely  on  thy  care  and  assistance  in  this  affair,  and  that 
thou  will  procure  and  forward  it  by  the  first  opportunity,  as  our  work¬ 
men  inform  us  it  will  be  less  trouble  to  hang  the  bell  before  their  scaf- 

*In  the  Centennial  year,  1876,  a  new  bell,  modeled  after  the  original  Liberty  Bell,  was 
made  by  an  American  bell  founder  for  the  tower  of  the  old  State  House,  or  Independence 
Hall.  It  weighs  13,000  pounds  to  represent  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  carries  in 
addition  to  the  decoration  of  the  old  Liberty  Bell,  a  border  of  stars  and  the  additional 
inscription:  “Glory  to  God  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 
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folds  are  struck  from  the  building  where  we  intend  to  place  it,  which 
will  not  be  done  until  the  end  of  next  summer  or  beginning  of  the  fall. 

Let  the  bell  be  cast  by  the  best  workmen,  and  examine  it  carefully 
before  it  is  shipped  with  the  following  words  well  shaped,  in  long  letters 
around  it,  viz. : 

“By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
State  House  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1752.” 

And  underneath. — “Proclaim  Liberty  through  all  the  land  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.  Levit.  xxv.  10.” 

The  bell  was  brought  over  in  the  ship  “Matilda,”  Captain  Budden,  about 
the  end  of  August,  1752.  It  was  hung  in  position  and  when  given  its  trial  for 
sound  “it  was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper,  without  any  other  violence.” 
The  superintendents  were  disappointed  and  determined  to  ship  the  bell  back 
to  England  to  be  recast,  but  Captain  Budden  had  already  too  heavy  a  cargo 
to  carry  the  bell.  In  this  emergency  two  Philadelphians,  Pass  and  Stow,  under¬ 
took  to  recast  it,  using  the  material  in  the  original  bell.  The  mold  was  opened 
March  10,  1753.  The  work  had  been  well  done,  even  the  letters  being  better 
than  those  on  the  first  bell.  Pass  and  Stow  first  cast  several  small  bells  to  test 
the  quality  of  the  material,  and  its  sound,  and  found  that  there  was  too  much 
copper  in  the  mixture.  It  was  their  third  mixture  which  was  finally  used.  A 
newspaper  of  June  7,  1753,  carried  this  notice:  “Last  week  was  raised  and 
fixed  in  the  State  House  steeple  the  new  great  bell  cast  here  by  Pass  and  Stow, 
weighing  2080  pounds  with  this  motto :  ‘Proclaim  Liberty  to  all  the  land  and 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof.’  ”  It  was  tested  June  2  and  proved  satisfactory. 

In  February,  1753,  John  Penn,  son  of  Richard  Penn,  having  been  sent  by 
the  Proprietors  to  reside  a  few  years  among  the  people,  and  gain  a  knowledge 
of  their  character  and  wants,  with  the  expectation  of  eventually  making  him 
Deputy  Governor,  was  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council  made  a  member  of 
that  body,  and  its  presiding  officer,  the  place  of  the  eldest  councillor. 

The  first  American  Arctic  Expedition  sailed  in  the  “Argo”  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  March  2,  1753,  under  Captain  Charles  Swaine.  It  was  purely  a  com¬ 
mercial  venture  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage,  and  was  mainly  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  enterprise.  A  second  expedition  in  the  fall  of  the  following  year  was 
also  led  by  Captain  Swaine,  and  resulted  in  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the 
Labrador  coast. 

Early  in  1753  Governor  Hamilton  had  given  notice  to  the  Proprietors  that 
in  twelve  months  from  its  inception  he  would  resign  his  commission.  He  was 
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led  to  this  step  by  the  disagreeable  relations  which  the  Royal  and  Proprietary 
instructions  forced  him  to  hold  towards  the  Assembly.  Induced  to  keep  his 
instructions  secret  by  the  conviction  that  their  divulgence  would  tend  to  exas¬ 
perate  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  assign  various  pretexts  for  refusing  his 
assent  to  many  necessary  acts  of  legislation,  which  pretexts  were  recognized  as 
frivolous  and  indefensible  by  the  Assembly,  well  calculated  to  alienate  that 
body,  and  to  place  the  Governor  before  it  in  a  false  and  damaging  position. 
He  also  forsaw  the  impending  French  and  Indian  War,  so  soon  to  break  out  in 
all  its  fury. 

The  French  had  renewed  their  efforts  to  enlist  Iroquois  converts,  while  the 
home  government  was  being  urged  to  send  over  10,000  colonists  to  occupy  the 
Ohio  Valley.  While  this  activity  of  the  French  was  directed  toward  Western 
Pennsylvania,  the  kinsmen  of  Washington  and  others  formed,  in  1748,  the 
Ohio  Company,  which  received  a  Royal  grant  of  half  a  million  acres  between 
the  Monongahela  and  the  Kenawha  rivers,  on  condition  of  settling  the  ter¬ 
ritory;  “which  lands,”  wrote  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  “are  his 
Majesty’s  undoubted  right  by  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  and  the  subsequent  treaty 
at  Logstown.”  The  Virginians  pushed  their  traders  farther  and  farther  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  Pennsylvanians  also  sent  thither  a  shrewd  barterer  and 
wiley  agent  in  George  Croghan,  and  the  French  emissaries  whom  he  encoun¬ 
tered  found  themselves  outwitted.  Croghan  was  accompanied  by  Andrew 
Montour,  the  most  conspicuous  Indian  agent  of  the  Proprietaries. 

The  Ohio  Company  sent  Christopher  Gist  to  prepare  the  way  for  planting 
English  colonists  in  the  disputed  territory.  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap  was 
employed  to  survey  a  road  over  the  mountains — the  same  route  which  was 
later  followed  by  Braddock. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  scarcely  regarded  more  seriously  than 
a  truce  by  the  French  in  America.  In  their  eagerness  to  extend  their  territories 
and  connect  their  northern  possessions  with  Louisiana,  they  projected  a  line  of 
forts  and  military  posts  from  one  to  the  other  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers;  they  explored  and  occupied  land  upon  the  latter  stream,  and  buried  in 
many  places  leaden  plates,  by  which  they  claimed  possession  of  those  lands. 
They  established  themselves  at  Presqu’  Isle  and  extended  themselves  south¬ 
ward;  they  erected  a  fort  at  Au  Boeuf  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  French 
Creek,  which  they  called  Fort  Machault. 
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Virginia  was  much  interested  in  this  foothold  gained  by  the  French  along 
the  Ohio,  for  they  claimed  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  as  part  of  their  dominion.  The  English  Government  having  learned 
that  the  French  claimed  right  to  the  Ohio  River  country  by  virtue  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  La  Salle,  made  sixty  years  previous,  remonstrated  with  the  Court 
at  Versailles,  but  without  avail,  and  resolved  to  opposed  force  with  force. 

The  first  move  made  by  the  English  was  to  present  a  solid  front  by  combin¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  all  the  colonies.  To  this  end  a  conference  was  called  at 
Albany  in  July,  1754,  to  which  the  Six  Nations  were  invited.  Governor  Ham¬ 
ilton  could  not  attend  this  conference,  and  John  Penn  and  Richard  Peters,  of 
the  Council,  and  Isaac  Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  the  Assembly,  were 
commissioned  to  represent  the  Province.  They  carried  with  them  £500  as  the 
provincial  present  to  the  Indians. 

The  results  of  this  confederated  council  were  not  satisfactory,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners  obtained  a  great  part  of  the  land  in  the  Province, 
to  which  the  Indian  title  was  not  extinct,  comprising  the  lands  lying  southwest 
of  a  line  beginning  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Penns  Creek,  in  what  is  now 
Snyder  County,  and  running  northwest  by  west  “to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State.” 

The  Shawnee,  Delaware  and  Munsee  Indians,  on  the  Susquehanna,  Juniata, 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  thus  found  their  lands  “sold  from  under  their 
feet,”  which  the  Six  Nations  had  guaranteed  to  them  on  their  removal  from 
the  Eastern  waters.  This  proved  of  great  dissatisfaction  to  these  Indians  and 
had  not  a  little  part  in  causing  their  alienation  from  the  English  interest. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  Washington’s  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity,  Governor 
Hamilton  convened  the  Assembly  in  special  session  August  6,  but  unpleasant 
altercations  between  the  executive  and  legislative  were  produced  and  their 
labors  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  Governor  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties. 

Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Deputy  Governor,  1754-56 — In  October, 
1754,  Governor  Hamilton  was  relieved  by  Robert  Hunter  Morris.*  His 
administration  was  anything  but  pleasant  or  profitable  to  himself  or  the  Prov- 


*Governor  Morris  was  born  in  Morrisania,  New  York,  in  1700;  the  eldest  son  of  Lewis 
Morris,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  and  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  son  was  bred  a 
lawyer,  was  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey  twenty-six  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
in  1738.  He  is  described  as  “comely  in  appearance,  graceful  in  manners,  and  of  a  most 
imposing  presence.”  Franklin  said  he  was  “eloquent,  an  acute  sophister,  and  therefore 
generally  successful  in  argumentive  conversation.”  His  son,  Robert,  was  first  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Jersey  under  the  Constitution.  Governor  Robert  Hunter  Morris  died  in 
Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  January  27,  1764. 
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ince.  Hampered  by  the  instructions  of  the  Proprietaries,  he  was  prevented 
from  acting  independently  and  the  record  of  his  official  acts  is  little  more  than 
a  recital  of  profitless  quarrels  with  the  Assembly.  The  old  dispute  over  the 
money  bill  was  renewed,  his  first  official  act  being  the  rejection  of  one  for 
£40,000.  Great  Britain  had  at  this  time  determined  to  press  resistance  to  the 
French  energetically,  and  Pennsylvania  was  called  on  to  furnish  three  thou¬ 
sand  recruits,  subsistence,  camp  equipage,  and  transportation.  Unable  to  secure 
an  appropriation  of  money,  by  reason  of  the  Proprietary  instructions,  the 
Assembly  showed  its  desire  to  promptly  second  the  purposes  of  the  Crown  by 
resolving  to  borrow  £5,000  on  its  own  credit  for  the  support  of  the  troops. 

A  council  of  the  Governors  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  was  held  at  Braddock’s  camp,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia,  on  April  14,  1755,  to  settle  with  General  Braddock  a  plan 
for  military  operations. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out  and  the  opening  events  had  trans¬ 
pired  in  this  Province,  and  while  the  haggling  in  the  Legislature  was  at  its 
height  came  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  July  9,  1755,  which  left  the 
frontier  unprotected,  and  struck  the  defenseless  settlers  with  terror.  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August,  Colonel  Dunbar’s  troops  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  were 
encamped  in  the  city.  Governor  Morris  summoned  the  Assembly  and  con¬ 
sulted  with  them  about  the  defenseless  state  of  the  Province,  and  pressed  for  a 
militia  law.  The  Assembly  immediately  voted  £50,000  to  the  King’s  use  for 
affording  protection;  but  Governor  Morris  returned  it  without  his  approval, 
because  it  provided  for  taxing  the  property  of  the  Proprietors,  as  other  estates, 
and  from  this  decision  no  argument  could  move  him.  In  their  remonstrance 
against  his  decision  the  Assembly  said :  “We  entreat  him  to  reflect  with  what 
reluctance  a  people  born  and  bred  in  freedom,  and  accustomed  to  equitable 
laws,  must  undergo  the  weight  of  this  uncommon  tax,  and  even  expose  their 
persons  for  the  defense  of  his  estate,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  power  only,  and 
without  the  color  of  right,  should  refuse  to  bear  the  least  share  of  the  burden, 
though  to  receive  so  great  benefit.  With  what  spirit  can  they  exert  themselves 
in  his  cause,  who  will  not  pay  the  smallest  part  of  their  grievous  expenses? 
How  odious  must  it  be  to  a  sensible,  manly  people  to  find  him,  who  ought  to 
be  their  father  and  protector,  taking  advantage  of  public  calamity  and  distress, 
and  their  tenderness  for  their  bleeding  country,  to  force  down  their  throats 
laws  of  imposition  abhorrent  to  common  justice  and  common  reason !” 
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A  large  body  of  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  their 
families,  were  forcibly  expelled  September,  1755,  and  sent  to  Pennsylvania. 
They  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  November  20,  where  for  a  time  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  partly  at  public  expense  and  partly  by  public  charity.  Actuated  by  com¬ 
passion  for  the  distressed  condition  of  these  poor  Acadians,  the  Assembly,  as 
soon  as  possible,  passed  an  act,  March,  1756,  providing  for  their  distribution 
throughout  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Lancaster.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  kind  treatment,  some  of  these  Frenchmen,  by  their  miscon¬ 
duct,  subjected  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  having  evil  designs  against  the 
government.  Six  of  them  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  authority  of  the 
Governor,  who  was  not  very  friendly  toward  them,  and  Lord  Loudoun,  to 
whom  Morris  surrendered  his  commission,  had  five  of  them  arrested  as  sus¬ 
picious  and  evil-minded  persons,  because  they  ventured  to  address  a  respectful 
petition  to  him.  Offended  because  the  document  was  in  the  French  language, 
Loudoun  put  them  aboard  a  ship  and  sent  them  to  England,  with  a  request  that 
they  be  consigned  to  hard  service  as  common  sailors  in  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
Acadians  sent  several  petitions  to  the  Assembly,  begging  to  be  sent  to  France, 
and  protesting  against  the  way  they  were  treated.  Smallpox  broke  out  among 
them,  and  many  nearly  died  of  starvation  and  neglect.  The  Assembly  continued 
to  provide  for  their  support  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
humane  and  pious  Anthony  Benezet  was  their  kind  friend  and  did  whatever 
he  could  to  ameliorate  their  situation.  His  charities  to  them  were  constant  and 
unremitting.  Eventually  many  of  them  went  off  in  a  body  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  near  New  Orleans,  where  their  descendants  may  still  be  found, 
under  the  general  name  of  Acadians,  an  easy,  gentle,  happy,  but  lowly  people. 

Expeditions  undertaken  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia  and  at  Crown 
Point  in  a  measure  atoned  for  the  failure  of  that  under  Braddock.  To  defray 
the  expenses  of  these  northern  operations,  the  Assembly  was  summoned 
November  3,  and  voted  £15,000  in  bills  to  be  drawn  on  the  trustees  of  the  loan 
office.  The  Proprietaries,  having  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  also 
contributed  £5,000,  and  a  money  bill,  with  a  provision  for  the  organization  of  a 
volunteer  militia,  was  passed.  Petitions  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  praying  for  arms  and  munitions  and  better  protection. 

The  French  at  Duquesne  expected  that  operations  against  them  would  be 
renewed.  No  sooner  did  they  find  that  the  campaign  had  been  abandoned,  and 
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that  a  long  line  of  settlements  lay  all  unprotected  before  them,  than  they  lit  the 
torch  of  devastation  and  the  whoop  of  the  Indian  was  heard  along  all  the 
frontier.  The  most  appalling  outrages  were  committed  and  the  enemy 
reached  the  Susquehanna,  where  the  main  body  established  themselves,  about 
thirty  miles  above  Harris’  Ferry,  whence  wandering  bands  were  sent  out  in  all 
directions.  Then  occurred  the  terrible  massacre  at  Penn’s  Creek,  present  Sny¬ 
der  County,  on  October  16,  1755;  and  others  equally  as  sanguinary  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  elsewhere  along  the  frontier.  Even  the  Shawnee  and 
Delaware,  who  from  the  first  had  been  clamorous  to  take  up  arms  on  the  side 
of  the  English,  seeing  the  French  victorious,  and  being  encouraged  by  the 
latter  to  strike  for  the  recovery  of  the  lands  which  they  had  sold,  following  the 
inclination  of  their  naturally  blood-thirsty  disposition,  raised  the  tomahawk 
against  the  English.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  three  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  west  of  the 
Susquehanna.  A  twelvemonth  later  and  there  were  not  a  hundred. 

To  check  these  devastations,  a  chain  of  forts  and  blockhouses  was  erected 
along  the  line  of  the  Kittatinny  Hills,  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  line,  at  an  expense  to  the  Province  of  £85,000.  To  encourage  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  volunteer  militia  companies,  Franklin  published  and  circulated  a  dia¬ 
logue,  answering  the  objections  to  a  legalized  militia,  and,  at  the  urgent  solici¬ 
tation  of  the  Governor,  was  induced  to  take  command  on  the  northwestern 
frontier.  Though  in  the  dead  of  winter,  he  raised  a  respectable  force,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  amid  rain  and  frost,  commenced  the  erection  of 
forts,  which  were  made  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  wanting  in  artillery.  Governor  Morris,  on  April  14,  1756,  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  bounties  on  Indian  scalps,  which  action  gave  great 
offense  to  the  Assembly.  The  Governor  now  formally  declared  war  against 
the  hostile  Indians,  though  a  vigorous  protest  was  made  to  it  by  the  Quakers 
in  the  Assembly,  and  finally,  by  the  mild  and  persuasive  methods  in  which  they 
were  skilled,  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Shawnee,  Delaware,  and  other 
tribes  to  bury  the  hatchet.  In  response  to  many  appeals  from  the  friendly 
Indians  the  Assembly  determined  to  erect  Fort  Augusta  at  Shamokin,  and  a 
regiment  of  troops,  under  command  of  Colonel  William  Clapham,  built  this 
great  fortress  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1756. 

The  Assembly,  which  met  in  May,  in  answer  to  the  demands  for  money 
from  the  Governor,  prepared  a  bill,  with  the  old  provision  for  taxing  the  Pro- 
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prietors,  which  was  known  would  be  rejected,  and  the  two  parties  were  sharp¬ 
ening  their  wits  for  another  wrangle  over  it,  when  the  Governor  was  relieved 
of  his  office. 

Wiuuiam  Denny,  Deputy  Governor,  1756-59 — William  Denny  arrived 
in  the  Province,  August  20,  1756,  bearing  a  commission  of  Deputy  Governor, 
and  immediately  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  received  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city  and  the  Province  with  demonstrations  of  rejoicing, 
being  escorted  into  the  city  by  the  regiments  of  Franklin  and  Duche,  and 
entertained  at  a  princely  dinner  given  at  the  State  House.  Many  citizens  had 
gone  as  far  as  Trenton  to  meet  him. 

Governor  Denny  was  a  native  of  England,  born  in  September,  1718;  he 
was  well  educated  and  in  high  favor  at  court.  While  his  reception  was  in 
every  way  cordial,  yet  when  he  exhibited  his  instructions  from  the  Proprietors 
and  the  fact  was  disclosed  that  he  was  bound  by  honor  and  fortune  to  the 
very  things  they  most  disliked,  all  friendly  feeling  was  at  an  end.  To  these 
instructions  the  Governor  signified  his  determination  to  adhere,  which  at  once 
renewed  all  the  old  subjects  of  discord.  A  money  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  to  which  the  Governor  promptly  objected,  pleading  his  instructions, 
and  the  war  of  message  and  remonstrance  began  anew.  In  one  of  his  early 
messages  occurs  this  passage :  “Though  moderation  is  most  agreeable  to  me, 
there  might  have  been  a  Governor  who  would  have  told  you  the  whole  tenor 
of  your  message  was  indecent,  frivolous,  and  evasive.”  And  in  his  message  of 
September,  1757,  occur  these  passages:  “If  detraction  and  personal  abuse  of 
your  Governor,” — “but  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  treatment,” 
— -“I  have  the  less  reason  to  regret  such  usage,  since  it  is  obvious,  from  your 
conduct  to  those  before  me,  you  are  not  so  much  displeased  with  the  person 
governing,  as  impatient  of  being  governed  at  all.”  A  wrangle  ensued  between 
the  Governor  and  Assembly  over  quartering  the  King’s  troops,  and  in  spite  of 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  he  threatened  to  quarter  them  in  private  houses. 
Fortunately,  quarters  were  secured,  but  the  Assembly  was  greatly  incensed 
against  the  Executive. 

Before  Governor  Morris  was  superseded  he  had  planned  that  Colonel  John 
Armstrong,  of  Carlisle,  should  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  town  of 
Kittanning,  on  the  Allegheny  River  (in  present  Armstrong  County)  and  on 
September  8,  1756,  he  totally  destroyed  the  town  in  a  most  brilliant  exploit. 
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On  November  8,  1756,  a  grand  council  was  opened  in  Easton  between 
Governor  Denny  and  the  Delaware  Indians,  of  which  King  Tedyuskung  was 
the  chief  speaker,  and  displayed  an  eloquence  unsurpassed  by  any  Indian 
chieftain.  The  conference  lasted  nine  days.  All  matters  of  differences  were 
inquired  into,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  infamous  “Indian  Walk,”  and  the 
more  recent  purchase  of  lands  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
at  Penn’s  Creek,  at  the  treaty  at  Albany  in  1754. 

On  account  of  the  repeated  failure  of  the  money  bills,  the  Provincial 
treasury  had  become  greatly  embarrassed.  The  need  of  money  was  impera¬ 
tive.  The  Assembly  accordingly  passed  a  bill,  levying  £100,000  upon  all 
estates,  real  and  personal,  including  alike  that  of  Proprietor  and  people.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Denny  promptly  rejected  it;  and  the  Assembly,  unable  to  hold  out 
longer,  was  forced  to  exempt  the  Proprietary  estates;  but  at  the  same  time 
determined  to  send  two  commissioners  to  England  to  present  their  grievances 
before  the  throne  and  seek  relief.  Isaac  Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were 
selected  for  this  mission.  The  state  of  health  and  business  relations  of  the 
former  prevented  his  acceptance  and  the  latter  proceeded  alone. 

In  May,  1757,  another  conference  was  held  at  Lancaster  with  deputies  of 
the  six  nations,  at  which  were  present  Governor  Denny,  Major  General 
John  Stanwix,  and  many  others  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  and  other 
dignitaries. 

The  hostile  Indians  were  busy  in  their  work  of  devastation  and  death,  and 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  1757  the  settlers  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Berks,  Northampton,  and  Lancaster  were  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  alarm;  the  Indians  lurking  in  every  covert  and  shooting  laborers  as 
they  sowed  and  gathered  and  murdering  and  scalping  helpless  women  and 
children ;  some  of  their  hostile  parties  pushing  down  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  military  operations  against  the  French  and  Indians 
during  this  year  were  sluggish,  being  conducted  under  the  chief  command  of 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  and  resulted  in  nothing  but  defeat  and  disgrace.  In  the 
meantime  a  conference  was  held  at  Easton,  in  August,  1757,  with  the  Indians, 
at  which  the  Governors  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
and  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Indian  Agent,  were  invited  to  participate.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  “Friendly  Association”  of  Quakers  were  also  present  and 
assisted  materially  in  inclining  the  Indians  to  peaceful  counsels.  Charles 
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Thomson,  master  of  the  Quaker  Free  School,  of  Philadelphia,  subsequently 
Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress,  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Indians.  The 
result  of  the  council  was  a  compact  of  peace  with  the  English  by  the  tribes 
represented. 

By  April,  1758,  General  John  Forbes  had  organized  seven  thousand  men. 
The  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph  Shippen,  with 
the  three  battalions  led  by  Colonels  John  Armstrong,  James  Burd,  and  Hugh 
Mercer.  Of  the  entire  force  nearly  three  thousand  were  Pennsylvanians.  On 
November  25  General  Forbes  invested  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  center  of  the 
French  line  had  been  pierced  and  broken,  and  the  French  lost  their  hold  on  the 
American  Continent.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  military 
annals. 

Mary  Jemison,  aged  twelve  years,  was  captured  by  Indians  from  her  home 
on  Marsh  Creek,  present  Adams  County,  April  5,  1758.  She  became  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  “White  Woman  of  the  Genesee,”  twice  married  prominent  Indian 
chiefs,  and  lived  as  an  Indian  during  her  long  and  eventful  life.  She  died  in 
New  York  State  September  19,  1833,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  The  Bard 
family,  neighbors  of  the  Jemisons,  were  also  captured  and  survived  a  cap¬ 
tivity  of  nearly  three  years. 

Franklin,  who  had  arrived  in  London  in  July,  1757,  laid  his  instructions 
before  the  Ministry,  and  was  at  once  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Pro¬ 
prietaries.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  Franklin  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
the  Proprietaries  against  the  instructions  they  had  given  to  their  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor.  In  February,  1759,  the  Proprietaries  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly 
in  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  defending  their  course.  In  the  meantime 
Franklin,  finding  that  the  cause  of  the  Assembly  was  being  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sented,  and  that  ignorance  prevailed  relative  to  the  real  condition  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  had  recourse  to  the  press,  and,  by  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  “Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
Pennsylvania,”  sought  to  enlighten  public  sentiment.  The  Proprietaries  had 
proposed  to  allow  their  estates  to  be  taxed,  provided  their  value  should  be 
assessed  by  commissioners  of  their  own  appointment.  This  the  Assembly 
resisted  and  passed  the  money  bill  of  the  session  of  1759,  with  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  assessments.  This  was  resisted  by  the  Proprietaries  before  the  Privy 
Council,  but  it  finally  received  the  Royal  sanction  on  the  engagement  of  Frank- 
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lin  that  the  Deputy  Governor  should  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  revenues,  that  the  bills  issued  should  be  a  tender  in  payment  of 
quit-rents,  and  that  the  located  uncultivated  lands  of  the  Proprietors  should 
be  assessed  as  low  as  the  lowest  uncultivated  lands  of  the  settlers.  This  final 
decision  of  a  vexed  question,  substantially  in  the  interest  of  the  Assembly,  was 
a  signal  triumph  for  the  commission,  and  Franklin  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  in  addition  to 
Pennsylvania. 

The  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759,  by  the  lamented  General  Wolfe,  created, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  the  British  Colonies,  a  delirium  of  joy. 

On  January  8,  1759,  Robert  Proud,  the  first  historian  in  Pennsylvania, 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  and  took  up  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  in  which  profession 
he  gained  an  enviable  reputation. 

Governor  Denny  had  received  no  pay  since  his  first  arrival  in  the  Province, 
when  he  was  presented  with  £500,  all  appropriations  since  having  fallen  by 
want  of  his  signature.  His  needs  finally  became  such  that  he  determined  to 
disregarded  his  instructions,  and  on  signing  the  bill  taxing  the  Proprietary 
estates,  he  was  voted  £1,000,  a  like  sum  on  approving  the  bill  reemitting  paper 
currency  without  a  clause  protecting  the  Proprietary  interests,  and  another  like 
sum  on  approving  that  for  recording  of  warrants  and  surveys.  This  course 
gave  offense  to  the  Proprietaries,  and  he  was  accordingly  recalled.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  a  difficult  part  assigned  him  to  act — a  part  that  his  judgment  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  approve.  He  was  active  and  judicious  in  concerting  measures 
for  the  defense  of  the  Province  according  to  the  means  afforded  him,  and 
maintained  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  the  gubernatorial  office.  Governor 
Denny  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  in  England  on  an  annuity 
from  the  Crown.  He  died  previous  to  the  American  Revolution. 

James  Hamilton,  Deputy  Governor,  1759-63 — Upon  the  recall  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Denny,  James  Hamilton  was,  in  October,  1759,  again  invested  with  the 
office  of  Governor.  Believing  that  the  Colonies  had  borne  more  than  their  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  burden  in  furnishing  troops  and  money  in  the  late  war, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  recommended,  as  he  had  promised  to  do, 
an  appropriation  to  satisfy  this  excess  of  expense.  £200,000  per  annum  for 
five  years  was  voted  to  the  Colonies,  the  share  of  Pennsylvania  being  £26,000. 
The  Assembly  voted  £1,500  to  the  sufferers  in  the  great  Boston  fire  in  1760. 
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Germantown  Academy  was  organized  January  1,  1760,  and  four  corner  stones 
were  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  April  21.  On  October  25,  George  II 

died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  George  III. 

Early  in  the  year  1762,  war 
was  declared  between  England  and 
Spain,  the  latter  being  shortly  after 
joined  by  France.  The  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  wholly  without  defense, 
and  lay  exposed  to  the  visits  of  the 
enemy’s  privateers.  Governor  Ham¬ 
ilton  convened  the  Assembly,  which 
voted  the  sum  receivable  from  Great 
Britain  for  preparations  to  meet  the 
threatened  danger,  and  £500  addi¬ 
tional  for  erecting  a  fort  and  mount¬ 
ing  it  with  cannon  on  Mud  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.  The 
war  was  of  short  duration,  peace 
being  concluded  in  November,  1762, 
by  which  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
Florida  were  given  up  to  Great 
Britain. 

In  November,  1762,  the  first  medical  college  in  Pennsylvania  was  opened 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  Indians  rose  in  their  great  might  against  the  English  when  the  incur¬ 
sions  which  followed,  in  1763,  have  since  been  known  as  the  Pontiac  Con¬ 
spiracy  or  Pontiac  War.  Most  of  the  vengeance  was  directed  against  the  forts, 
and  three  in  Pennsylvania — Presque  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango — were 
attacked  and  the  garrisons  destroyed  with  awful  slaughter,  and  those  of  Forts 
Pitt,  Ligonier,  and  Bedford  withstood  the  seige.  Here  also  on  August  5  and 
6,  1763,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  the  best  contested  battle  ever 
fought  between  Indians  and  white  men,  and  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  and  his 
few  regulars  and  army  of  Pennsylvania  frontiersmen  won  undying  fame  on 
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this  bloody  battlefield.  On  August  26,  Colonel  John  Armstrong  and  some 
volunteer  militia  from  Cumberland  County  fought  Indians  in  the  Muncy  Hills 
and  above  the  present  town  of  Northumberland. 

On  July  13,  1763,  occurred  the  death  of  Conrad  Weiser,  at  his  home  in 
Wolmelsdorf.  It  is  said  that  President  Washington,  standing  at  his  grave,  in 
1794,  remarked  that  the  services  of  Weiser  to  the  government  had  been  of 
great  importance  and  had  been  rendered  in  a  difficult  period  and  that  posterity 
would  not  forget  him. 

John  Penn,  Deputy  Governor,  1763-71 — John  Penn,  son  of  Richard, 
and  grandson  of  William  Penn,  the  founder,  arrived  October  30,  1763,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  Deputy  Governor. 

John  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  and  was  born  in  England  in  1728.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  first  visited  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ten 
years  later  he  came  bearing  the  commission  of  Deputy  Governor.  The  day  he 
arrived  to  assume  his  office  was  Sunday,  and  marked  by  the  shock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  which  the  superstitious  interpreted  as  an  evil  omen  to  his  administra¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  his  father  was  proprietor  of  one-third  of 
the  Province,  and  his  uncle,  Thomas,  two-thirds,  the  latter  having  inherited 
the  share  of  John,  the  oldest  of  the  three  hereditary  proprietors,  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  death  in  1746.  When  John  Penn  arrived  as  Deputy  Governor  he 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  many  entertainments 
were  given  in  his  honor,  one  of  which  was  a  civic  feast  which  cost  £203  17s. 

The  Province  was  in  the  throes  of  the  terrible  Pontiac  War,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  along  the  frontier  was  deplorable.  The  “Paxtang  Boys”  soon  thereafter 
attacked  the  Conestoga  Indian  converts  in  the  workhouse  at  Lancaster,  and 
Governor  Penn  issued  several  proclamations  offering  rewards  for  the  chief 
actors  in  that  affair.  This  act  of  the  frontiersmen,  which  aided  eventually  in 
giving  peace  to  the  borders,  caused  intense  excitement  in  the  interior  counties. 
Meetings  were  held  on  the  frontiers  to  protest  against  the  measures  of  the 
government,  and  delegates  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  and  lay 
before  the  Governor  and  the  Council  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  news  of  the  coming  of  these  representatives,  augmented  by  num¬ 
bers  from  Berks  and  the  adjoining  counties,  created  an  alarm,  and  their  object 
being  misunderstood,  the  militia  was  called  out.  Prosecutions  were  com¬ 
menced  against  some  of  the  parties  to  the  outbreak,  but  so  many  were  impli- 
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cated,  and  so  excellent  the  character  of  many  of  them,  that  no  convictions  were 
ever  secured.  There  were  two  policies  advocated  in  the  Province  towards  the 
Indians  at  this  time,  which  were  in  direct  antagonism.  “Whilst  one  party  was 
laboring  to  destroy  by  fire  and  sword  a  perfidious  and  ferocious  enemy,  the 


John  Penn 

other  was  striving  to  conciliate  an  offended  friend.”  To  attempt  to  pursue 
both  of  these  policies  at  once  could  but  result  disastrously. 

Two  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Penn  there  came  to  Pennsylvania 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  eminent  English  surveyors,  sent  over  by 
agreement  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  made 
August  4,  1763.  They  came  to  survey,  complete,  and  establish  a  boundary 
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line  between  Maryland  and  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  which  would  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  disputes  and  bloodshed  which  had  stained  the  history  of  the 
southern  border  from  the  very  beginning  of  Penn’s  “Holy  Experiment.”  This 
line  was  surveyed  to  a  point  two  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  west  of  the 
Delaware  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  by  the  summer  of  1768.  It  is  since  known  as 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  and  it  became  the  dividing  line  between  free  and 
slave-holding  States. 

The  Moravian  Indian  Mission,  called  “Friedenshutten,”  was  established 
at  Wyalusing,  May  23,  1763.  It  continued  until  June  11,  1772,  when  the  con¬ 
verted  Indians  were  removed  by  Bishop  Zeisberger  to  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  British  Ministry  determined  to  prosecute  the  campaign  of  1764  against 
the  Indians  with  vigor  along  all  the  frontier.  Pennsylvania  was  called  on  for 
one  thousand  troops.  The  Assembly  voted  £50,000 ;  but  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  arose  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement  formed  by  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  with  Franklin  relative  to  assessments,  the  Governor  withheld  his 
assent  to  the  bill,  and  the  Assembly  was  finally  forced,  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  to  modify  it  so  as  to  meet  his  views ;  but  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  the  course  of  the  Proprietors,  and  concluding,  that,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth,  “It  was  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  the  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ought,  in  all  good  policy,  to  be  separated  from  the  power  attending 
that  immense  property,  and  lodged  where  only  they  could  be  properly  and 
safely  lodged,  in  the  hands  of  the  king.”  After  passing  these  resolutions,  the 
House  determined  to  adjourn  to  consult  the  people  whether  an  address  should 
be  drawn  praying  his  Majesty  to  take  the  Province  under  his  immediate  pro¬ 
tection  and  government.  After  an  interval  of  fifty  days  the  Assembly  again 
convened  and  petitioned  the  King  to  assume  the  direct  government  of  the 
Province,  though  upon  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  strong  opposition  was  made 
by  the  venerable  Isaac  Norris,  John  Dickinson,  and  a  few  others.  The  Quak¬ 
ers,  as  a  denomination,  favored  the  change,  and  sent  up  a  petition  from  their 
body  urging  it.  In  the  elections  which  followed  the  sittings  of  this  Assembly,  a 
reaction  seems  to  have  taken  place,  and  some  of  the  old  members,  who  had 
advocated  the  change,  were  defeated,  among  them  Franklin;  still  there  was  a 
majority  which  favored  it. 

On  March  22,  1765,  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  real  troubles  for  Governor  Penn  began  in  earnest.  This 
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in  addition  to  the  long  controversy  with  the  government  of  Connecticut  over 
the  claims  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  for  lands  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 

During  1765  John  Bartram  was  appointed  botanist  to  King  George  III. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  10,  1768,  six  Indians  went  to  the  house  of 
Frederick  Stump,  a  native  of  present  Lebanon  County,  and  founder  of  Stumps- 
town,  but  then  living  at  the  mouth  of  Middle  Creek,  in  present  Snyder  County. 
They  were  White  Mingo,  Cornelius,  John  Campbell,  Jones  and  two  squaws. 
They  were  in  a  drunken  condition  and  behaved  in  a  suspicious  manner.  Stump 
endeavored  to  get  them  to  leave,  but  without  success.  Fearing  injury  to  him¬ 
self,  he  and  his  servant,  John  Ironcutter,  killed  them  all,  dragging  their  bodies 
to  the  creek,  where  they  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  pushed  their  bodies  into  the 
stream.  Fearing  the  news  might  be  carried  to  the  other  Indians,  Stump  went 
the  next  day  to  their  cabins,  fourteen  miles  up  the  creek,  where  he  found  one 
squaw,  two  girls  and  one  child.  These  he  killed  and  threw  their  bodies  in  the 
cabin  and  burned  it.  The  details  of  these  murders  were  told  by  Stump  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Blythe,  who  found  the  charred  remains  of  the  four  in  the  cabin  ruins. 
Blythe  testified  to  these  acts  before  the  Provincial  authorities  in  Philadelphia, 
January  19,  1768. 

John  Blair  Linn,  in  his  “Annals  of  Buffalo  Valley,”  places  the  scene  of  this 
crime  on  the  run  that  enters  the  creek  at  Middleburgh,  known  by  the  name  of 
Stump’s  Run  to  this  day.  This  crime  caused  the  greatest  consternation 
throughout  the  Province,  as  the  authorities  had  just  cause  to  fear  a  repetition 
of  the  Indian  outrages  unless  Stump  was  apprehended  and  punished  for  his 
crime. 

A  few  Indians  who  escaped  the  wrath  of  Stump  chased  him  toward  Fort 
Augusta.  Stump  did  not  enter  the  fort,  but  rushed  into  a  house  occupied  by 
two  women.  He  claimed  their  protection,  alleging  he  was  pursued  by  Indians. 
They  did  not  believe  him,  and  feared  the  Indians,  if  his  story  be  true,  but  he 
begged  piteously  and  they  hid  him  between-  two  beds.  The  Indians  were  but 
a  moment  behind  Stump,  but  the  women  insisted  they  knew  nothing  of  him. 
Before  the  Indians  left  the  house  they  seized  a  cat,  plucked  out  its  hair  and  tore 
it  to  pieces,  illustrating  the  reception  which  awaited  Stump,  had  they  found 
him. 

Captain  William  Patterson  led  a  score  of  his  neighbors  to  assist  in  arrest¬ 
ing  Stump  and  Ironcutter.  On  their  approach  Stump  fled  to  the  woods,  but 
Patterson  pretended  that  he  wanted  Stump  to  accompany  him  to  Great  Island 
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to  kill  Indians.  This  appealed  to  Stump,  who  returned  to  the  house,  when  Pat¬ 
terson  arrested  and  bound  him  and  took  him  and  his  servant  to  Carlisle,  where 
they  were  lodged  in  jail,  Saturday  evening,  March  23,  1768.  But  justice  was 
to  be  cheated.  The  magistrates  fought  over  the  place  of  Stump’s  trial,  and 
it  was  decided  to  try  him  in  Philadelphia. 

On  Monday  morning  following  his  arrest,  the  sheriff  proceeded  to  do  his 
duty,  but  was  restrained  by  the  magistrates.  On  Wednesday  forty  of  the 
country  people  assembled  on  the  outskirts  of  Carlisle  and  sent  two  messengers 
to  the  jail.  When  they  learned  Stump  was  not  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  for 
trial,  they  dispersed.  On  Friday  a  company  from  Sherman’s  Valley,  where 
Stump  had  lived,  marched  toward  Carlisle,  about  eight  entering  the  town. 
Two  of  them  went  to  the  jail  and  asked  the  jailor  for  liquor.  As  he  was  serv¬ 
ing  them  the  others  entered  with  drawn  cutlasses  and  pistols  and  demanded 
he  make  no  outcry.  Sixty  others  now  surrounded  the  jail.  Stump  was  taken 
from  the  dungeon,  the  handcuffs  removed  and  he  was  released.  The  sheriff, 
Colonel  John  Armstrong,  and  others  attempted  to  restrain  the  mob,  but  in  the 
struggle  which  ensued  Stump  escaped,  as  did  his  servant,  Ironcutter. 

The  Governor  was  angered  at  this  escape  and  issued  instructions  for  his 
arrest  and  then  a  formal  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  £200  for  Stump 
and  £100  for  Ironcutter. 

After  their  rescue  from  the  Carlisle  jail  both  Stump  and  Ironcutter  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  their  bloody  crime,  but  their  presence  was  no  longer 
agreeable.  They  were  never  again  arrested,  but  both  Stump  and  Ironcutter 
went  to  Virginia,  where  it  was  known  Stump  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  Manor  of  Pittsburgh  was  surveyed  for  the  Penns  January  5,  1769; 
and  on  February  3,  following,  Governor  Penn  allowed  a  claim  of  24,000  acres 
of  land  along  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  for  officers  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

The  year  1769  was  memorable  in  the  annals  of  astronomy,  owing  to  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc,  which  occurred  June  3.  Many  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  to  observe  the  transit  at  different  places  in  both  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres.  Mason  and  Dixon,  the  English  astronomers,  the 
surveyors  of  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  started 
on  a  ship  of  war  for  their  station  on  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  they  were 
attacked  by  a  French  frigate  and  were  compelled  to  return  to  port  after  a 
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severe  battle.  Other  expeditions  became  celebrated  through  the  adventures 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  The  transit  of  1769  was  visible  in  the  Atlantic  Stated 
and  observations  upon  it  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  these  observers 
was  David  Rittenhouse.* 

Governor  Penn  embarked  for  England  May  4,  1771,  upon  receiving  intel¬ 
ligence  of  his  father’s  death,  which  occurred  on  February  4. 

James  Hamilton,  President  oe  Council,  1771 — By  the  death  of  his 
father,  Richard  Penn,  and  the  departure  of  his  son,  John,  the  government  of 
the  Province  was  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  of  which  James 
Hamilton  was  president,  who  thus  for  a  third  time  became  in  effect  Governor. 
The  Council  was  forbidden  by  the  fundamental  law  to  approve  any  act  of 
Assembly,  so  that  no  legislation  was  had  during  the  period  that  the  Province 
was  without  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  James  Hamilton  was  possessed  of  a 
large  landed  estate,  which  gave  him  a  personal  interest  in  advancing  the  mate¬ 
rial  welfare  of  the  Province,  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  scrupuously 
adhered  to  the  instructions  of  the  Proprietors,  which  brought  him  in  conflict 
with  the  popular  party.  His  several  administrations  were  marked  by  ability 
and  firmness,  and  his  personal  bearing  was  that  of  one  who  felt  the  dignity 
of  his  position,  and  duly  appreciated  it.  He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
August  14,  1783,  aged  seventy-three. 


*In  1768  the  American  Philosophical  Society  petitioned  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
for  assistance  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  the  proposition  was  treated  with  lib¬ 
erality.  £100  was  granted  to  enable  the  society  to  procure  a  reflecting  telescope  of  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  focus  and  a  micrometer  of  Dolland’s  make,  which  had  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  England,  and  were  purchased  there  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  society  erected  a  wooden  building  as  an  observatory  in  the  State  House  yard. 
The  morning  of  June  3  the  sky  was  cloudless.  The  transit  was  observed  from  this  build¬ 
ing  by  Dr.  John  Ewing,  Joseph  Shippen,  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  Thomas  Prior,  Charles 
Thomson  and  James  Pearson.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  David  Rittenhouse,  Dr. 
William  Smith,  John  Sellers,  and  John  Lukens  noticed  the  phenomena  at  Norriton,  the 
home  of  the  celebrated  astronomer.  Owen  Biddle  made  an  observation  at  Henlopen 
Lighthouse. 

Rittenhouse  was  already  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  made 
his  observations  for  that  society.  He  used  a  telescope  and  other  instruments  made  by  his 
own  hands.  When  he  observed  the  contact,  and  the  planet  had  fairly  entered  the  sun’s 
disk,  his  emotions  almost  overpowered  him,  but  rising  from  his  exhaustion,  he  proceeded 
to  measure  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  two  bodies  at  stated  intervals  during 
the  transit.  The  observations  of  Rittenhouse  were  received  with  interest  by  scientific 
men  everywhere.  Subsequently  they  were  found  to  be  nearly  accurate  and  his  computa¬ 
tions  placed  him  among  the  greatest  of  astronomers.  The  royal  astronomer  of  England 
bore  testimony  to  their  value  and  another  high  authority  said:  “The  first  approximately 
accurate  results  in  the  measurements  of  the  spheres  were  given  to  the  world,  not  by 
schooled  and  salaried  astronomers  who  watched  from  the  magnificent  royal  observatories 
of  Europe,  but  by  unpaid  amateurs  and  devotees  to  science  in  the  youthful  province  of 
Pennsylvania.” 

On  November  9  of  the  same  year  David  Rittenhouse  made  an  observation  of  the  tran¬ 
sit  of  Mercury,  which  was  the  fourth  ever  witnessed.  About  this  time  he  also  determined 
the  difference  of  the  meridians  of  Norriton  and  Philadelphia. 
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Richard  Penn,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1771-73 — Under  the  terms  of 
the  family  settlement  of  Richard  Penn  and  his  own  will,  Lieutenant  Governor 
John  Penn  succeeded  to  Richard  Penn’s  one-fourth  interest  in  Pennsylvania, 


and  to  the  legal  title  of  Governor.  Richard,  second  son  of  the  deceased  Pro¬ 
prietary,  and  previously  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  was  appointed  by 
his  uncle  and  brother  to  be  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Lower  Counties.  He  arrived  a  second  time  in  Pennsylvania  on  October  6, 
1771.  He  was  blessed  with  a  pleasing  personality  and  most  charming  man¬ 
ners,  which,  with  his  genuine  desire  to  keep  on  intimate  and  friendly  terms 
with  the  people,  contributed  much  toward  making  him  the  most  popular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Founder’s  family.  Miss  Sarah  Eve  wrote  in  her  diary  at  the  time 
she  would  rather  be  Richard  than  John,  for  though  John  had  the  government, 
the  former  had  the  people  with  him.  He  had  a  dispute  with  his  brother,  John, 
concerning  his  father’s  will.  He  claimed  that  the  manors  were  not  appurtenant 
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to  the  Proprietorship,  but  were  included  in  the  private  real  estate  directed  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  residuary  legatees. 


Thomas  Penn 

Thomas  Penn  took  the  side  of  John,  and  the  two  found  fault  with  Rich¬ 
ard’s  conduct  in  the  government,  but  the  latter  defended  himself,  and  spoke  of 
his  father’s  promise  to  try  to  have  the  family  agreement  of  1732  dissolved  as 
unfair  to  his  younger  children  in  its  stipulation  that  the  Proprietaryship  should 
go  to  the  eldest  son,  charged  only  with  payments  to  the  widows  and  younger 
children  of  certain  sums  which  had  since  become  entirely  disproportionate  to 
the  estates. 
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When  Richard  Penn  began  his  administration  there  was  a  serious  internal 
war  between  the  Connecticut  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians.  There  was  also  some  fear  of  trouble  again  on  account  of  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Indian  converts. 

In  May,  1 772,  Governor  Richard  Penn  married  Miss  Mary  Masters,  of 
Philadelphia.  She  was  a  lady  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  make  her 
distinguished  husband  somewhat  independent.  He  was  well  fitted  by  nature 
and  education  to  serve  as  Governor  and  when  his  commission  was  unexpect¬ 
edly  revoked,  August  30,  1773,*  there  was  much  genuine  regret  among  the 
people  of  the  Province. 

The  administration  of  Richard  Penn  only  extended  to  a  period  of  a  little 
less  than  two  years.  His  intercourse  with  the  Assembly  was  of  a  kind  and 
conciliatory  character,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  intemperate  contests  main¬ 
tained  with  that  body  by  some  of  his  predecessors.  Differences  arose ;  but  they 
were  discussed  in  a  mild  and  manly  way,  and  mutual  concessions  brought 
harmony.  He  was  especially  attentive  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  during  his  administration  a  degree  of  unexampled  prosperity  prevailed. 

During  the  administration  of  Richard  Penn  the  counties  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  on  March  21,  1772,  and  Westmoreland,  on  February  26,  1773,  were 
erected. 

John  Penn,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1773-76 — Governor  John  Penn 
superseded  his  brother,  Richard,  in  the  gubernatorial  powers,  August  30,  1773, 
and  soon  after  assuming  office  his  attention  was  directed  to  hostilities  on  the 
western  border  of  the  Province,  during  the  border  war  between  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  since  known  as  Lord  Dunmore’s  War.  It  was  during  this 
latter  strife  that  the  family  of  the  friendly  Mingo  chief,  Logan,  were  slain. 


♦On  being1  superseded  as  Governor  by  his  brother  John,  who  arrived  back  in  the 
Province  from  England,  Richard  became  a  member  of  Council.  For  a  long  time  Richard 
did  not  go  near  his  brother,  and  maintained  that  he  had  been  greatly  injured.  Governor 
John  offered,  as  long  as  he  should  be  Governor,  to  allow  him  £500  a  year,  but  Richard 
declared  he  would  not  be  his  brother’s  pensioner. 

A  few  months  later  the  merchants  presented  him  with  an  address  and  invited  him  to 
dine  with  them.  He  had  acted  with  prudence  and  manliness  in  difficult  times,  and  the 
people  believed  in  him.  Governor  John  was  present  at  the  dinner,  and  sat  opposite  to  his 
brother,  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  Robert  Morris,  who  presided,  but  the  brothers  did 
not  speak  with  each  other  during  the  whole  entertainment. 

Richard  was,  in  May,  1774,  induced  to  execute  a  release  of  his  claim,  and  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  took  place,  when  John  appointed  him  naval  officer,  and  Richard,  accepting  the  posi¬ 
tion,  called  to  thank  him. 

Richard  was  intimate  with  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  when,  in  1775, 
he  returned  to  England,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  last  petition  from  the  Colonies  ever 
presented  to  the  King.  He  was  examined  November  7,  1775,  respecting  American  affairs 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  gave  testimony  so  favorable  to  the  Colonial  cause 
that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Peers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
1796-1806.  He  again  visited  Pennsylvania  in  1808.  He  died  in  Richmond,  England,  May 
27,  1811,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
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When  Virginia  saw  that  Pennsylvania  was  extending  jurisdiction  over  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio  she  renewed  her  claims  to  that  country.  The  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  Governor  of  Virginia,  asserted  that  Pittsburgh  was  outside  the  limits 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  contention  he  was  supported  by  Colonel  George 
Croghan  and  many  others,  who  believed  that  the  five  degrees  of  longitude 
which  were  to  be  the  extent  westward  of  Pennsylvania  placed  the  Mononga- 
hela  beyond  the  limits  of  that  Province.  Croghan  maintained  that  the  limits 
were  the  Alleghenies  or  Laurel  Hill  Range,  “having  heard,  among  other 
things,  that  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  time  of  the  charter  of  William  Penn 
meant  forty-eight  miles.” 

At  the  close  of  1773  Governor  Dunmore  appointed  Dr.  John  Connolly,  a 
Pennsylvanian,  as  commandant  of  the  militia  of  Pittsburgh.  He  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Fort  Pitt  and  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Dunmore,  defied  Pennsylvania 
authority,  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  appear  as  a  militia  under  the 
authority  of  Lord  Dunmore.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  prothonotary,  clerk,  and 
recorder  of  the  newly  organized  county  of  Westmoreland,  had  Connolly 
arrested  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  St.  Clair  reported  his  actions  to 
Governor  Penn,  who  sent  to  Lord  Dunmore  a  draught  of  the  lines  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  surveyed  by  David  Rittenhouse,  William  Smith  and  Surveyor  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Lukens,  showing  that  Pittsburgh  was  east  of  the  westernmost  limit 
of  the  grant  to  the  Proprietaries.  Dunmore  demanded  better  evidence  and  that 
St.  Clair  should  be  dismissed  from  office  for  committing  Dr.  Connolly  to  jail. 

A  large  company  paraded  in  arms  through  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  opened  a  cask  of  rum.  St.  Clair  issued  an  order  for  them  to  disperse. 
The  sheriff  allowed  Connolly  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  under  promise  to  return.  He 
traveled  about  collecting  adherents,  and  on  the  day  he  was  to  return  he 
appeared  before  the  Hannastown  Courthouse  at  the  head  of  200  men,  all  armed 
and  colors  flying.  He  placed  sentinels  at  the  door  and  kept  the  magistrates 
from  entering  unless  they  agreed  to  act  under  Virginia  authority,  and  he 
demanded  their  decision  in  writing. 

The  magistrates  declared  they  would  continue  to  act  under  authority  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  Connolly,  a  few  days  later,  had  them  arrested  and  brought 
before  him  in  Pittsburgh.  When  they  refused  to  give  bail,  he  sent  them  to 
the  court  of  Augusta  County,  at  Staunton,  Virginia.  Governor  Penn  advised 
the  three  magistrates  to  get  bail,  but  sent  the  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania 
and  James  Tilghman,  as  commissioners  to  induce  Lord  Dunmore  to  join  with 
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the  Proprietaries  in  a  petition  to  the  King  to  have  the  boundary  line  run  and 
marked,  and  in  the  meantime  to  agree  to  a  temporary  line  of  jurisdiction,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Monongahela  River  would  answer  for  a  line.  The  application 
to  the  King  was  consented  to,  but  the  boundary  was  not  agreed  upon. 

The  adherents  of  Virginia  increased  in  strength  at  Pittsburgh,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  collect  taxes  imposed  by  Pennsylvania.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1774  the  attention  of  all  the  western  frontier  was  turned  to  the  Indian  inva¬ 
sions  which  were  confined  to  the  western  border  of  Virginia,  but  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Westmoreland  County  organized,  under  command  of  St.  Clair, 
assisted  by  Colonels  Proctor  and  Lochrey  and  Captain  James  Smith,  and  put 
the  frontier  in  a  state  of  defense. 

On  February  7,  1775,  by  order  of  a  Virginia  magistrate,  a  man  named 
Benjamin  Harrison  with  an  armed  party  broke  open  the  jail  at  Hannastown 
and  set  free  the  prisoners.  Robert  Hanna,  who  was  a  magistrate,  read  to  them 
the  riot  act,  but  Harrison  said  he  did  not  regard  that  act,  or  those  who  read  it, 
or  those  who  made  it.  Two  weeks  later  Hanna  and  another  magistrate,  James 
Cavett,  were  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Dunmore,  where  they  remained 
for  months. 

The  controversy  got  into  Congress,  but  the  Revolution  brought  about  a 
more  amicable  feeling,  and  by  1779  the  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians  agreed 
to  a  settlement.  A  commission  surveyed  the  boundary  by  extending  the  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line  to  its  western  limit  of  five  degrees.  There  a  meridian  was 
drawn  as  far  north  as  the  Ohio. 

Ceding  her  western  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  to  Congress  in  1784,  Virginia 
had  no  further  interest  in  the  boundary  and  the  next  year  Pennsylvania  alone 
extended  the  meridian  to  Lake  Erie.  After  the  Revolution  affairs  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  were  generally  peaceful. 

The  Connecticut  claimants  were  unusually  active  at  this  time  and  extended 
their  settlements,  not  only  in  the  Wyoming  V alley,  but  built  forts  and  houses 
as  far  east  as  Shoholy  and  Lackawaxen,  on  the  Delaware,  where  the  Proprietary 
had  manors,  and  on  the  west  they  seated  themselves  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Governor  Penn  made  strenuous  efforts  to  eject  the  Connecticut 
claimants,  and  the  Provincial  authorities  succeeded  in  holding  the  Yankees  in 
check.  The  Colony  of  Connecticut  endeavored  to  have  Governor  John  Penn 
define  a  boundary,  but  he  would  not  accede  to  their  demands,  but  advised  the 
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claimants  that  they  should  take  their  dispute  before  the  King  and  Council, 
where  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  would  appear,  and  use  their  best 
offices  toward  a  final  decision. 

Soon  followed  the  harsh  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  toward  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Colony,  especially  toward  the  town  of  Boston,  whose  port  was 
closed.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  Governor  refused 
to  convene  the  Assembly.  On  June  18,  1774,  another  public  meeting  was 
called,  at  which  nearly  eight  thousand  people  were  present. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  May  10, 
1775,  recommended  “to  the  respective  Assemblies  and  Conventions  of  the 
United  Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
affairs  has  been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the 
opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  general.”  This  was, 
in  fact,  dispensing  with  the  Royal  Governors,  and  such  Assemblies  as  did  not 
act  with  the  party  opposing  the  Crown.  A  few  days  after  this  recommendation 
was  made,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  present  assembly  of  the  Province  is  “not  competent  to  the  exigencies  of 
affairs,”  and  that  a  Provincial  Convention  ought  to  be  called  for  inaugurating 
a  form  of  provincial  government,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of 
Congress. 

The  convention  for  framing  a  new  Constitution  for  the  Province  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  15  and  elected  Franklin  president.  This  body  at  once 
took  upon  itself  the  entire  government  of  the  Province.  The  new  Constitution 
was  completed  on  September  28,  and,  after  being  signed  by  the  president  and 
all  the  members,  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  to  be 
presented  to  the  new  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session,  and  immediately 
after  having  chosen  a  Speaker.  The  old  Assembly  had  adjourned  on  June  14 
to  August  26.  A  quorum  failed  to  convene  on  that  day,  and  two  days  after  an 
adjournment  was  voted  to  September  23.  Little  was  done  at  this  adjourned 
session  beyond  approving  the  report  of  the  committee  on  accounts,  by  which 
£1,000  was  voted  for  the  salary  of  the  Governor  and  an  aggregate  sum  exceed¬ 
ing  £11,000  to  the  old  provincial  officers,  and  remonstrating  against  certain 
ordinances  passed  by  the  convention  as  violations  of  power  delegated  to  it ; 
and  on  September  28,  this  Assembly,  which  had  existed  for  nearly  a  century 
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under  the  organic  law  of  Penn,  ceased  to  exist  and  the  Proprietary  Governor 
was  shorn  of  power. 

In  1775  Michael  Hillegas,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  by  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  with  George  Clymer,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  his  assistant.  Hillegas  also  continued  to  serve  as  treasurer  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  treasurer  of  the  State  and  Nation,  if 
either  was  such  at  that  time. 

Without  manifesting  partisan  zeal,  Governor  Penn  was  believed  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  Colonies,  though  he  mildly  remonstrated  against  the  system  of 
congressional  rather  than  colonial  action.  During  the  stirring  times  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution,  Governor  Penn  was  only  a  witness  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Province  he  claimed  as  his  own.  After  he  was  superseded  in 
authority  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  he  seems  to  have  submitted 
gracefully  to  the  progress  of  events,  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  control, 
and  remained  during  the  Revolution  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  long  struggle 
without  manifesting  any  particular  interest  in  its  result.  He  married  Anne 
Allen,  daughter  of  William  Allen,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province.  In  person 
he  is  described  at  this  time  as  of  middle  size,  reserved  in  manners  and  very 
nearsighted.  Penn  continued  to  reside  in  Bucks  County,  where  he  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1795.  He  was  buried  in  the  aisle  of  Christ  Church  in  front  of  the 
chancel,  nineteen  feet  from  the  north  wall.  He  was  sixty-seven  years  old. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CIVIL  AFFAIRS  DURING  WAR  TIME. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  Committee  of  Safety,  1776 — The  government 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  Revolutionary  War  was  vested  in  the  Committee 
of  Safety  and  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  the  chairman  of  the  former 
and  the  president  of  the  latter  body  performing  the  administrative  functions  of 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State. 

In  May,  1773,  the  Congress  resolved  to  raise  a  Continental  army,  and 
portioned  to  each  Colony  a  part  of  these  troops.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  took  immediate  action  and  recommended  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  to  organize  minute  men,  and  prepare  for  defense.  To  assist  in 
carrying  into  effect  these  measures  a  Committee  of  Safety  was  appointed  June 
30,  1775,  with  members  from  each  of  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
When  these  effected  an  organization  Benjamin  Franklin  was  made  president, 
William  Garret  clerk,  and  Michael  Hillegas  treasurer.  In  his  capacity  as 
president  of  this  committee,  Franklin  was  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  troops  ordered  by  Congress  were  immediately  raised;  measures  were 
taken  towards  the  defense  of  the  Delaware  River ;  and  the  work  of  building  a 
navy  was  put  in  motion,  the  first  boat  being  launched  from  the  shipyard  of 
John  Wharton,  July.  19,  1775,  and  the  infant  navy  got  its  first  opportunity  to 
defend  its  waters  on  May  8,  1776. 

The  deputies  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  Congress  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  which  appointed  them  to  use  their  best 
efforts  for  redress  of  grievances.  Failing  in  this,  Congress,  on  May  15,  1776, 
recommended  that  “the  respective  Assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United 
Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  has 
been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  general.” 

While  the  Congress  of  the  Colonies  was  taking  these  steps,  Pennsylvania 
was  moving  rapidly  in  the  path  toward  statehood.  The  old  Provincial  Assem¬ 
bly  still  existed,  but  at  a  large  mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  on  May  20,  a 
vigorous  protest  against  its  authority  was  made.  In  the  meantime  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Correspondence  for  Philadelphia  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  county 
committees  for  a  conference  in  that  city  on  Tuesday,  June  18.  On  the  day 
appointed  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  which  organ¬ 
ized  by  electing  Colonel  Thomas  McKean  president;  Colonel  Joseph  Hart,  of 
Bucks  County,  vice  president,  and  Jonathan  B.  Smith  and  Samuel  C.  Morris, 
both  of  Philadelphia,  secretaries.  The  conference  was  composed  of  twenty- 
five  delegates  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  eleven  from  the  county  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  five  from  Bucks;  thirteen  from  Chester;  nine  from  Lancaster;  ten 
from  Berks;  five  from  Northampton;  nine  from  York;  ten  from  Cumber¬ 
land;  three  from  Bedford;  five  from  Northumberland,  and  two  from  West¬ 
moreland;  a  total  of  107  of  the  most  representative  and  patriotic  citizens  to  be 
found  in  the  Province.  The  conference  at  once  unanimously  resolved :  “That 
the  present  government  of  this  Province  is  not  competent  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  affairs,  and  that  it  is' necessary  that  a  Provincial  Convention  be  called  by 
this  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  government  in  the  Province 
on  the  authority  of  the  people  only.” 

Preparations  were  taken  immediately  to  secure  a  proper  representation  in 
the  convention.  The  qualifications  of  an  elector  were  defined.  Every  voter 
was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  George  III,  and 
one  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  religious  test  as  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  members  of  the  convention. 

The  conference  prepared  an  address  to  the  Associators  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously.  This  address  issued  particular  instructions 
to  Associators  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  election  of  delegates,  charging  them 
to  select  only  the  best  men  and  to  eschew  all  such  as  were  in  the  Proprietary 
interest.  It  is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  assumed  as  a  fixed  fact,  for  they  expressed  much  greater  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  complexion  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  July  15. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  conference,  on  June  25,  a  dinner  was  given 
to  the  members  at  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern.  The  toasts  were  drunk  to  “The 
Congress,”  “The  Free  and  Independent  States  of  America,”  “Washington,” 
“The  Army  and  Navy,”  “A  Wise  and  Patriotic  Convention  to  Pennsylvania 
on  the  15th  of  July,”  “Lasting  dependence  to  the  enemies  of  independence,” 
etc.  Pennsylvania  was  truly  on  the  brink  of  a  crisis,  and  Congress  was  face 
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to  face  with  the  question  of  independence  and  the  expediency  of  an  immediate 
declaration  of  it  and  the  instant  severing  of  all  ties  binding  the  United  Colonics 
to  the  Mother  Country.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  to  frame  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  new  government  consisted  of  representative  men  of  the  State — 
men  selected  for  their  ability,  patriotism,  and  personal  popularity.  This  was 
the  death  blow  to  Proprietary  authority.  Opposed  to  this  was  a  remonstrance 
against  amending  the  Constitution  except  by  the  authority  provided  in  the 
charter  itself.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  given  the  old  State  gov¬ 
ernment  a  mortal  blow,  and  it  soon  expired  without  a  sigh — thus  ending  for¬ 
ever  the  Proprietary  and  Royal  authority  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  only  natural  that  in  time  of  excitement  the  men  chosen  for  such  impor¬ 
tant  duty  should  be  those  most  active  in  the  military  organizations,  or  local 
committeemen,  men  whose  ability,  patriotism  and  personal  popularity  was 
unquestioned.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  old  statesmen  would  be  crowded 
out  unless  they  were  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  There  was  not 
a  lawyer  of  note  among  these  delegates.  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  the  two 
most  famous  scientists,  were  natural  leaders,  but  they  had  no  experience  in 
work  of  this  kind.  As  such  they  met  in  Philadelphia,  July  15,  each  taking, 
without  hesitancy,  the  prescribed  test  oath  and  then  organized  by  the  selection 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  president;  George  Ross,  of  Lancaster,  vice  president, 
and  John  Morris  and  Jacob  Garrigues,  secretaries. 

On  July  18,  Owen  Biddle,  Colonel  John  Bull,  the  Reverend  William  Van¬ 
horn,  John  Jacobs,  Colonel  George  Ross,  Colonel  James  Smith,  Jonathan 
Hoge,  Colonel  Jacob  Morgan,  Colonel  Jacob  Stroud,  Colonel  Thomas  Smith 
and  Robert  Martin  were  appointed  members  of  a  committee  to  “make  an  essay 
for  a  declaration  of  rights  for  this  State.”  On  July  24  the  same  persons  were 
directed  to  draw  up  an  essay  for  a  frame  or  system  of  government,  and  John 
Lesher  was  appointed  in  place  of  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  absent  with  leave. 

During  the  convention  the  delegates  not  only  discussed  and  perfected  the 
measures  for  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  but  assumed  the  supreme  author¬ 
ity  of  the  State,  and  legislated  upon  matters  foreign  to  the  object  for  which  it 
was  convened.  Not  only  did  it  form  the  Council  of  Safety,  but  it  approved  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  recently  adopted  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  also  appointed  justices  of  the  peace.  July  25,  Colonel  Timothy 
Matlack,  James  Cannon,  Colonel  James  Potter,  David  Rittenhouse,  Robert 
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Whitehill  and  Colonel  Bertram  Galbraith  were  added  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Frame  of  Government. 

The  convention  completed  its  labors  on  September  28  by  adopting  the  first 
State  Constitution,  which  went  into  effect  on  November  1,  without  a  vote  of 
the  people.  The  Constitution  as  finally  adopted  vested  all  legislative  power  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  freemen  to  be  composed 
for  three  years  of  six  persons  annually  chosen  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  six  from  each  county  of  the  State  including  Philadelphia,  outside  the  city, 
afterwards  the  representation  to  be  apportioned  every  seven  years  to  the  number 
of  taxable  inhabitants.  This  body  composed  only  one  house.  Laws,  except  in 
sudden  necessity,  were  not  to  be  passed  until  the  next  session  after  proposal. 
The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  twelve 
elected  members,  one  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
counties,  including  Philadelphia,  so  chosen  that  one-third  would  retire  each 
year  and  no  member,  after  serving  three  years,  should  be  eligible  within  four 
years.  A  president  and  vice  president  were  to  be  annually  chosen  from  this 
body,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  Councillors  and  Assemblymen.  New  counties 
were  each  to  have  a  councillor.  The  president  and  the  Council,  five  of  whom 
constituted  a  quorum,  were  to  appoint  all  judges,  the  attorney  general,  etc. 

The  right  to  vote  was  given  to  all  freemen  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  had  resided  within  the  State  a  year  before  the  election  and  paid  taxes, 
but  the  sons,  twenty-one  years  old,  of  freeholders  were  not  required  to  pay 
taxes.  The  freemen  and  their  sons  should  be  trained  and  armed  for  defense  of 
the  State  under  regulations  and  with  exception  according  to  law,  but  with  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  colonels  and  officers  under  that  rank.  A  debtor, 
except  for  fraud,  should  not  be  kept  in  prison,  after  giving  up  his  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  A  foreigner  having  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  could  purchase  and  transfer  real  estate  and  after  a  year's  resi¬ 
dence  have  all  the  rights  of  a  natural-born  subject,  but  be  ineligible  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Assembly  until  after  two  years’  residence. 

The  Constitution  also  provided  that  “All  useful  learning  shall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities.”  This  was  the  first 
time  in  America  that  higher  education  was  made  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law. 

A  council  of  Censors  of  two  members  chosen  from  each  city  and  county 
every  seven  years,  beginning  with  1783,  should  inquire  into  the  violation  of 
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the  Constitution  and  whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  exercised  greater  powers  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  could 
impeach  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  elected  call  a  convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  Articles  to  be  amended  were  to  be  published  six  months  before 
election,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  opportunity  of  instructing  their 
delegates  concerning  them. 

This  first  Constitution,  although  defective,  was  not  for  some  years  remedied. 
The  Assembly,  in  1777,  adopted  measures  for  calling  a  convention  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  people  were  so  highly  incensed  at  what  they  considered  an 
uncalled  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  that  body  rescinded  the 
motion.  The  principal  defects  of  this  Constitution,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  other  colonies,  were  its  provisions  for  a  single  Legislature  and  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  a  body  with  the  power  which  needed  a  single  executive  official. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  religious  tests  for  membership  were  very  liberal,  restor¬ 
ing  the  original  ones  of  William  Penn;  its  system  of  penalties  for  crime,  and 
its  public  provision  for  education  were  advanced  steps,  but  the  Council  of  Cen¬ 
sors  proved  harmful  and  was  dropped  at  the  first  chance  to  change  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1790. 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  provincial  regime  went  also  the  Quaker  power 
and  influence.  There  was  still  a  conservative  party  who  regretted  the  change, 
but  the  Quakers  never  again  were  the  ruling  faction  of  Pennsylvania.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Rittenhouse,  Reed,  McKean,  and  Rush  were  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
Constitutional  party;  while  Dickinson,  Wilson,  Morris,  Mifflin,  and  Thomson, 
who  had  all  been  so  influential  in  public  affairs,  were  hostile  to  it. 

There  was  much  to  commend  in  the  old  Assembly.  They  had  fought  con¬ 
sistently  for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  many  privi¬ 
leges  for  them.  They  had  raised  money  for  the  defense  of  the  Province  in  its 
time  of  need,  and  had  brought  it  to  the  front  rank  among  the  other  colonies  in 
influence  and  wealth.  Under  them  Philadelphia  had  been  the  largest  and  the 
model  city  in  America,  and  one  of  the  best  governed.  As  a  final  act  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  they  had  instructed  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  Supreme  Executive  Council,  1776-78 — On 
August  6,  1776,  a  formal  organization  of  the  Council  of  Safety  was  effected, 
when  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  was  elected  president.  Then  came  the  general 
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excitement  and  almost  consternation  in  the  turn  of  military  affairs;  the  terrible 
disaster  at  Long  Island,  August  27,  which  resulted  in  the  utter  rout  of  the 
American  forces  and  the  evacuation  of  Long  Island;  and  on  November  16 
Fort  Washington  was  reduced,  in  both  of  which  actions  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  were  severe  sufferers.  In  addition  to  these  disastrous  blows  to  the 
cause  of  independence  General  Howe’s  advance  menaced  Philadelphia. 


Thomas  Wharton,  Jr. 


On  November  28  a  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  State  House.  The 
Assembly  sent  General  Mifflin  and  General  Roberdeau  through  the  counties  to 
stir  up  the  people,  and  bounties  were  offered  for  volunteers;  Congress  now 
became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  on  December  12,  after  having  invested  Wash¬ 
ington  with  dictatorial  powers,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore,  taking  with 
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them  all  the  public  papers,  but  leaving  a  committee  behind,  of  which  Robert 
Morris  was  chairman,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  army  for  the  defense  of  the 
city.  On  the  same  day  Washington  dispatched  General  Putnam,  clothed  with 
absolute  power,  to  take  command  in  Philadelphia. 

At  this  crisis  fifteen  hundred  Pennsylvanians  marched,  under  General  John 
Cadwallader,  to  join  the  main  army.  The  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton 
followed,  and  in  its  darkest  hour  the  tide  of  the  war  was  turned.  This  active 
winter  campaign  had  the  effect  to  relieve  Pennsylvania,  and  enabled  Congress, 
which  had  assembled  in  Baltimore  on  December  20,  to  return  again  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  General  Putnam  had  ordered  fortifications  to  be  commenced  at  Red 
Bank,  on  the  Delaware,  and  at  various  points  about  the  city,  using  for  the 
purpose  the  timber  upon  the  Proprietor’s  lands  in  the  neighborhood.  Upon  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  through  New  Jersey,  Putnam  rejoined  the  army,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Irvine,  and  subsequently  by  General  Gates,  in  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Philadelphia. 

The  elections  having  been  held  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  met  on  March  4,  1777,  and 
organized  on  the  5th,  by  the  election,  in  joint  convention  of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  of  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  as  president  and 
George  Bryan  as  vice  president;  whereupon  the  Council  of  Safety  was 
dissolved. 

To  impress  the  multitude  with  an  adequate  idea  of  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  office,  the  inauguration  was  attended  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony ;  the 
result  of  the  election  being  declared  from  the  courthouse  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude  and  the  booming  of  the  captured  cannon  from  the  field  of  Trenton. 
The  title  given  to  the  new  dignitary  was  a  long  and  loud  resounding  one : 
“His  Excellency  Thomas  Wharton,  Junior,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  Captain-General  and  Commander-in-chief 
in  and  over  the  same.” 

On  June  10,  General  Mifflin  appeared  in  person  before  Congress  with  a 
letter  from  General  Washington,  expressing  his  firm  conviction  that  the  enemy 
meditated  an  immediate  descent  upon  some  part  of  Pennsylvania.  A  French 
engineer,  by  the  name  of  Du  Coudray,  in  company  with  General  Mifflin,  was 
sent  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  defenses  of  the  city  and  its  approaches, 
who  recommended  that  preparations  should  be  made  at  Billingsport  for  the 
chief  point  of  defense,  the  works  at  Red  Bank  being  declared  useless. 
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Congress  and  the  Executive  Council  remained  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
exciting  events  that  were  transpiring  before  the  city.  Then  followed  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Brandywine,  Paoli,  Germantown,  Fort  Mercer,  Fort  Mifflin,  White 
Marsh,  and  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  On  September  18,  Congress 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Lancaster,  then  removed  to  York,  where  it  remained  in 
session  until  the  following  summer.  The  Council  remained  until  the  24th, 
when  the  money  and  papers  belonging  to  the  loan  office,  and  the  books  belong- 
ing  to  the  State,  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  having  been  removed  to  Easton, 
it  adjourned  to  Lancaster.  On  the  26th  the  vanguard  of  the  British  Army 
entered  the  city.  Deborah  Logan  has  left  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  event.  She  says : 

The  army  marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the  morning. 

We  were  up-stairs  (at  the  Norris  mansion  between  Fourth  and  Fifth) 
and  saw  them  pass  the  State  House.  They  looked  well,  clean,  and  well 
clad,  and  the  contrast  between  them  and  our  own  poor,  barefooted, 

ragged  troops  was  very  great,  and  caused  a  feeling  of  despair . 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Lord  Cornwallis’s  suite  arrived,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  my  mother’s  house.  But  my  mother  was  appalled  by  the 
numerous  train  which  took  possession  of  her  dwelling,  and  shrunk  from 
having  such  inmates,  for  a  guard  was  mounted  at  the  door,  and  the  yard 
was  filled  with  soldiers  and  baggage  of  every  description;  and  I  well 
remember  what  we  thought  of  the  haughty  looks  of  Lord  Rawdon  and 
the  other  aid-de-camp,  as  they  traversed  the  apartments.  My  mother 
desired  to  speak  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  he  attended  her  in  the 
front  parlor.  She  told  him  of  her  situation,  and  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  her  to  stay  in  her  own  house  with  such  a  numerous  train 
as  composed  his  Lordship’s  establishment.  He  behaved  with  great 
politeness  to  her;  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  give  trouble,  and  would 
have  other  quarters  looked  out  for  him.  They  withdrew  that  very  aft¬ 
ernoon,  and  he  was  accommodated  at  Peter  Reeves’,  in  Second  Street, 
near  Spruce;  but  it  did  not  last  long,  for  directly  the  quartermasters 
were  engaged  in  billeting  the  troops,  and  we  had  to  find  room  for  two 
officers  of  artillery,  and  afterward,  in  addition,  for  two  gentlemen, 
secretaries  of  Lord  Howe. 

The  Assembly  and  the  Executive  Council  remained  in  session  at  Lancas¬ 
ter  during  the  winter  of  1777-78  and  cooperated  with  Congress,  which  was  at 
York,  and  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  Legislation  was  principally 
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devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  army  and  the  American  cause,  the  most  notable 
civil  act  being  that  by  which  the  authority  of  the  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  and  College  were  suspended  for  a  limited  time. 

The  flight  of  Tories  Captain  Alexander  McKee,  Simon  Girty,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Elliott  took  place  from  Fort  Pitt,  March  28, 1778.  April  10  the  Tories 
of  Sinking  Springs  Valley,  in  present  Blair  County,  took  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  King.  On  the  nth  John  Weston,  the  leader,  was  slain  by 
Indians,  and  the  Tories  were  arrested  or  dispersed. 

On  May  23,  1778,  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,*  President  of  the  Council,  died 
suddenly  of  an  attack  of  quinsy,  at  Lancaster.  The  funeral,  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  was  conducted  by  the  State  authorities,  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces  of  Pennsylvania,  was  buried  with  full  military  honors.  The  car¬ 
riers  and  pallbearers  were  members  of  the  Assembly  and  Council.  At  the 
request  of  the  elders  and  vestry  of  the  Evangelical  Trinity  Church  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  his  body  was  interred  within  the  walls  of  that  edifice. 

The  massacre  along  Lycoming  Creek,  at  present  Williamsport,  occurred 
June  10,  during  which  catastrophe  many  inhabitants  were  killed  or  captured 
by  Indians. 


George  Bryan,  Supreme  Executive  Council,  1778 — When  Thomas 
Wharton  deceased  Vice  President  George  Bryan f  assumed  the  functions  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Continental 
Army,  Congress  returned  to  that  city,  and  held  its  first  session  at  the  State 


♦Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  English  family,  one  of  whom, 
Richard,  of  Kellorth,  in  Orton  Parish,  Westmoreland  County,  England,  emigrated  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  about  1683.  One  of  his  sons,  John,  was  the  father  of  President  Wharton,  who  was 
born  at  Philadelphia  in  1735.  He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lloyd;  and,  after  her  death,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Fishbourn.  He  had  several 
children  by  each  marriage,  the  descendants  of  whom  are  now  living  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  vicinity.  He  was  a  merchant;  and,  when  the  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  he  was 
elected  as  the  chief  executive  officer — a  position  which  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
discharging  its  duties  in  a  most  trying  emergency  with  singular  ability  and  success.  Mr. 
Wharton  w’as  a  warm  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  risked  his  life 
and  fortune  in  the  cause.  He  owned  a  country  seat,  called  Twickenham,  situated  near 
Abington  Meetinghouse,  in  Montgomery  County,  where  he  occasionally  resided;  and  on 
the  lawn,  in  front  of  his  dwelling,  occurred  a  sharp  skirmish  between  the  British  and 
American  troops. 

tGeorge  Bryan  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  August  11,  1731,  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dennis  Bryan.  He  was  carefully  educated  and  his  father  set  him  up  in  business  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  merchant  importer  and  exporter,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dennis, 
was  settled.  He  became  a  partner  of  James  Wallace.  He  entered  public  life,  when  on 
February  17,  1762,  he  was  named  as  a  member  of  a  commission  which  provided  for  the 
recovery  of  uncollected  duties  on  tonnage,  and  spirits,  and  their  application  to  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  October,  1764, 
defeating  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  representative  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  on  his  important  committees. 

He  was  commissioned  judge  November  19,  1764,  and  on  September  10,  1765,  was 
appointed  with  John  Dickinson  and  John  Morton  a  delegate  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Congress  convened  in  New  York  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  He  exerted  a  strong 
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House,  June  25,  1778,  and  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  convened  its  first 
meeting  there  the  day  following. 

It  is  related  that  “when  the  American  army  entered  Philadelphia  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  ammunition,  and  cartridge  paper  being  particularly  wanted, 
the  whole  city  was  ransacked  for  a  supply.  At  length,  in  a  garret  once  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  lumber  room  by  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  printer,  a  vast  collection  of 
waste  paper  was  discovered.  Among  the  mass  was  more  than  a  cartload  of 
'  ‘Sermons  on  Defensive  War,’  preached  by  the  famous  Gilbert  Tennant  during 
the  old  British  and  French  war,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  colonists  to 
exertion.  These  appropriate  manifestos  were  immediately  worked  up  into 
musket-cartridges  and  distributed  to  the  army,  which  fired  them  away  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  against  the  retiring  foe.” 

The  city  was  no  sooner  clear  of  the  enemy  than  the  patriotic  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  exiles  for  nearly  a  year,  began  rapidly  to  return.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property,  in  many  cases  purposeless  and  indiscriminate,  was  everywhere 
painfully  apparent.  Elegant  mansions  and  costly  shops  had  been  destroyed 
piecemeal,  and  grounds,  filled  with  varieties  of  shade  and  shrubbery,  had  been 
utterly  ruined.  “The  damage  done  by  the  enemy,”  says  Westcott  in  his  history 
of  Philadelphia,  “had  been  as  wanton  as  it  was  extensive.  The  royal  troops 
found  Philadelphia  a  cleanly  and  handsome  city ;  they  left  it  reeking  with  filth, 
ruinous,  and  desolate.” 

On  July  3  occurred  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  with  its  awful  toll  in  lives  and 
captives,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  the  wild  precipitate 
flight,  known  as  the  “Great  Runaway,”  occurred  in  the  West  Branch  Valley, 
when  it  was  abandoned  above  Milton  and  Northumberland  became  the  frontier 
town. 

When  accounts  of  the  terrible  slaughter  at  Cherry  Valley,  in  New  York, 
and  Wyoming  reached  Europe,  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  civilized  world 


influence  in  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  Philadelphia,  September  3,  1776.  In  February,  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  was  made  vice  president,  and  at  this  moment  was 
undoubtedly  a  most  powerful  force  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 

President  Bryan  was  succeeded  by  General  Joseph  Reed,  December  1,  1778,  and  he 
again  became  vice  president,  his  third  term  in  that  office. 

In  October,  1779,  Mr.  Bryan  was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  the 
dominant  leader. 

On  April  3,  1780,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  continued  to  occupy  this  important  position  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Judge 
Bryan  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Justice  Bryan  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  January  27,  1791.  Three  days  later  the 
funeral  of  the  valiant  lover  of  democracy  and  the  old  Constitution  was  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  when  Dr.  John  Ewing,  provost  of  the  university,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon.  His  body  now  lies  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 
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were  aroused.  The  friends  of  the  colonies  in  England  found  their  hands 
strengthened  and  redoubled  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  America.  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  determined  to  punish  the  Six  Nations,  sent  Colonel  Thomas  Hartley 
to  lead  an  expedition  against  them,  which  proved  entirely  successful.  The 
border  settlements  of  Bedford  and  Westmoreland  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  were  overrun  in  every  direction  by  scalping  parties  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Lachlan  McIntosh  conducted  a  successful  campaign,  while  Colonel 
Daniel  Brodhead,  of  present  Monroe  County,  destroyed  Indian  towns  on  the 
Allegheny. 

Near  the  close  of  President  Bryan’s  term,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  a  subject  of  discussion.  For  the  consummation  of  this  just  and 
humane  provision,  he  felt  the  deepest  solicitude.  In  one  of  his  early  messages 
to  the  Assembly,  he  said :  “We  would  also  again  bring  into  your  view  a  plan 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  so  disgraceful  to  any  people,  and  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  been  contending  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  them¬ 
selves,  and  upon  whom  Providence  has  bestowed  such  eminent  marks  of  its 
favor  and  protection.”  The  great  act  of  justice  for  which  he  so  earnestly 
pleaded  in  his  message,  became  a  law  during  his  administration. 

The  new  Constitution  of  1776  had,  from  the  day  of  its  inauguration, 
encountered  strong  opposition.  The  party  supporting  it  were,  in  general,  the 
friends  of  Congress,  and  of  Independence.  Its  opponents  favored  conciliation 
with  the  Crown,  and  a  return  to  the  Proprietary  government.  So  strong  had 
the  opposition  to  this  instrument  become,  as  evinced  by  petitions  for  its  revisal, 
that  the  Assembly  of  1778  ordered  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote.  As  the  time  approached  for  applying  this  test,  the  friends  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  who  were  especially  strong  in  Philadelphia,  manifested  their  disapproval 
of  the  measure  by  numerously  signed  remonstrances.  It  was  held  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  impolitic  to  open  questions  of  state  policy,  and  thus  awaken  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  party  spirit,  while  the  struggle  for  independence  was  yet  undecided. 
These  remonstrances  had  such  weight  with  the  Assembly  as  to  induce  it  to 
repeal  the  act  for  taking  the  popular  voice,  and  the  Constitution  was  permitted 
to  remain  unaltered  until  long  after  the  War  for  Independence  was  ended,  and 
a  stable  government  for  the  Nation  had  been  established.  On  July  9  Commo¬ 
dore  Hazelwood  reported  the  armed  boats  of  the  Pennsylvania  Navy  all  afloat 
and  getting  ready  for  service. 
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Joseph  Reed,  1778-81 — On  December  1,  1778,  General  Joseph  Reed*  was 
elected  President  of  the  Council,  and  went  into  the  office  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  at  a  time  when  Pennsylvania,  in  common  with  the  other  Colonies,  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  money.  The  State  had 

issued  about  four  times 
as  much  paper  money 
as  was  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  business, 
and  prices  were  high 
and  unsteady,  causing 
a  situation  favorable 
for  speculators.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  law 
be  passed  fixing  the 
price  of  certain  articles, 
and  better  regulate  the 
exportation  of  goods 
needed  by  the  people. 
These  measures  failed 
to  give  the  expected 
relief,  or  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Even  the  mili¬ 
tia  marched  down  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia, 
posting  placards  against 
Morris,  Wilson,  and 


others  suspected  of  being  speculators. 

Captain  John  Brady,  a  hero  of  the  Revolution,  was  killed  by  Indians  lying 
in  ambush  at  Wolf  Run,  present  Lycoming  County,  April  11,  1779-  James 


*Joseph  Reed  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  August  27,  1741,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Theodosia  Bowers  Reed.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  their  son  they  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
Joseph’s  education  was  obtained  at  Philadelphia  Academy  and  Princeton  College.  He 
studied  law  under  Richard  Stockton,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterward  a 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1763.  ^He 
then  went  to  England  and  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  October,  1770, 
he  returned  to  America,  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Dennis  DeBerdt,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia. 

In  November,  1774,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
and  in  January,  1775,  was  president  of  the  second  Provincial  Convention.  On  the  forma- 
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McKnight,  member  of  the  General  Assembly  for  Northumberland  County, 
was  killed  by  Indians  in  an  attack  on  Fort  Freeland,  April  26,  following. 

During  the  late  summer  of  1779  General  Sullivan  conducted  his  successful 
expedition  against  the  Six  Nations,  marching  his  army  from  Easton  to  Wyom¬ 
ing,  then  along  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  into  New  York 
State.  The  battle  of  Fort  Freeland  on  the  West  Branch  took  place  July  28, 


1779. 


George  Bryan,  Vice  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  resigned 
on  October  11,  1779,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Matthew  Smith,  of  Pax- 
tang,  present  Dauphin  County,  who,  however,  retained  the  office  but  eleven 


when  William  Moore  was  elected,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 


until  the  close  of  the  term. 

On  November  27,  the  Assembly,  after  careful  consideration,  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  annulling  the  Royal  Charter  and  granting  the  Penns,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  rights  of  which  they  were  deprived,  £130,000  sterling.  They  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  manors  and  real  estate  as  private  proprietors,  also  their 


tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associators  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  was  chosen  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  and  when  George  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
American  forces,  Colonel  Reed  left  his  practice  to  become  General  Washington’s  military 
secretary.  His  relations  with  Washington  were  peculiarly  close  and  confidential.  On 
January  26,  though  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  was  chosen  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  General  Washington,  he  was  appointed 
by  Congress  adjutant  general  of  the  army  in  June,  1776,  with  rank  of  colonel. 

Soon  after  this  Lord  Howe  arrived,  with  his  plan  of  reconciliation.  He  brought  with 
him  letters  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Reed  from  the  latter’s  brother-in-law,  DeBerdt. 
Under  a  flag  of  truce  the  Howes  sent  a  communication  to  Washington,  addressed  George 
Washington,  Esq.  Colonel  Reed  was  sent  to  meet  the  officer  bearing  it.  On  looking  at 
the  address  he  declined  to  receive  it,  as  Washington  in  his  private  capacity  had  no  right  to 
hold  communication  with  the  enemy.  His  action  was  approved  by  the  general,  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  whole  country. 

Colonel  Reed  participated  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains  and  the 
siege  of  Port  Washington.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general,  and  tendered  the 
command  of  all  the  American  cavalry,  and  meanwhile,  on  March  20,  1777,  he  was  appointed 
first  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  new  Constitution,  but  declined  both  these 
offices,  preferring  to  remain  as  a  volunteer  aid  to  General  Washington  without  rank  or 
pay,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  German¬ 
town,  and  Monmouth. 

In  September,  1777,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  continued  with  the  army,  and 
was  again  chosen  in  December.  Early  in  1778  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  Washington  and  to  concert  measures  for  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  army. 
In  October,  1778,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  also  of  the  Council,  the 
former  office  he  declined.  In  December,  General  Reed  was  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  and  was  continued  in  this  office  three  years.  He  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  detection  of  the  ill  practices  of  General  Benedict  Arnold,  and  in  bringing 
him  to  trial  by  court  martial. 

After  the  failure  of  the  British  peace  commissioners,  attempts  were  made  to  bribe 
high  officials,  and  among  others,  General  Reed  was  approached  and  offered  £10,000  and 
the  best  office  in  America.  His  reply  was:  “I  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but,  such  as  I 
am,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it.”  In  1780  he  exerted  his  influ¬ 
ence  successfully  to  suppress  the  disaffection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line. 

He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  1781,  and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  to  set¬ 
tle  the  Connecticut-Pennsylvania  controversy.  In  1784,  he  visited  England,  hoping  that 
the  sea  voyage  would  restore  his  broken  health,  but  he  only  remained  abroad  three 
months.  Returning  he  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  March  5,  1785. 

His  son,  Joseph,  served  as  prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Attorney  General 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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ground  rents  and  quit  rents  issuing  out  of  these  manors,  and  the  Penns  were 
still  the  largest  land  proprietors  in  Pennsylvania.  They  subsequently  received 
from  the  British  Government  an  annuity  of  £4,000  for  their  losses  in  the 
Revolution. 

On  March  1,  1780,  the  act  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  was  passed; 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  established  July  17,  and  the  militia  system  was 
reorganized.  Towards  the  close  of  September  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
received  intelligence  of  the  treason  of  General  Benedict  Arnold,  which  excited 
the  greatest  indignation;  the  failure  of  Arnold’s  scheme  to  surrender  West 
Point,  his  flight,  the  execution  of  Andre,  and  the  unhappy  life  of  “Peggy” 
Shippen  Arnold  are  familiar  facts  of  history. 

The  Indians  attacked  Fort  Wheeler,  in  present  Columbia  County,  March 
22,  and  killed  or  captured  many  inhabitants.  Among  the  captives  were  Moses 
Van  Campen,  Peter  Pence,  and  Abraham  Pike,  who,  during  the  night,  made  a 
heroic  attack  upon  their  captors  and  effected  their  escape.  The  Indians  cap¬ 
tured  the  Gilbert  family  in  present  Carbon  County,  April  25,  and  they  were 
held  prisoners  until  August  22,  1782.  An  attack  was  also  made  on  May  16, 
following,  at  French  Jacob  Groshong’s  Mill,  in  Brush  Valley,  present  Union 
County. 

The  situation  of  the  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  Army 
at  this  period  was  truly  deplorable.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1781,  witnessed  the 
mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  at  the  encampment  at  Princeton. 

Toward  the  close  of  February  orders  were  given  for  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  to  rendezvous  at  York  under  Major  General  Anthony  Wayne,  previous 
to  joining  the  Southern  Army,  under  General  Greene.  By  June  7  this  force, 
numbering  eleven  hundred,  formed  a  junction  with  General  Lafayette.  In 
October  came  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  On  the  24th 
the  official  account  of  the  capitulation  was  brought  by  Major  Tench  Tilghman, 
of  Philadelphia,  aide  to  General  Washington,  to  Congress,  when  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  waited  upon  the  President  of  Congress,  the  members  of 
that  body,  and  the  Minister  of  France,  congratulated  each  other  on  this  happy 
event.  The  standard  of  Pennsylvania  was  hoisted,  and  at  12  o’clock  a  salute 
was  fired  by  the  artillery  in  the  State  House  yard,  as  also  from  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor  with  colors  displayed. 
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William  Moore,  1781-82 — William  Moore,*  who,  from  October  18, 
1779,  had  been  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  was  unanimously  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Joseph  Reed,  November  14,  1781.  General  James  Potter,  of 
Northumberland  County,  was  chosen  at  the  same  time  to  be  Vice  President. 

The  period  just  previous  to  that  during  which  Mr.  Moore  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  one  of  great  monetary  distress  and  the  one  question  at  issue  during 
his  entire  administration  was  that  of  finances.  The  war  had  been  a  long  and 
wasting  one,  and  the  colonists,  when  compared  with  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe,  were  very  poor.  Bills  of  credit  had  been  issued  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  that  they  had  depreciated  far  beyond  any  known  precedent.  There 
appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  November  20,  1780,  a  record  of  set¬ 
tlement  of  William  Moore’s  salary  for  one  year  as  Vice  President,  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  extent  to  which  the  currency  had  been  reduced.  It  is  as  follows : 
“Dr.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  Honorable  William  Moore,  Esq.  To 
amount  of  one  year’s  salary,  at  £600  per  annum,  or  1200  bushels  of  wheat  at 
£20  Continental,  £24,000.”  Then  follow  payments  at  various  dates  of  sun¬ 
dry  sums  to  the  amount  of  £13,000,  and  a  record  of  an  order  drawn  at  that 
date  for  the  balance  of  £1 1,000.  Thus  had  the  moderate  salary  of  £600  a  year 
grown  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £24,000  by  a  very  simple  method.  The  authori¬ 
ties  were  sadly  in  arrears  even  with  this  almost  worthless  medium.  The  troops 
were  in  some  cases  in  open  mutiny,  and  the  army  seemed  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  up. 

Two  beaver  skins  were  delivered  to  the  Penns,  in  England,  this  year,  being 
the  last  payment  to  them  made  on  behalf  of  the  Province. 

It  was  necessary  to  send  troops  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  the  forces  being 
raised  chiefly  in  Washington  and  Westmoreland  counties.  The  disastrous 
results  of  the  expedition,  the  defeat,  the  capture,  and  finally  the  awful  torture 
and  death  of  Colonel  William  Crawford  at  the  stake,  is  one  of  the  dark  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  western  frontier. 


♦William  Moore  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1735.  His  father  came  to  this 
country  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  son  began  a  mercantile  career,  and  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  non-importation  resolution.  On  December  11,  1776,  was  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  on  March  13,  1777,  became  a  member 
of  the  newly  organized  Board  of  War.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  but  declined  to  serve.  Upon  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  in  1779,  he  was  chosen  vice  president,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  President  Reed’s  term  of  office,  he  became  president. 

Mr.  Moore  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd — the  other  daughter  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Susanna,  having  married  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  first  president  of  the  Council. 
Three  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  President 
Moore,  married  the  Marquis  de  Marbois,  French  Charge  d’  Affaires  for  a  period  of  six  years 
to  the  United  States,  and  who  negotiated  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  Presi¬ 
dent  Moore  died  July  24,  1793. 
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used  his  house  as  their 
headquarters.  During 
this  visit  Morris  bor¬ 
rowed  money  which  the 
Count  De  Rochambeau 
had  brought  to  pay  his  own  soldiers  and  gave  it  to  the  Americans.  He 
advanced  every  shilling  of  his  own  money  and  borrowed  all  he  could  obtain 
from  his  friends. 

Morris  realized  that  a  national  bank  was  necessary,  but  few  had  sufficient 
confidence  to  invest  in  the  shares,  but  just  at  this  time  France  sent  over  some 
hard  money,  which  was  landed  at  Boston.  Morris  sent  two  trustworthy  men 
to  bring  the  coins  to  Philadelphia.  The  treasure  amounted  to  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  coins  were  packed  in  great  oak  boxes,  which  when  filled  weighed 


Robert  Morris  was  chosen  by  Congress  to 
Some  persons  had  wished  Alexander  Hamilton 


be  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
to  take  this  post,  but  Hamilton 
himself  proposed  Mor¬ 
ris.  Until  the  end  of 
the  war  Morris  had 
power  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  all  employees 
in  his  own  department 
and  could  even  fix  their 
salaries.  No  one  else 
connected  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  possessed  such 
extensive  powers.  He 
counseled  with  Wash¬ 
ington  the  project  of 
transferring  his  army 
southward  to  block 
Cornwallis.  When  the 
troops  appeared  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Washington, 
Count  De  Rocham¬ 
beau  and  other  generals 
dined  with  Morris  and 
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a  ton.  These  chests  were  set  on  the  axle  of  a  cart  and  driven  by  oxen  through 
country  which  contained  many  English  troops.  After  a  drive  of  two  months 
the  coins  were  safely  dragged  into  Philadelphia.  Half  the  money  was  used  to 
start  the  bank,  which  was  chartered  December  31,  1781,  as  the  “Bank  of  North 
America.”  At  the  same  time  the  bank  opened  its  doors,  Morris  reported  to 
Congress  that  a  mint  should  be  established,  in  which  money  could  be  coined  of 
one  kind  and  one  standard.  The  mint  was  established  in  Philadelphia  and  has 
been  making  coins  to  this  day. 

Council  determined  to  send  an  expedition,  under  command  of  General 
James  Potter,  to  Northumberland  County,  to  rendezvous  troops  from  Berks, 
Lancaster,  Northampton,  and  Cumberland  counties,  at  Fort  Muncy,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  then  to  march  into  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations.  At  the  same  time 
militia  from  the  several  western  counties  was  ordered  to  Fort  Pitt,  under 
command  of  General  William  Irvine,  who  were  to  avenge  the  atrocious  mur¬ 
der  of  Colonel  Crawford.  Just  as  these  expeditions  were  moving  General 
Washington  asked  that  their  marching  orders  be  countermanded,  as  it  was 
believed  necessary  to  use  every  soldier  possible  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  British. 

Before  the  year  for  which  Governor  Moore  was  elected  President  had 
expired,  the  period  of  three  years  during  which  he  had  been  a  Councillor  was 
at  an  end,  and  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  to  retire,  and  hence  could  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
Council. 

John  Dickinson,  1782-85 — Upon  the  fall  of  Yorktown  things  began  to 
look  more  encouraging  to  the  Republicans,  or  Anti-Constitutionists.  John 
Dickinson  returned  from  his  six  years’  sojourn  in  Delaware,  where  he 
had  gone  after  his  defeat  for  reelection  to  Congress,  and  soon  regained  his 
deserved  popularity.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  and  on  November  7,  1782,  was  chosen  President  and  General  James 
Ewing  Vice  President.  At  this  time  political  controversy  ran  high,  and 
neither  before  nor  since,  were  bitter  invective  and  detraction  of  prominent 
citizens  so  freely  indulged  in  by  the  newspaper  writers.  Men  in  prominent 
places  were  assailed  by  a  malignity  and  virulence  unequaled. 

Two  objects  of  attack  by  the  Constitutionalists  were  the  Bank  of  North 
America  and  the  college,  and  when  they  came  into  power  they  annulled  the 
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charter  of  the  bank  which  the  State  had  given ;  and  as  Provost  William  Smith, 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  lukewarm  and  was  classed  as  a  Tory, 
they  took  away  the  charter  and  organized  another  institution  to  be  called  the 


John  Dickinson 


University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  new  board  of  trustees,  and 
Provost  Smith  was  forced  to  go  into  exile  in  Maryland. 

The  final  decree  in  the  Pennsylvania-Connecticut  controversy  was  made 
January  i,  1783. 

A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  was 
signed  at  Paris,  November  30,  1782,  but  the  news  did  not  reach  this  country 
until  March  12,  1783,  when  the  packet  ‘‘George  Washington,”  Captain  Joshua 
Barney,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  a  treaty  had 
been  concluded,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  made  public  announcement  of  the 
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happy  event  at  the  Court  House  on  April  16,  where  the  official  document  was 
read  by  the  sheriff  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The 
State  flag  was  hoisted  and  church  bells  were  rung  amid  general  demonstrations 
of  joy  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  In  the  evening  Charles  Wilson  Peale 
exhibited  the  patriotic  transparencies  which  had  done  good  service  on  previous 
occasions,  and  one  week  later  Thomas  Paine  published  the  last  number  of  the 
“Crisis,”  in  which  he  declared  that  “the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls  were 
over.”  The  definite  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Versailles,  September  3, 
1783,  in  which  the  United  States  was  formally  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign, 
free  and  independent. 

One  of  the  first  measures  made  necessary  was  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  soldiers  of  Burgoyne’s  army  were  principally  at  Lancaster,  Carlisle  and 
Reading,  and  they  were  put  in  motion  before  the  proclamation  and  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  on  their  way  to  New  York  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  official 
announcement.  The  obstructions  that  had  been  placed  in  the  Delaware  River 
were  removed  and  commerce  resumed. 

Peace  now  being  assured  the  State  authorities  turned  their  attention  to  the 
restoration  of  trade  and  industry.  Commissioners  appointed  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  opening  a  communication  by  means  of  roads  and  canals  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  were  David  Rittenhouse,  Lindsey  Coates, 
Anthony  Levering,  and  John  Jones.  Petitions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  lottery  to  raise  $34,000,  one-half  of  which  sum  to  be  applied  to  build 
roads  from  Philadelphia  westward,  the  balance  for  a  building  of  exchange  in 
Philadelphia,  were  presented  to  the  Legislature,  which  passed  an  act  with  the 
sum  of  $42,000,  all  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  public  roads. 

Commissioners  were  named  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  determine 
the  jurisdiction  of  islands  in  the  Delaware  River,  which  resulted  in  Windmill, 
League,  Mud,  Hog,  and  Little  Tinicum  Islands  being  annexed  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Petty’s  and  Red  Bank  being  assigned  to  New  Jersey.  It  was  also 
determined  that  the  Delaware  River  should  be  a  public  highway,  the  two  States 
having  concurrent  jurisdiction  between  the  shores.  This  treaty  was  ratified 
September  20,  1783. 

Fayette  County  was  erected  from  Westmoreland  by  act  of  September  26, 
1783. 

The  Presbyterians  feeling  their  need  of  a  higher  institution  of  learning, 
determined  to  establish  a  college.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  founders, 
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suggested  that  it  be  called  Dickinson  College  after  his  friend,  John  Dickinson, 
who,  though  a  Quaker,  had  subscribed  and  used  his  influence  in  its  behalf. 
This  college  was  located  among  the  Scotch-Irish  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  at 
Carlisle,  and  began  its  work  September  9,  1783.  A  half  century  afterward  it 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Wbstsylvania — The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  1776,  erected  three 
new  counties  in  the  territory  which  now  belongs  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — 
Ohio,  Yohogania,  and  Monongalia.  This  region  embraced  nearly  four  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles.  Yohogania  was  nearly  all  in  Pennsyvlania,  and  included 
the  original  territory  of  Westmoreland  County  and  the  sites  of  the  present 
county  seats  of  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Washington,  Greene  and  Allegheny 
counties,  and  the  territory  north  of  them.  Augusta  County,  erected  in  1738, 
comprised  all  the  western  and  northwestern  part  of  the  Dominion,  including 
the  disputed  territory  which  is  now  in  Pennsylvania.  Augustatown,  a  village 
only  two  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  county 
seat.  Virginia  actively  exercised  jurisdiction  over  this  region,  both  civil  and 
military,  from  1776  until  1780. 

Following  the  civil  strife  occasioned  by  the  political  intrigues  of  Dr.  John 
Connolly,  sometimes  referred  to  as  “Lord  Dunmore’s  War,”  an  agreement  was 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  June  23,  1780,  and  by 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  September  23,  following,  which  defined  the  boundaries 
and  ended  further  dispute  between  the  two  Commonwealths.  Unfortunately 
this  did  not  end  the  trouble  as  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  con¬ 
cerned.  The  settlers  were  generally  very  partial  to  Virginia,  and  that  State 
asked  less  for  land  than  did  Pennsylvania.  Therefore,  long  after  the  boun¬ 
dary  dispute  was  legally  settled,  an  agitation  developed  which  has  since  been 
known  as  “the  new  State  project.”  It  aimed  to  have  the  Continental  Congress 
form  a  new  State  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  called  “Westsylvania.” 
The  proposed  new  State  included  also  parts  of  what  is  now  Ohio,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Virginia. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  then  took  matters  into  its  own 
hands  and  on  December  3,  1782,  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any 
new  and  independent  State  within  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  recited  that  on  the  separation  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  had  become 
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a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  and  a  government  had  been  formed  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  protection 
of  its  laws  and  are  bound  by  and  do  owe  allegiance  to  them.  The  second  sec¬ 
tion  recited  the  great  exertions  that  had  been  made  for  the  defense  of  the 
frontiers,  and  the  large  sums  expended  therein.  The  act  then  set  forth  “that 
divers  ill  disposed  persons,  setting  at  naught  every  principle  of  public  virtue, 
had  caused  great  uneasiness  by  the  most  criminal  design  of  setting  up  a  dis- 
'  tinct  State  within  this  Commonwealth.” 

The  act  provided  that  any  person  who  shall  form  or  endeavor  to  erect 
any  new  and  independent  government  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Any  person  setting  up  any  notice,  written  or  printed,  calling  the  people  to 
meet  together  for  the  design  of  forming  a  new  State,  or  any  person  attending 
such  a  meeting,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  Section  VI  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  offend  against  this  act  and  shall  be  thereof  legally  con¬ 
victed  by  the  evidence  of  two  sufficient  witnesses  in  any  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  within  this  Commonwealth,  he  or  they  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason  and  shall  suffer  death,  and  his  or  their  estate  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  forfeited  to  this  Commonwealth.”  It  was  further  enacted  that  the  militia 
should  be  called  out  when  necessary  to  prevent  or  suppress  any  attempts  to  set 
up  a  new  and  independent  government  in  any  county  of  this  Commonwealth. 
This  act  was  effective  and  remained  a  law  until  its  repeal  March  31,  i860. 

Every  effort  to  revise  the  Constitution  proved  unavailing  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  waited  impatiently  for  seven  years  to  pass  in  the  hopes  that  a  revision 
would  then  be  possible.  If  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  were  numerous  and 
bitter,  it  had  also  many  enthusiastic  supporters. 

At  the  general  election  in  October,  1783,  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Censors  were  elected,  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  1776.  The  Council 
assembled,  as  the  Constitution  required,  on  November  13,  1783,  and  continued 
in  session  nearly  a  year,  adjourned  finally  September  25,  1784.  Frederick  A. 
Muhlenberg  was  elected  president.  Various  amendments  were  discussed  and 
strong  difference  of  opinion  manifested,  but  in  the  address  to  the  freemen  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  their  labors,  they  recom¬ 
mended  a  continuance  of  the  frame  of  government.-  They  said :  “If  with 
heart  and  hand  united,  we  will  all  combine  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
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apply  its  injunction  to  the  best  use  of  society,  we  shall  find  it  a  source  of  rich¬ 
est  blessings.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  this  to  you.  Give  it  a  fair 
and  honest  trial;  and  if  after  all,  at  the  end  of  another  seven  years,  it  shall  be 
found  necessary  or  proper  to  introduce  any  changes,  they  may  then  be  brought 
in,  and  established  upon  a  full  conviction  of  their  usefulness,  with  harmony  and 
good  temper,  without  noise,  tumult,  or  violence.” 

A  majority  of  the  members  favored  amending  the  Constitution,  so  that  the 
Legislature  should  consist  of  a  house  of  representatives  of  one  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  legislative  council  of  twenty-nine  members;  that  the  executive 
power  be  vested  in  a  Governor  with  a  veto  power;  that  the  judges  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  during  good  behavior,  with  fixed  salaries ; 
and  that  the  Council  of  Censors  should  be  abolished.  Twelve  Councillors 
favored  and  nine  opposed  these  amendments;  a  two-thirds  vote  could  not  be 
had.  The  majority  issued  an  appeal,  as  did  the  minority.  Then  followed  a 
pamphlet  war  on  the  action  of  the  convention,  lasting  all  summer.  It  was  not, 
however,  especially  bitter. 

On  resuming  its  sessions,  the  Council  then  assumed  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  but  could  arrive  at  no  definite  conclusion  and  finally  resolved 
“that  there  does  not  appear  to  this  Council  an  absolute  necessity  to  call  a  con¬ 
vention  to  alter  or  explain  or  amend  the  Constitution.”  This  report  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  eight,  a  marked  change  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  Censors  since  their  previous  action.  This  change  was  occasioned  by 
the  people.  A  petition  signed  by  18,000  persons  had  been  sent  to  the  Council 
of  Censors,  opposing  all  changes  in  the  Constitution.  Then,  too,  George 
Bryan  had  been  elected  from  Philadelphia  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  a  conservative.  Bryan  was  a  radical  of  the  radicals,  and  his 
election  was  sensed  as  an  indication  of  the  drift  of  public  sentiment.  Presi¬ 
dent  Muhlenberg  admitted  early  in  the  summer  that  the  conservatives  were 
beaten,  and  attributed  it  to  the  “blind  passion  and  mad  party  spirit  of  the 
common  crowd.”  General  Joseph  Reed  thought  their  chief  mistake  was  in 
presenting  too  many  amendments.  Bryan  was  severely  attacked  and  was 
characterized  as  the  Censor  General  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  justification  of  their  course  the  Censors  simply  issued  an  address  to  the 
people  and  then  adjourned.  They  admitted  that  there  were  defects  in  the 
Constitution,  but  they  could  not  agree  on  the  changes.  Even  this  address 
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lacked  unanimity,  for  twelve  voted  for  it  and  nine  opposed  it.  Thus  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  had  been  assailed  so  long,  weathered  the  first  storm,  and  still 
remained  unchanged.  The  discontent  with  the  instrument,  however,  did  not 
die  with  the  inaction  of  the  Censors.  The  old  confederation  was  now  expiring 
and  the  chaos  was  becoming  darker  than  ever.  Finally,  when  all  authority 
was  gone,  and  the  people  had  suffered  enough  for  the  lack  of  it,  they  were 
willing  to  adopt  another  Constitution  containing  the  principles  of  enduring  life. 

The  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  England  was  ratified  by  Congress  on 
January  14,  1784.  The  Legislature,  in  celebration  of  this  happy  event,  erected 
a  triumphal  arch,  but  by  an  unlucky  accident,  it  took  fire  just  as  the  inaugu¬ 
rating  exercises  were  to  take  place. 

On  August  9,  1784,  General  Lafayette  visited  Pennsylvania  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  “Amidst  the  discharge  of  artillery 
and  the  ringing  of  bells.”  He  was  waited  upon,  at  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  headed  by  Generals  Wayne,  St.  Clair, 
and  Irvine,  and  an  address  of  welcome  and  congratulation  was  delivered  by 
President  Dickinson,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  and  Assembly. 

The  effort  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Philadelphia  to  Lan¬ 
caster  was  renewed  this  year,  but  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to 
thirty-four.  A  proposition  to  erect  a  new  county  out  of  parts  of  Philadelphia, 
Chester,  and  Berks  was  also  defeated.  Franklin  County  was  erected  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1784,  from  part  of  Cumberland;  the  day  following  Montgomery  County 
was  formed  from  part  of  Philadelphia  County,  the  last  territory  to  be  taken 
from  the  original  county. 

Since  1768,  the  northwestern  boundary  of  Indian  purchases  ran  from  the 
Susquehanna  River,  on  the  New  York  State  line,  to  Towanda  Creek;  thence 
to  the  head  of  Pine  Creek;  thence  to  its  mouth,  and  up  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  to  its  source;  thence  over  to  Kittanning,  and  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  west  line  of  the  State.  The  last  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  present 
Rome,  New  York,  with  the  Indians  took  place  in  October,  1784.  One  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  this  treaty  was  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  that  had  existed 
for  sixteen  years  between  the  white  settlers  in  relation  to  the  boundary  line 
embraced  by  Tiadaghton.  It  was  claimed  by  some  that  Lycoming  Creek  was 
the  line,  and  by  others  that  it  was  Pine  Creek.  At  this  treaty  the  Pennsylvania 
commissioners  were  specially  instructed  to  inquire  of  the  Indians  which  stream 
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was  in  fact  the  Tiadaghton,  and,  also,  the  Indian  name  of  Burnett’s  Hills,  left 
blank  in  the  deed  of  1768.  The  Indians  informed  them  Tiadaghton  was  what 
the  whites  call  Pine  Creek,  being  the  largest  stream  emptying  into  the  West 
Branch  (below  Jersey  Shore).  As  to  Burnett’s  Hills,  they  called  them  the 
Long  Mountain,  and  knew  them  by  no  other  name.  The  commissioners  then 
purchased  the  residue  of  the  Indian  lands  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  deed,  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  is  dated  October  23,  1784. 

While  the  Six  Nations  were  the  overlords  of  the  Western  Indians — the 
Delaware,  Wyandot,  etc. — and  the  claims  of  the  latter  might  have  been 
ignored,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  quiet  their  claims  also.  A  treaty  was  held 
at  Fort  McIntosh,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
were  Generals  George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee ;  and  on 
the  part  of  Pennsylvania  Colonels  Samuel  John  Atlee  and  Francis  Johnston; 
Griffith  Evans  acted  as  secretary  and  John  Montour  and  Joseph  Nicholson, 
interpreters.  Among  the  prominent  Indian  sachems  were  Captain  Pipe,  Deung- 
quat,  the  Half  King,  and  Big  Cat. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  provided  that  one  chief  from  the  Wyandot 
and  two  from  the  Delaware  should  be  given  up  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States,  and  retained  by  them  until  all  the  prisoners,  white  and  black, 
taken  by  the  said  nations,  shall  be  restored.  The  large  purchase  thus  confirmed 
at  Fort  McIntosh,  January  21,  1785,  was  afterwards  known  as  the  “New 
Purchase.”  This  treaty  and  that  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  the  preceding  October 
were  the  first  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians,  and  they  were  the 
first  and  last  treaties  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  them.  “Thus,”  says 
Meginness,  “in  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  two  years  was  the  whole 
right  of  the  Indians  to  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  extinguished.” 

The  first  agricultural  society  in  America  was  organized  in  Philadelphia, 
March  1,  1785;  on  March  4,  Dauphin  County  was  erected  from  Lancaster 
County;  and  September  25,  Luzerne  County  was  erected  from  Northumberland. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  1785-88 — Feeling  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  hav¬ 
ing  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  country  acknowledged  as  an  independent 
power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Dr.  Franklin  became  desirous  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  native  land,  and,  upon  his  application  to  Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
sent  to  relieve  him.  In  September,  1785,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
received  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  respect  and  affection.  Multitudes 
flocked  to  meet  him,  and  a  vast  concourse,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
resounding  of  salvos  of  artillery,  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  home.  He 
was  visited  by  the  members  of  Congress  and  the  principal  inhabitants ;  learned 
societies  sent  him  congratulatory  addresses;  and  on  every  hand  joy  for  his 
return  and  veneration  for  his  exalted  character  were  manifested.  He  himself 
felt  the  highest  satisfaction  in  being  again  settled  in  his  own  home.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  he  says :  “I  am  now  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  find  four  new 
little  prattlers,  who  cling  about  the  knees  of  their  grandpapa,  and  afford  me 
great  pleasure.  I  am  surrounded  by  my  friends,  and  have  an  affectionate  good 
daughter  and  son-in-law  to  take  care  of  me.  I  have  got  into  my  niche,  a  very 
good  house,  which  I  built  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  out  of  which  I  have  been 
ever  since  kept  by  foreign  employments.” 

This  retirement  he  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy;  for  almost  imme¬ 
diately  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  on 
October  18,  1785,  though  now  upon  the  verge  of  eighty,  he  was  elected  its 
president;  and  Charles  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  vice  president. 

During  President  Franklin’s  administration  there  was  much  activity  mani¬ 
fested  by  manufacturers  and  inventors.  It  was  the  period  when  John  Fitch 
invented  a  practical  steamboat;  John  Stephens  made  bluestone  melting  pots 
the  equal  to  black  lead  crucibles;  John  Eve  manufactured  gun  powder;  and 
Oliver  Evans  began  a  career  of  inventing  which  was  destined  to  make  his  name 
famous. 

The  controversy  over  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  was 
renewed  during  the  winter  of  1786.  The  Assembly  refused  to  revive  the 
annulled  charter,  when  an  application  for  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  the 
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State  of  Delaware.  Robert  Morris  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  Assembly 
grant  a  charter  for  fourteen  years,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  an  act  for 
which  was  passed  March  17,  1787. 
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On  February  2,  1787,  Major  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  of  Westmoreland 
County,  was  elected  President  of  Congress,  which  virtually  made  him  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

In  March  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  State  Government  from 
Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  William  Find¬ 
lay,  of  Westmoreland  County.  The  preamble  stated  that  “the  people  of  the 
State  suffered  great  inconvenience,  and  were  subject  to  unequal  burdens  in 
consequence  of  the  seat  of  Government,  Land  Office,  Treasury  of  the  State, 
Comptroller  General’s  Office,  and  Rolls’  Office  being  fixed  at  Philadelphia,  at 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the  Western  boundary  of  the  State.” 
He,  therefore,  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  a  bill  appointing 
commissioners  to  erect  a  State  House  at  Harrisburg,  on  a  lot  of  ground  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  State.  The  plot  owned  by  the  State  was  four  and  a  half  acres,  con¬ 
veyed  by  John  Harris,  in  1785,  for  this  purpose.  Harrisburg  was  then  a  town 
of  nearly  six  hundred  inhabitants.  The  Assembly,  then  a  single  branch, 
resolved  that  “Philadelphia  was  an  unfortunate  location,”  and  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-three  to  twenty-nine,  determined  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to 
Harrisburg.  This  vote  was  shortly  afterward  reconsidered  and  the  motion 
laid  upon  the  table.  Thus  ended  the  first  of  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
remove  the  Capital  from  Philadelphia. 

In  the  same  year  the  corner  stone  of  a  college  at  Lancaster  was  laid,  which 
in  honor  of  the  president,  and  as  a  grateful  recognition  of  his  generous  bene¬ 
factions,  was  named  Franklin  College.  Hector  St.  John,  a  learned  Frenchman, 
was  at  the  time  traveling  in  this  country,  and  in  a  work  which  he  afterwards 
published  in  Paris,  entitled  “Voyage  dans  la  Haute  Pennsylvanie,”  he  says : 
“In  the  year  1787,  I  accompanied  the  venerable  Franklin,  at  that  time  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  journey  to  Lancaster,  where  he  had  been  invited 
to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  college  which  he  had  founded  there  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans.”  St.  John  records  a  conversation  which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  the  ceremony,  in  which  Franklin,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  one  of  the 
citizens,  gave  an  elaborate  and  critical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  aborigines 
of  this  country,  showing  that  his  intellect  was  preserved,  even  at  this  great  age, 
in  its  original  vigor. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  organized  in  Philadelphia 
January  2,  1787,  the  first  in  the  United  States. 
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Constitutional  Convention — On  Monday,  May  14,  1787,  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  frame  a  Federal  Constitution  met  in  the  State  House,  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  three  kinds  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  colonies.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  had  always  been  true 
republics,  with  governors  and  legislative  assemblies  elected  by  the  people. 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  were  limited  hereditary  monarchies 
in  which  the  legislative  assemblies  were  chosen  by  the  people,  but  the  lords 
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proprietary  appointed  or  themselves  acted  as  governors;  the  remaining  eight 
colonies  were  vice  royalties  in  which  the  governors  were  appointed  by  the 
King,  while  the  people  elected  legislatures.  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  were 
the  only  ones  with  a  single  chamber,  and  Pennsylvania  the  only  colony  in 
which  property  qualifications  were  not  required  for  right  of  suffrage.  In  all 
the  colonies  the  law  of  England  remained  in  force,  as  it  does  to  this  day,  save 
where  modified  by  statute. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  feeble,  but  stated  that  the  thirteen 
confederated  States  should  be  known  as  the  “United  States  of  America” ;  that 
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all  engage  in  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  for  mutual  advantage ; 
each  to  assist  the  other  when  help  should  be  needed ;  that  each  should  have  the 
right  to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs ;  that  no  State  should  separately  send 
or  receive  embassies,  begin  any  negotiations,  contracts,  engagements,  or  alli¬ 
ances,  or  conclude  any  treaties  with  any  foreign  power,  without  the  consent 
of  the  general  Congress.  These  articles  failed  to  create  a  federal  government, 
endowed  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealous  purpose  was  evidently  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  This  was  individualism — certainly  not 
team  work. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  no  power  to  carry  on  war,  enlist  a  soldier, 
levy  taxes,  establish  credit,  coin  money,  collect  customs,  regulate  trade,  or  to 
enforce  a  requisition  for  money  or  for  men.  Instead  of  vesting  the  war  power 
in  a  central  government,  which  alone  could  insure  its  vigorous  exercise,  Con¬ 
gress  was  nothing  more  than  a  consulting  body  of  diplomats  with  authority 
to  entreat  but  not  to  compel. 

Little  wonder  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  should  prove  ineffective 
and  utterly  inadequate,  or  that  the  States  should  rapidly  drift  apart  soon  after 
the  war.  Formulated  amid  the  vicissitudes  and  excitement  of  war,  they  did 
not  as  a  Constitution  measure  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  however  strong 
as  a  band  for  mutual  defense  against  internal  or  external  invasion  they  might 
have  been.  Now  that  the  war  was  concluded  there  was  no  power  to  regulate 
commerce  between  States  and  as  a  consequence  any  attempt  to  regulate  it  had 
been  influenced  by  selfish  and  petty  local  interests.  Worst  of  all,  these  and 
many  others  of  its  elements  of  inherent  weakness  could  not  be  remedied  by 
amendment,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  thirteen  Confederated 
States,  which,  of  course,  was  a  practical  impossibility,  with  the  aversion  on  the 
part  of  the  States  at  that  early  date  to  delegate  powers.  The  colonies  had 
wrung  themselves  free  from  the  rule  of  Britain,  but  they  were  not  altogether 
happy.  They  called  themselves  the  United  States,  but  there  was  little  union. 
During  the  struggle  they  had  forgotten  their  differences,  but  soon  as  peace 
had  come  these  jealousies  appeared  again. 

Each  State  had  its  own  government,  its  own  taxes,  its  own  money.  So 
there  was  great  confusion.  No  State  wanted  to  give  up  any  of  its  privileges 
and  it  seemed  hopeless  to  even  think  of  a  central  government;  each  State 
thought  only  of  itself ;  each  feared  of  giving  Congress  too  much  power  lest  it 
should  assume  the  power  of  State  government.  They  quarrelled  with  each 
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other  about  their  boundaries,  some  of  them  made  absurd  claims  of  vast  terri¬ 
tory,  on  the  strength  of  their  royal  charters,  quite  forgetting  that  these  char¬ 
ters  were  now  no  longer  in  force.  New  York  had  its  own  tariff  and  navigation 
acts,  and  retaliation  legislation  almost  brought  on  civil  war.  In  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  New  York  there  were  serious  boundary  dis¬ 
putes  during  which  troops  were  sent  into  the  field,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the 
controversy  with  Connecticut  over  the  boundary  had  just  been  legally  settled 
'by  Congress,  but  the  sores  had  not  healed,  and  the  disastrous  floods  of  1784 
had  created  great  property  loss.  Then  came  the  failure  of  John  Adams  to 
establish  American  credit  among  the  European  nations,  and  even  worse  was 
the  insult  of  the  Barbary  powers,  in  which  Congress  again  was  unable  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  citizens.  Then  followed  financial  distress,  occasioned  by  the 
craze  for  paper  money  and  soon  political  chaos.  Shays’  insurrection  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  August,  1786,  to  February,  1787,  was  the  natural  result  of  this 
unrest.  Cheaper  ship  building  here  caused  Great  Britain  to  direct  its  course 
against  American  commerce.  These  are  a  few  of  the  disorders  which  occurred 
during  this  turmoil  so  general  throughout  the  thirteen  Commonwealths. 

The  germs  of  national  sovereignty  were  sown  in  the  matter  of  navigation 
of  the  Potomac  in  1785,  and  canals  to  connect  its  waters  with  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays,  in  which  General  Washington  was  intensely  interested. 
This  prompted  the  call  which  resulted  in  the  Annapolis  Convention  of  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1786,  at  which  only  five  States  were  represented — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  No  New  England  State  was 
represented  and  Maryland  had  failed  to  send  delegates.  After  a  fruitless  dis¬ 
cussion,  yet  not  without  some  hope,  it  was  recommended  that  a  convention  be 
called  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787. 

When  that  day  arrived  the  only  delegates  to  appear  were  those  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  no  others  arrived  except  those 
from  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  Finally  twelve  States  were  represented,  and 
it  became  one  of  the  most  memorable  assemblies  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Rhode  Island  did  not  elect  delegates.  John  Bach  McMaster  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  Washington’s  arrival:  “At  Chester  he  was  met  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  by  many  of  the  first  characters  of  the  place  and 
escorted  to  May’s  Ferry.  There  the  city  light-horse  met  his  carriage  and 
accompanied  him  into  town.  It  was  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  thirteenth,  yet 
the  most  straitlaced  forgot  their  devotions,  poured  out  of  their  houses,  and,  as 
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the  little  cavalcade  moved  down  the  streets  of  the  city,  every  church  bell  sent 
forth  a  joyous  din,  and  every  voice  sent  up  a  shout  of  welcome  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fabius.  His  first  act  was  a  graceful  tribute  to  genius  and  worth,  for  he 
went  with  all  haste  to  pay  his  respects  to  Franklin,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This  over,  Robert  Morris 
carried  him  home  to  his  house.” 

By  a  unanimous  vote  Washington  was  called  to  the  chair.  Major  Jackson 
was  made  Secretary.  His  rival  for  that  honor  was  Temple  Franklin,  grandson 
of  Benjamin.  But  Temple’s  father  was  a  Tory  and  he  was  defeated  by  a  few 
votes.  There  were  forty-five  delegates,  twenty-nine  were  university  men, 
twenty-six  were  not;  among  the  latter  were  Washington  and  Franklin,  who, 
with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison,  were  of  the  first  order  of  abil¬ 
ity.  Then  John  Dickinson,  James  Wilson,  Robert  Morris  and  Gouverneur 
Morris,  named  in  that  order  by  John  Fiske,  the  great  historian.  Six  out  of  the 
nine  thus  named  were  Pennsylvanians. 

The  convention  sat  in  secret  because  of  the  fear  of  the  States  in  losing  their 
sovereignty  and  of  the  citizens  of  their  infringement  of  individual  liberties. 
The  journals  were  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the  president,  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  as,  if  suffered  to  be  made  public,  a  bad  use  would  be  made  of  them  by 
those  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Some  claim  that  Wash¬ 
ington  destroyed  everything  except  the  minutes.  All  the  delegates,  except 
George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  seem  to  have 
kept  the  secret  of  the  convention. 

When  the  great  document  was  at  last  drafted  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  then 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  all  prepared  for  signatures,  the  aged  Franklin  pro¬ 
duced  a  paper,  which  was  read  for  him,  as  his  voice  was  weak.  It  follows : 

Sir,  I  agree  to  this  Constitution,  with  all  its  faults,  if  they  are  such, 
because  I  think  a  general  government  necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no 
form  of  government  but  what  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  people,  if  well 
administered;  and  I  believe,  further,  that  this  is  likely  to  be  well  admin¬ 
istered  for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in  despotism,  as  other 
forms  have  done  before  it,  when  the  people  shall  become  so  corrupted 
as  to  need  despotic  government,  being  incapable  of  any  other.  I  doubt, 
too,  whether  any  other  convention  we  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to  make 
a  better  Constitution.  For  when  you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to 
have  the  advantage  of  their  joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  with 
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those  men  all  their  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of  opinion, 
their  local  interests,  and  their  selfish  views.  From  such  an  assembly 
can  a  perfect  production  be  expected?  It  therefore  astonishes  me,  sir, 
to  find  this  system  approaching  so  near  to  perfection  as  it  does;  and  I 
think  it  will  astonish  our  enemies,  who  are  waiting  with  confidence  to 
hear  that  our  counsels  are  confounded,  like  those  of  the  builders  of 
Babel,  and  separation,  only  to  meet,  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  cut¬ 
ting  one  another’s  throats.” 

As  the  convention  was  breaking  up  Franklin  injected  a  little  pleasantry  as 
Washington  arose,  when  pointing  to  the  President’s  chair,  he  made  it  the  text 
of  a  prophecy,  when  he  remarked :  “As  I  have  been  sitting  here  all  these 
weeks,  I  have  often  wondered  whether  yonder  sun  is  rising  or  setting,  but 
now  I  know  that  it  is  a  rising  sun.” 

James  Wilson,  of  whom  former  Governor  Pennypacker  said  “he  was  the 
most  learned  lawyer  in  the  convention,  and  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
member,  effected  the  results  reached,”  added  his  comment  to  that  of  Frank¬ 
lin  when  he  said :  “After  a  lapse  of  6,000  years  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  America  now  presents  the  first  instance  of  a  people  assembled  to  weigh 
deliberately  and  to  decide  leisurely  and  peaceably,  upon  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  which  they  will  bind  themselves  and  their  posterity.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  the  document:  “As  the  British  Constitution  is  the 
most  subtle  organism  which  has  proceeded  from  progressive  history,  so  the 
American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.” 

The  late  Vice  President  Thomas  R.  Marshall  said :  “I  believe  there  is  no 
finer  form  of  government  than  the  one  under  which  we  live,  and  that  I  ought 
to  be  willing  to  live  or  die  as  God  decrees,  that  it  may  not  perish  from  the 
earth  through  treachery  from  within  or  through  assault  without.” 

The  American  Bar  Association  says :  “No  man,  or  set  of  men,  has 
appeared  with  any  improvement  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
America  stands  today  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  the  one  last  hope  of 
the  human  race.  Blot  out  the  lights  that  illume  the  portals  of  this  republic, 
and  the  world  is  adrift  again.  But  save  the  republic,  and  one  by  one  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  drop  anchor  in  this  harbor  of  universal  liberty.” 

Pennsylvania  chose  the  aged  Franklin,  Thomas  Miffiin,  Robert  Morris, 
George  Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared  Ingersoll,  James  Wilson,  and  Gou- 
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verneur  Morris.  Numerically  the  largest,  and  one  of,  if  not  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  representation  of  any  of  the  States.  The  question  has  often  been 
asked  why  did  Pennsylvania  have  more  than  any  other  State.  A  State  could 
send  as  many  as  she  pleased,  for  each  delegation  voted  as  a  unit.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  fifty-six  men  who  signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  only  six  of  them  also  signed  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  of  these  four  were  from  Pennsylvania — Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Wilson, 
and  Clymer — the  other  two  were  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  George 
Read,  of  Delaware. 

William  Pierce,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Georgia,  who  has  given  us  a 
sketch  of  the  members,  places  Franklin,  Mifflin,  Ingersoll,  Wilson,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  and  John  Dickinson  in  a  list,  with  a  few  others,  as  the  highest  in  intel¬ 
lect.  He  eulogized  none  higher  than  Franklin,  Wilson,  Robert  Morris,  Dick¬ 
inson,  Washington,  and  Madison.  Of  Franklin  he  writes:  “Dr.  Franklin  is 
well  known  to  be  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  present  age — all  the  operations 
of  nature  he  seems  to  understand — the  very  heavens  obey  him,  and  the  clouds 

yield  up  their  lightning  to  be  imprisoned  in  his  rod . He  tells  a  story  in 

a  style  more  engaging  than  anything  I  ever  heard . He  is  82  years 

old,  and  possesses  an  activity  of  mind  equal  to  a  youth  of  25  years  of  age.” 
Franklin  was  all  that  Pierce  says  of  him  and  more — he  was  the  American 
Socrates.  In  Europe  he  was  better  known  than  even  Washington,  and  was 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  American  who  ever  lived;  John  Dickinson,  author 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  famous  as  a  thinker,  philosopher,  states¬ 
man,  writer  and  the  author  of  the  “Farmer  Letters.”  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Congress  which  adopted  the  Declaration,  but  refused  to  vote  for  it,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  who  did  not  sign  it,  yet  he  and  Thomas  McKean  were  the  only 
two  of  that  Congress  who  went  out  to  fight  for  it.  He  was  a  common  soldier 
and  fought  in  the  ranks  two  years.  As  Governor  of  Delaware  he  influenced 
that  Legislature  to  be  the  very  first  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  who  headed  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  was  a  soldier 
and  statesman,  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  enter  the  army  as  aide  to  General  Washington.  True,  he  was  mixed  up  in 
the  “Conway  Cabal,”  but  later  proved  his  genuine  patriotism.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  was  again  returned  to  Congress  and  was  its  President  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  returned  his  commission  to  that  body.  He  also  helped  frame 
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the  Constitution  for  Pennsylvania  and  was  the  first  Governor  under  its  author¬ 
ity,  and  served  in  all  three  terms. 

Robert  Morris,  financier  of  the  Revolution,  was  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  influential  men  of  his  time.  He  did  not  vote  for  independence,  but 
to  assist  in  its  passage  he  and  Dickinson  absented  themselves,  which  allowed 
the  Keystone  State,  which  Pennsylvania  population  and  geographical  position 
made  her,  to  be  put  into  the  national  arch  then  being  erected.  Morris  raised 
'the  money  to  keep  the  army  in  the  field  and  established  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  the  first  in  America,  as  a  means  by  which  the  patriot  soldiers  in  the 
field  could  be  supplied  with  provisions  and  clothing.  He  and  William  Maclay 
were  the  first  two  United  States  Senators  for  Pennsylvania. 

George  Clymer  was  the  man  of  affairs  in  the  delegation,  and  for  forty 
years  a  member  of  Council,  the  Assembly  or  Congress,  tie  was  educated  as 
a  banker,  and  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  day.  None  worked  harder 
or  more  effectively  than  did  Clymer  to  win  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  for 
ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

Thomas  Fitzsimons  was  the  Irish  Catholic  member  of  the  delegation  and  a 
most  ardent  patriot.  He  was  a  successful  merchant  and  banker,  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  Army,  builder  of  naval  vessels,  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  Congress. 

Jared  Ingersoll  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  jurist,  Attorney  General  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  War  of  1812  and  a  most  influential  statesman.  He 
was  born  in  Connecticut  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1770.  His  father  was  a 
Loyalist,  but  he  an  ardent  patriot.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  Federalist  candi¬ 
date  for  Vice  President  in  1812. 

Gouverneur  Morris  was  born  of  the  aristocratic  New  York  Morris  family 
and  was  not  a  relative  of  the  equally  distinguished  Robert  Morris,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  When  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York  he  discovered  the 
cabal  against  Washington,  and  continued  his  close  friend  through  life.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  while  residing  in  Philadelphia,  he  lost  his  leg  in  a  carriage 
accident.  He  made  the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution  and  much  credit  is  due 
him  for  the  clear  and  forcible  language  in  which  the  instrument  is  expressed. 
He  was  minister  to  France,  and  after  returning  to  his  native  State  was  a 
United  States  Senator. 

James  Wilson,  the  strongest  member  of  the  delegation,  was  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  his  time.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  the  first  citizen  of 
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Carlisle.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  and  Congress,  he  voted  for  and  was  a 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  an  officer  in  the  army.  None  exerted  more  influence  in  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  and  after  its  adoption  he  and  Clymer,  more  than  any  others,  advo¬ 
cated  its  ratification  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  gave  the  first  lecture  on  law  in  America,  in 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Effect  of  the  Constitution — The  convention  which  framed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  concluded  its  work  on  September  17,  1787,  when  the  draft 
of  the  instrument  was  prepared  and  submitted  for  the  ratification  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  states.  Opposition  did  not  cease,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
Anti-Federal  party  met  in  Harrisburg  late  in  September  and  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  declaring  it  expedient  to  acquiesce  in  the  ratification  of  the  instrument, 
but  urging  that  a  revision  was  necessary.  Another  convention  was  held  in 
Lancaster  on  October  25. 

When  the  matter  of  ratification  came  up  in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
Friday,  September  28,  1787,  George  Clymer  made  a  motion  to  authorize  the 
calling  of  a  State  convention  to  decide  whether  the  Constitution  should  be 
adopted  by  Pennsylvania.'  It  being  evident  there  was  a  majority  in  favor  of 
the  motion,  sixteen  Anti-Federalist  members  united  in  a  determination  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  body.  The  House  adjourned  until  the  afternoon,  and  on  reas¬ 
sembling  was  found  to  be  without  a  quorum. 

On  the  following  morning  a  number  of  citizens,  whose  leader  is  said  to 
have  been  Commodore  John  Barry,  forcibly  entered  the  lodgings  of  James 
McCalmont,  a  member  from  Franklin  County,  and  Jacob  Miley,  a  member 
from  Dauphin  County,  who  were  among  the  sixteen  seceders,  and  whom  they 
dragged  to  the  State  House  and  thrust  them  into  the  chamber  where  the 
Assembly  was  in  its  final  session  without  a  quorum.  McCalmont  attempted  to 
secure  permission  from  the  House  to  withdraw,  but  both  he  and  Miley  were 
forced  to  remain  in  their  seats.  A  quorum  was  thus  secured,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  for  the  State  convention  were  adopted.  O11  November  6  the  election 
was  held  for  delegates,  and  the  chief  canvass  preceding  it  was  hotly  contested. 
On  the  night  of  the  election  a  mob  attacked  the  house  of  Major  Alexander 
Boyd,  in  Philadelphia,  where  seven  Anti-Federalist  members  were  sleeping, 
but  without  any  casualties. 
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On  November  21  the  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia  and  organized 
by  the  election  of  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  of  Montgomery  County, 
president.  James  Campbell  was  subsequently  chosen  secretary.  The  delegates 
debated  the  question  until  December  12,  1787,  when  it  was  finally  put  to  a 
vote.  The  result  was  forty-six  yeas  and  twenty-three  nays.  Pennsylvania  was 
the  second  State  to  ratify,  following  the  action  of  Delaware  on  December  7. 

Among  the  leaders  were  James  Wilson  and  George  Clymer,  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  Assembly,  who  helped  frame  the  Constitution;  Benjamin  Rush,  Thomas 
McKean,  Jasper  Yeates,  William  Wilson,  and  Timothy  Pickering,  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  ratification,  and  John  Smilie,  William  Findlay,  Robert  Whitehill, 
and  Joseph  Hiester,  who  bitterly  opposed  its  adoption. 

On  the  day  following  the  ratification  Thomas  McKean,  James  Wilson  and 

Jasper  Yeates  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  prepare  the  form,  and  it  was 

then  agreed  that  the  convention  should  proceed  to  proclaim  the  ratification 
* 

before  it  was  signed,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Joined  by  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  State,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Supreme  Executive  Council,  the  faculty  of  the  University,  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  militia  officers  of  the  city,  the  convention  then  proceeded  to  the 
courthouse,  where  the  ratification  was  read  to  a  great  gathering  of  people.  A 
salute  of  twelve  guns  was  fired  and  the  bells  of  the  city  were  rung.  The  con¬ 
vention  then  returned  to  the  State  House,  where  two  copies  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  were  signed.  At  three  o’clock  the  convention  met  again, 
and,  with  members  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  and  Congress,  went  to 
dinner  at  Epley’s  Tavern.  “The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  mutual 
congratulations  upon  the  happy  prospect  of  enjoying  once  more  order,  justice 
and  good  government  in  the  United  States.” 

If  the  rejoicing  Federalists  supposed  that  all  opposition  to  their  new  plan 
would  cease  they  were  greatly  mistaken.  The  Anti-Federalists  were  far  from 
humbled,  and,  till  well  into  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  Anti-Federal  press  of  the 
State  teemed  with  assaults  on  the  Constitution.  In  several  places  the  demon¬ 
strations  caused  riotous  conduct,  and  in  others  there  were  great  rejoicing  with 
appropriate  celebrations. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  published  an 
address  and  reasons  of  dissent  which  was  signed  by  all  but  two  of  the  twenty- 
three  who  voted  against  ratification.  This  band  of  malcontents  was  made  up 
of  the  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Berks,  Westmoreland, 
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Bedford,  Dauphin,  Fayette,  half  of  those  from  Washington,  half  from  Frank¬ 
lin  and  John  Whitehill,  of  Lancaster. 

Elsewhere  the  action  of  the  convention  was  heartily  approved.  At  Lancas¬ 
ter  the  delegates  were  received  with  boom  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells.  At 
Easton  and  other  places  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held.  While  these  things 
were  happening  in  Pennsylvania,  the  convention  of  New  Jersey  met  and  rati¬ 
fied  the  Constitution  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  Federalists  of  Carlisle  determined  to  celebrate  on  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  secured  a  cannon  and  made  a  great  pile  of  barrels  and  boxes  for  a  bon¬ 
fire  in  the  public  square.  No  sooner  had  the  drums  beat  and  the  bells  started 
to  ring,  than  a  large  concourse  assembled.  A  report  circulated  that  whoever 
did  not  illuminate  their  windows  would  have  them  broken.  When  it  was 
attempted  to  fire  the  cannon,  a  small  altercation  took  place  between  both 
parties,  during  which  a  number  of  the  barrels  which  had  been  piled  for  the 
bonfire  were  thrown  down.  This  provoked  some  of  the  most  violent  Federal¬ 
ists  and  a  general  fight  ensued,  which  soon  converted  the  intended  joy  into 
mourning.  The  cannon  was  spiked,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  rejoicing 
citizens  were  carried  off  and  others  scattered  in  every  direction. 

When  the  fray  was  over,  the  rejoicing  took  a  new  turn.  The  fragments 
of  the  broken  barrels  were  collected,  piled  and  set  on  fire ;  the  new  Constitution 
was  then  produced  and  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  hands  of  the  executor  of 
the  law,  amid  the  loudest  acclamations,  then  followed  three  cheers  in  honor 
of  the  dissenting  minority  of  twenty-three  in  the  State  convention.  Next  day 
at  noon  the  rejoicers  collected  a  number  of  men  with  firearms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  determined  to  celebrate  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  They  fired  several 
rounds,  but  on  hearing  the  Anti-Federalists’  drums  beat  to  arms,  they  dis¬ 
persed,  to  meet  later  in  the  afternoon  to  finish  their  rejoicings;  this,  however, 
they  prudently  postponed. 

Now  in  their  turn  the  people  met,  and  having  dressed  up  effigies,  labeled 
“Thomas  M’Kean,  Chief  Justice,”  and  “James  Wilson,  the  Caledonian,”  two 
of  the  most  noted  partisans  and  promoters  of  the  new  Constitution,  the  latter 
the  most  distinguished  citizen  of  Carlisle,  after  carrying  them  in  procession 
through  the  streets  to  the  funeral  pile,  committed  them  to  the  flames,  with 
shouts  and  most  dreadful  execrations.  Twenty  of  the  rioters  were  arrested, 
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but  were  speedily  set  at  liberty  by  men  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  com* 
panies  of  militia. 

In  Franklin  County  the  feeling  against  the  new  Constitution  was  quite  as 
pronounced;  in  Fayette  County,  at  a  great  county  meeting,  but  two  supporters 


appeared ;  in  Bedford  the  number  of  supporters  was  estimated  at  about  twenty ; 
in  Huntington  there  were  thirty;  in  Dauphin  less  than  one  hundred;  and  in 
Berks  about  fifty.  In  Northumberland,  Lycoming  and  Luzerne  counties  the 
inhabitants  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  new  Constitution. 
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The  activities  of  those  opposed  to  the  new  law  grew  less  and  less  every 
day.  In  January  came  news  that  Georgia  had  ratified  unanimously,  then  Con¬ 
necticut  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  and  so  on  until  June  21,  1788,  when  New 
Hampshire,  the  ninth  State,  ratified  it,  and  the  new  Union  was  formed. 

On  September  20,  1787,  Huntington  County  was  formed  from  Bedford 
County;  and  on  September  24,  1788,  Allegheny  County  was  erected  from 
Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties. 

In  October,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  of  Westmoreland  County,  then  serv¬ 
ing,  as  President  of  Congress,  was  made  the  first  Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  out  of  which  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan  have  been  erected. 

On  July  4,  1788,  ten  States  had  adopted  the  Constitution  and  a  great  cele¬ 
bration  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  As  but  nine  States  were  necessary  it  imme¬ 
diately  went  into  effect. 

John  Fitch,  of  Bucks  County,  was  given  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate 
the  waters  of  Pennsylvania  by  steam,  March  28,  1788. 

On  October  14,  Vice  President  Muhlenberg  resigned,  when  David  Redick, 
of  Washington  County,  was  chosen  to  that  station.  On  November  5  follow¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Franklin  declined  a  reelection  on  account  of  his  advanced  years,  and 
General  Thomas  Mifflin  was  elected  chief  executive. 

In  1788,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as  a  Councillor  and  Governor, 
Dr.  Franklin  retired  altogether  from  public  employments.  He  had  earned 
leisure;  but  even  now  he  was  only  content  to  enjoy  it  according  to  his  own 
definition  in  his  “Poor  Richard’s”  sayings :  “Leisure  is  time  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  useful.”  His  tongue  and  pen  were  still  busy,  and  to  amuse  and  help 
him  to  pass  the  hours  agreeably,  he  had  a  small  printing  establishment  set  up 
in  his  room,  where  he  busied  himself  as  in  his  youthful  days. 

On  April  17,  1790,  after  a  long  and  most  eventful  life,  singularly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country  and  the  good  of  mankind,  Franklin  quietly 
breathed  his  last,  having  attained  to  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-five  years.  He 
was  not  an  author  by  profession,  and  yet  few  have  been  more  voluminous,  or 
have  written  with  as  much  thoughtful  care.  The  number  of  his  published 
works,  aside  from  his  vast  correspondence,  as  enumerated  by  Sparks,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  and  four. 

“They  exhaust,”  says  Duyckinck,  “every  method  of  doing  good  practically, 
which  fell  within  the  range  of  his  powers  or  experience.  They  are  upon  topics 
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of  individual  and  social  improvement;  of  the  useful  arts,  which  adorn  and 
ameliorate  daily  life ;  of  the  science  which  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
increases  the  comfort  of  the  body;  of  political  wisdom,  extending  from  the 
direction  of  a  village  to  the  control  and  prosperity  of  the  state.”  In  all  his 
varied  employments  and  benefactions,  he  always  sought  the  elevation  and 
permanent  improvement  of  mankind.  The  authorities  of  a  town  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  had  been  named  after  him,  sought  the  gift  of  a  bell  for  their 
church.  He  sent  instead  a  handsome  collection  of  books  for  a  library,  express¬ 
ing  in  his  answer  to  the  application  the  hope  that  the  good  people  of  Franklin 
preferred  “sense”  to  sound. 

The  intelligence  of  his  death  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
America,  and  in  Europe,  where  his  name  was  greatly  revered.  Madison  moved 
in  Congress,  that,  “being  informed  of  the  decease  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
citizen  whose  native  genius  was  not  more  an  ornament  to  human  nature  than 
his  various  exertions  of  it  have  been  precious  to  science,  to  freedom,  and  to  his 
country  ....  as  a  mark  of  veneration  due  to  his  memory,  the  members  wear 
the  customary  badge  of  mourning  for  one  month.”  A  like  tribute  was  voted 
by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  In  France,  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory 
were  extraordinary;  at  Paris,  where  his  person  was  familiar,  and  his  peculiar 
talents  justly  appreciated,  he  was  the  subject  of  sincere  mourning  and  highest 
eulogy.  Mirabeau,  the  most  eloquent  of  men,  ascended  the  tribune,  and  spoke 
to  an  audience  which  hung  in  breathless  silence  upon  his  words  in  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  strain:  “Franklin  is  dead!  Returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
divinity  is  that  genius  which  freed  America,  and  rayed  forth  upon  Europe 
torrents  of  light.  The  sage  whom  the  two  worlds  alike  claim — the  man  for 
whom  the  history  of  science  and  the  history  of  empires  are  disputing — held, 
beyond  doubt,  an  elevated  rank  in  the  human  species.  For  long  enough  have 
political  cabinets  notified  the  deaths  of  those  who  were  only  great  in  their 
funeral  orations;  for  long  enough  has  court-etiquette  proclaimed  hypocritical 
mourning.  Nations  should  only  wear  mourning  for  their  benefactors.  The 
representatives  of  nations  ought  only  to  recommend  to  their  homage  the  heroes 
of  humanity.  The  Congress  has  ordained,  in  the  thirteen  States  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  a  mourning  of  two  months  for  the  decease  of  Franklin;  and 
America  is  acquitting  at  this  very  moment  that  tribute  of  veneration  for  one 
of  the  fathers  of  her  Constitution.  Would  it  not  be  worthy  of  us,  gentlemen, 
to  join  in  that  religious  act;  to  participate  in  that  homage,  rendered,  before 
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the  face  of  the  universe,  both  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  to  the  philosopher  who 
has  the  most  contributed  to  extend  their  acknowledgment  over  all  the  world  ? 
Antiquity  would  have  raised  altars  to  that  vast  and  powerful  genius,  who,  for 
the  advantage  of  mortals,  embracing  in  his  aspirations  heaven  and  the  earth, 
knew  how  to  tame  tyrants  and  their  thunderbolts.  France,  enlightened  and 
free,  owes  at  the  least  an  expression  of  remembrance  and  regret  for  one  of  the 
greatest  men  who  have  ever  aided  philosophy  and  liberty.  I  propose  that  it  be 
decreed  that  the  National  Assembly  wear  mourning  during  three  days  for 
Benjamin  Franklin.”  The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Lafayette,  was 
adopted  in  the  Assembly  by  acclamation.  The  Abbe  Fauchet  delivered  a 
eulogy  upon  his  life  and  genius  before  the  Commune  of  Paris ;  and  Condorcet, 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  portrayed  his  character  in  an  elaborate  ora¬ 
tion.  Colleges  and  learned  societies  throughout  the  United  States  vied  in 
paying  honors  to  his  name,  and  in  every  generation  since,  the  pen  of  the  scien¬ 
tist,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  has  been  busy  in  perfecting  his  praises. 

His  grave,  marked  only  by  a  simple  stone,  is  beside  that  of  his  wife  in  the 
Arch  Street  Cemetery,  Philadelphia.  It  is  visited  by  thousands,  and  frequently 
learned  societies  gather  there  in  honor  of  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  citizen. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  1788-90 — On  November  5,  1788,  General  Thomas 
Mifflin  succeeded  the  venerable  Dr.  Franklin  as  President  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  and  George  Ross,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Vice  President. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  had  rendered  the  institution  of 
measures  necessary  for  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  and  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  as  fully  as  possible  of  the  privileges  afforded  the  Anti-Federalists  were 
early  at  work.  A  few  of  the  leading  men  of  Anti-Federalist  party  had  assem¬ 
bled  in  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  September,  1788,  ostensibly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recommending  revision  of  the  new  Constitution.  Blair  McClenachan 
was  chosen  as  the  chairman  of  this  small  assembly,  and  General  John  A.  Hanna 
secretary.  They  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  recommend  an  acquiescence 
in  the  Constitution,  but  that  a  revision  of  the  instrument  was  necessary.  They 
debated  a  reform  in  the  ratio  of  congressional  representation,  a  referendum  on 
the  term  of  a  Senator,  and  several  other  changes,  but  the  body  contented  itself 
by  nominating  a  general  ticket  for  Congress.  The  action  of  this  body  was 
immediately  denounced  and  as  the  nominees  were  Anti-Federalists,  it  was  said 
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that  power  to  enforce  the  new  Constitutional  system  ought  not  to  be  granted 
to  its  opponents. 

A  new  convention  met  at  Lancaster,  which  selected  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress  and  electors  for  President.  The  election  took  place  in  November,  when 
six  of  the  nominees  on  the  Federal  ticket  were  elected  and  two  (David  Muh¬ 
lenberg,  of  Montgomery,  and  Daniel  Hiester,  of  Berks)  who,  although  Feder¬ 
alists,  had  with  two  others  of  the  same  politics,  been  placed  as  a  matter  of 
policy  with  the  opposition  ticket. 

The  first  election  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  new  Constitution,  was  held  January  7,  1789,  when  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ticket  was  successful,  and  the  ten  votes  of  Pennsylvania  were  given  to 
General  George  Washington  for  President,  and  eight  votes  for  John  Adams 
and  two  for  John  Hancock  for  Vice  President. 

President-elect  Washington  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon  for  New  York, 
where  Congress  was  in  session,  in  April.  His  many  friends  in  Philadelphia 
were  reluctant  to  see  him  go  to  New  York,  but  made  elaborate  preparations  for 
his  reception  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  should  pass  through  that  city  on  the  way 
to  assume  the  high  office.  He  was  met  by  Hon.  Thomas  Mifflin,  President  of 
the  State,  distinguished  officers,  the  First  City  Troop  of  Horse  and  citizens. 
The  imposing  parade  passed  through  arches  formed  of  laurel,  and  along  streets 
crowded  with  people  and  decorated  buildings.  A  banquet  was  spread,  toasts 
were  drunk,  and  addresses  delivered  by  the  high  officials  of  the  State.  The 
next  day  President  Washington  set  out  for  Trenton  in  his  carriage. 

Less  than  a  month  later  Mrs.  Washington,  or  Lady  Washington,  as  many 
persisted  in  calling  her,  followed  the  general  to  New  York  and,  like  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  husband,  was  delightfully  entertained  by  her  many  friends  and 
admirers  in  Philadelphia.  On  Friday,  May  22,  the  two  troops  of  Light  Horse, 
commanded  by  Captains  Miles  and  Bingham,  accompanied  by  General  Mif¬ 
flin,  President  of  the  State;  Richard  Peters,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  prominent  in  Philadelphia  and  the  State,  went  to  a 
point  near  Darby  to  meet  her.  Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  with  a  company  of  ladies 
in  carriages,  joined  the  escort  there.  When  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  all  went 
to  Gray’s  Ferry,  where  a  fine  collation  was  served  at  Gray’s  Garden.  In  the 
party  besides  the  President  of  the  State  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  were 
Temple  Franklin,  Benjamin  Chew,  Jr.,  Robert  Morris,  Jr.,  William  Morris, 
Richard  Bache,  John  Ross,  Robert  Plare,  George  Harrison,  Samuel  Meredith, 
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also  the  gentlemen  troopers,  a  large  number  of  Continental  officers,  citizens  and 
about  twenty  ladies.  The  visitor  was  then  escorted  by  the  troopers  to  the 
residence  of  Robert  Morris,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  discharge  of  salvos 
of  artillery,  and  the  shouts  of  great  crowds  of  people.  Mrs.  Washington 
remained  in  Philadelphia  over  the  week-end.  There  were  entertainments  given 
in  her  honor  during  these  two  days.  On  Monday  she  was  similarly  compli¬ 
mented  upon  her  departure  for  New  York,  and,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Morris,  she  was  escorted  upon  her  way  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  New 
York,  on  May  29,  at  the  opening  levee,  Mrs.  Morris  occupied  the  first  place 
on  the  right  of  the  hostess.  This  position  of  honor  was  accorded  her  when¬ 
ever  she  was  present  at  a  similar  function,  either  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

The  glad  news  was  soon  received  in  Philadelphia  that  the  capital  was  to 
be  removed  from  New  York  to  the  city  which  had  been  the  capital  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  colonies  during  the  Revolution  and  where  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  born. 

The  political  situation  in  Pennsylvania  had  undergone  a  great  change,  and 
now  the  three  original  counties  had  multiplied  to  twenty-one.  Immigration 
was  strongly  flowing  into  the  State.  The  abundance  of  fertile  lands  formed 
an  attraction  to  the  immigrant  almost  without  parallel  in  the  county. 

Constitution  ot  the;  Commonwealth — The  Constitution  of  1776  had 
been  rather  hastily  prepared  amid  great  excitement  and  was  adopted  with  the 
determined  spirit  that  characterized  all  public  measures  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period.  Even  though  the  instrument  had  become  somewhat  anti¬ 
quated,  it  might  have  been  improved  by  regular  methods,  and  the  amended 
Constitution  would  have  been  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  people,  but  such 
action  would  not  have  served  the  personal  ambitions  of  the  leaders. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  Constitution  were  the  single  legislative  body, 
and  a  Council  of  Censors  whose  functions  were  of  such  an  unusual  character, 
the  latter  body  being  the  real  bone  of  contention. 

The  same  movement  that  led  to  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  Pennsylvania  stirred  the  waters  in  another  direction.  If  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  could  be  ratified  by  a  convention,  why  could  not  a  convention  be 
called  to  make  and  adopt  another  Constitution  for  Pennsylvania?  A  petition 
was  addressed  to  the  Legislature,  which  adopted  a  resolution  March  24,  17S9, 
but  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  refused  to  promulgate  this  action  of  the 
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Assembly,  when  on  September  15,  the  Assembly  adopted  another  resolution 
calling  for  a  convention  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  seventeen. 

At  the  election  in  October  delegates  were  chosen,  and  on  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  the  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  but  a  quorum  not  being  pres¬ 
ent,  the  organization  was  effected,  the  following  day  with  sixty-four  delegates 
in  attendance.  No  returns  had  been  received  from  the  counties  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Allegheny,  and  Mifflin  had  sent  a  double  delegation.  Thomas 
Mifflin  was  chosen  president;  Joseph  Redman  secretary;  Frederick  Snyder 
messenger,  and  Joseph  Fry  doorkeeper.  On  the  Republican  side,  those  in 
favor  of  a  new  Constitution  were:  James  Wilson,  Thomas  McKean,  and 
Thomas  Mifflin,  all  of  Philadelphia;  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Luzerne,  and 
Edward  Hand,  of  Lancaster.  Among  the  Constitutionalists  were:  William 
Findlay,  of  Westmoreland;  John  Smilie  and  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Fayette;  Rob¬ 
ert  Whitehill  and  William  Irvine,  of  Cumberland. 

After  a  long  session  the  convention  adjourned  Friday,  February  26,  1790, 
to  meet  Monday,  August  9.  The  second  session  of  the  convention  met  pur¬ 
suant  to  adjournment  and  got  down  to  business  the  third  day,  and  concluded 
its  work  by  the  final  adoption  of  a  new  instrument  September  2,  the  final  vote 
being  sixty-one  to  one,  Mr.  George  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  voting  against 
its  adoption. 

The  most  radical  changes  were  made  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government.  The  Assembly  ceased  to  have  the  sole  right  to  make 
laws,  a  Senate  being  created.  The  Supreme  Executive  Council  was  abolished. 
A  Governor  was  directed  to  be  elected,  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  to  be  entrusted.  The  former  judicial  system  was  continued,  excepting 
that  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  were  to  be  appointed  during  good  behavior, 
instead  of  seven  years.  The  Bill  of  Rights  reenacted  the  old  Provincial  pro¬ 
vision  copied  into  the  first  Constitution  respecting  freedom  of  worship  and  the 
rights  of  conscience.  The  Council  of  Censors  ceased  to  have  authority  and 
Pennsylvania  conformed  in  all  important  matters  to  the  system  upon  which 
the  new  Federal  Government  was  to  be  administered.  The  recognition  of  God 
and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  still  demanded  of  all 
holding  office,  but  a  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  not  included.  The  convention  having  completed  its  labors,  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  that  day  signed  the  instrument,  after  which  they  went  in  procession 
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from  the  State  House  to  the  courthouse,  where  the  new  Constitution  was 
proclaimed. 

Provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance  in  office,  until  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  went  into  operation,  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  and  other  State 
officers,  but  not  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  latter  body  believing  its  authority 
had  ceased,  did  not  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  business  on  the  following  day. 

In  1789  Andrew  Ellicott,  a  native  of  Bucks  County,  the  most  eminent  civil 
engineer  of  his  day,  was  commissioned  by  the  National  Government  to  locate 
the  western  boundary  of  New  York  State,  and  ascertain  the  validity  of  the 
claim  of  that  State  to  the  site  upon  which  the  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  now 
stands.  He  located  the  line,  after  much  hardship  and  trouble,  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  Presque  Isle.  This  valuable  service  was  appreciated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  Ellicott  notes  in  his  journal  at  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
survey:  “General  Washington  has  treated  me  with  much  attention.  The 
Speaker  of  Congress  and  Governor  of  the  State  have  constantly  extended  to 
me  most  flattering  courtesies.”  In  1795  he  superintended  the  construction  of 
Fort  Erie,  at  Presque  Isle,  present  Erie,  and  laid  out  the  towns  of  Erie,  War¬ 
ren,  and  Franklin. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  WARPATH  AND  TOMAHAWK  AGAIN. 

Indian  Treaties — In  spite  of  the  several  important  treaties  held  by  the 
United  States  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  the  Indians  after 
the  Revolution,  the  latter  were 
uneasy  and  to  be  feared.  There 
was  discontent  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  large  land  purchases,  and 
the  British  encouraged  them  to 
be  hostile,  though  war  was 
ended.  Finally  matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  two  Seneca  Indians,  in 
June,  1790,  by  the  Walker 
brothers,  who  were  incited  to 
revenge  by  hearing  an  Indian 
boast  he  had  scalped  and  killed 
their  own  father  with  many 
others. 

The  people  about  Pine  Creek, 
in  present  Lycoming,  Potter 
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and  I  loga  counties,  became 

much  alarmed  and  war  threatened  so  seriously  that  the  government  at  once 
took  steps  for  conciliation.  The  Indians  themselves  pleaded  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  August  12,  to  meet  with  them  at  Painted 
Post.  President  George  Washington  wrote  Timothy  Pickering,  then  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Luzerne  County,  September  4,  authorizing  him  to  meet  with  the 
Indians  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  assure  them  that  these  murders 
were  displeasing  to  the  government. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  this  treaty  at  Tioga  Point,  present  Athens,  Bradford 
County,  and  a  trusty  messenger  was  at  once  dispatched  by  Colonel  Pickering 
to  the  Seneca  Indians,  advising  them  he  had  been  appointed  “to  wash  off  the 
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blood  of  our  murdered  brothers,  and  wipe  away  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
their  friends.”  He  fixed  the  date  for  Monday,  October  25.  To  Matthias 
Hollenback  was  committed  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  necessary 
goods ;  customary  presents  and  supplies. 

Pickering  was  sin¬ 
gularly  adapted  to  treat 
with  Indians  and  had 
great  influence  over 
them.  His  lofty  stature, 
broad  athletic  frame 
and  powerful  muscular 
development  were  much 
admired  by  the  Indians. 

Thev  made  him  an  hon- 

«✓ 

orary  chief,  the  finest 
tribute  they  could  be¬ 
stow  upon  a  white  man. 

Col.  Pickering  at  Tioga  Point  Colonel  Pickering  and 

his  party  reached  Tioga  Point  October  17.  It  was  a  long  wait  until  five  run¬ 
ners  arrived  on  the  29th  and  announced  the  approach  of  500  Indians.  The 
Seneca  Indians  arrived  November  12,  but  asked  a  delay  of  two  days  for  the 
arrival  of  some  chiefs  of  other  nations,  although  this  conference  was  designed 
for  Seneca  only. 

On  November  14  the  first  regular  conference  took  place.  Colonel  Picker¬ 
ing  made  the  opening  speech,  and  after  expressing  thanks  that  the  Great  Spirit 
had  brought  them  together  safely,  he  told  them  that  the  thirteen  fires  had 
become  one  fire  and  that  General  Washington  was  the  great  chief  of  all  the 
thirteen  fires,  and  had  appointed  him  as  his  representative.  He  then  read  his 
commission  and  gave  strings  of  wampum  to  Farmer’s  Brother,  the  principal 
chief.  He  and  Red  Jacket  were  the  two  most  prominent  Seneca  chiefs  of  that 
period.  Farmer’s  Brother  is  described  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  race,  and 
in  intellect  and  eloquence  fully  equal  to  Red  Jacket,  and  infinitely  above  him  in 
courage  and  all  moral  qualities.  Both  Farmer’s  Brother  and  Red  Jacket 
replied  to  Pickering’s  address,  and  gave  him  belts  of  wampum.  Rum  was 
furnished  to  the  Indians  and  a  dance  held  that  evening  in  the  council  house. 
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Red  Jacket  came  to  this  conference  to  make  trouble,  on  account  of  the 
Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase  in  New  York  State,  but  this  was  averted  by  the 
tact  of  Pickering,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Simon  Spalding,  Matthias  Hollen- 
back  and  Daniel  McDowell,  who  were  more  familiar  with  the  Indian  char¬ 
acter  than  the  colonel.  The  treaty  lasted  until  November  23,  and  at  its  conclusion, 
Pickering  delivered  to  the  Indians  the  presents  from  the  United  States.  Renewal 
of  friendship  had  been  secured,  satisfaction  given  and  taken  on  both  sides,  the 
council  fire  was  covered  up  and  all  returned  to  their  homes.  Red  Jacket’s 
feelings  were  mollified  and  he  had  been  obliging,  but  Pickering  realized  that 
another  council  was  necessary  to  consider  this  larger  and  different  matter. 
This  second  treaty  was  held  in  the  following  February  and  another  convened 
at  Painted  Post,  June  17,  1791. 

It  was  in  October,  1790,  that  General  Josiah  Harmar,  a  native  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  by  the  Indians  under  the  leadership  of  Chief 
Little  Turtle,  on  the  Miami  River,  in  present  Ohio. 

During  the  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  River  had  slain  nearly  two  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  along  the  immigrant  routes  leading  to  Kentucky,  and  had  stolen  twenty 
thousand  horses,  besides  destroying  immense  quantities  of  other  property.  The 
National  Government,  in  1790,  finally  determined  to  chastise  the  hostile  sav¬ 
ages,  and  those  in  the  Miami  country  whose  guilt  had  been  peculiarly  heinous 
were  singled  out  as  the  objects  of  attack. 

The  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians  was  led  by  General  Josiah  Har¬ 
mar,  of  Bucks  County,  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
His  army  was  composed  of  1,453  soldiers,  the  nucleus  of  which  were  regulars, 
but  the  force  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  militia  from  Kentucky  and  one  from 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  these  troops  were  wholly  unused  to  fighting  Indians, 
were  badly  armed,  poorly  equipped,  and  inclined  to  be  disorderly  and  mutinous. 
Colonel  John  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  was  in  command  of  the  militia  when  the 
march  to  the  Miami  began.  He  took  possession  of  the  Indian  villages  without 
opposition,  as  the  Indians  fled  into  the  woods  on  his  approach,  and  watched 
from  their  well  chosen  places  for  ambush  attack. 

When  General  Harmar  arrived  with  his  part  of  the  expedition,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  discover  the  enemy’s  retreat  and  to  bring  him  to  battle.  Part  of  the 
army  under  the  inefficient  Colonel  Trotter,  of  Kentucky,  was  defeated  October 
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18,  when  the  militia  fled  in  abject  cowardice  and  many  were  killed.  This 
defeat  took  the  heart  out  of  the  militia. 

Harmar  moved  his  army  from  the  Miami  towns  and  marched  to  a  Shaw¬ 
nee  town.  The  following  day,  October  21,  the  army  began  its  retreat  to  Fort 
Washington,  having  destroyed  six  Indian  towns  and  much  corn.  Colonel 
Hardin,  desiring  to  retrieve  his  lost  prestige  by  dealing  the  Indians  a  heavy 
blow,  and  also  to  prevent  their  following  and  harassing  the  returning  army, 
prevailed  upon  General  Harmar  to  give  him  a  detachment  of  400  men  with 
which  to  go  back  in  the  night  and  attack  the  Indians  in  their  towns.  This 
request  was  granted. 

The  detachment  marched  soon  after  midnight  and  reached  the  Miami  at 
daybreak  on  October  22.  It  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  enemy  had 
returned  as  expected.  The  plan  of  attack  was  carefully  outlined;  but  failure 
to  obey  orders,  by  which  the  columns  became  separated  too  far  to  keep  in 
touch  with  one  another,  and  unexpected  ambuscades  by  the  savages,  resulted 
again  in  a  most  disastrous  defeat.  The  expedition  was  a  mortifying  failure. 
The  regulars  lost  seventy-five  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  while  the  militia  lost 
one  hundred  eight  killed  and  twenty- three  wounded.  The  march  back  to  Fort 
Washington  was  very  dreary,  and  the  militia  became  nearly  ungovernable,  so 
that  at  one  time  Harmar  reduced  them  to  order  only  by  threatening  to  fire  on 
them  with  the  artillery. 

The  loss  of  all  their  provisions  and  dwellings  exposed  the  Miami  tribes 
to  severe  suffering  and  want.  But  the  blow  did  not  crush  them.  All  the  west¬ 
ern  tribes  made  common  cause  with  them.  They  banded  together  and  their 
vengeful  forays  on  the  frontier  increased  in  number.  General  Harmar,  annoyed 
by  adverse  criticism  of  his  conduct  of  the  expedition,  asked  President  Wash¬ 
ington,  March  28,  1791,  for  a  board  of  officers  to  act  as  a  Court  of  inquiry. 
This  request  was  granted,  and,  after  considering  the  evidence,  he  was  acquitted 
of  any  fault.  General  Hamar  resigned  his  commission  the  following  January, 
and  was  made  the  first  adjutant  general  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1793,  in  which 
position  he  rendered  good  service  in  furnishing  troops  for  General  Wayne’s 
army  in  1794.  Adjutant  General  Harmar  served  until  February  27,  1799. 

At  the  election  under  the  new  State  Constitution,  held  in  October,  1790, 
General  Thomas  Mifflin  and  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  were  the  opposing  candi¬ 
dates  for  Governor. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1790. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor,  1790-99 — The  first  election  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  was  held  in  October,  1 790. 
when  General  Thomas  Mifflin,  then  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  who  had  presided  over  the  convention  which  framed  the  new  instru¬ 
ment,  was  elected  Governor.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  his  opponent,  was 
highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen  and  brilliant  soldier,  but  the  popularity  of  Mif¬ 
flin  carried  him  in  triumph.  The  vote  for  Mifflin  was  27,725  and  for  St.  Clair 
2,802.  For  three  terms  he  was  chosen  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  His  success  was  his  own;  he  budded  his  own  house.  The  last  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  became  the  first  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  first  census  taken  in  1790  gave  Pennsylvania  a  population  of  434,373, 
about  the  population  of  Pittsburgh  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
There  were  28,522  in  Philadelphia  in  1790  and  3,737  slaves  were  owned  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Under  the  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  met  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  December,  when  the  Senate  and  House  promptly  organized 
and  a  committee  of  conference  was  appointed  by  both  houses  to  consider  and 
report  a  time,  place  and  manner  in  which  the  election  should  be  published, 
notified  and  proclaimed,  and  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  Governor.  On  Friday,  December  17,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  attended  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  Richard  Peters,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  was  seated  on  the  right  of  William  Bingham,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
The  returns  of  the  election  were  opened,  when  Thomas  Mifflin  was  declared 
duly  chosen  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  morning  of  December  21,  1790,  after  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  had  assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate 
informed  both  houses  that  according  to  their  order  the  certificate  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  was  recorded  in  the  Rolls  Office  of  this  Commonwealth, 
whereupon  the  committee  of  both  Houses,  three  representing  the  Senate  and 
three  representing  the  House  of  Representatives,  waited  upon  the  Governor- 
elect  and  at  the  hour  of  12:30  introduced  Thomas  Mifflin  into  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  he  was  seated  in  front  of  the  Speakers. 
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The  Chief  Justice,  the  Honorable  Thomas  McKean,  in  solemn  form,  admin¬ 
istered  to  General  Mifflin  the  oath  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  also  the  oath  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  said  oaths  the  Governor-elect  took  and  subscribed  in  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber.  The  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Governor  then  withdrew  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  courthouse  agreeably  to  the 
following  order  of  procession : 

9 

Constables  with  their  staffs;  sub-sheriffs  with  their  wands;  high  sheriff 
and  coroner  with  their  wands;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals;  Attorney  General  and  Prothonotary  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  wardens  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia;  Treasurer,  Comp¬ 
troller  and  Register  General ;  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office ;  Receiver  General 
and  Surveyor  General;  justices  of  the  peace;  prothonotary  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions;  clerk  of  the 
Mayor’s  Court  and  the  corporation ;  mayor,  recorder  and  aldermen ;  common 
council,  two  and  two;  master  of  the  rolls  and  register  of  wills;  register  of 
German  passengers  and  collector  of  excise  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  assistant  secretary  of  council,  members  of  council,  two  and  two;  the 
Governor-elect ;  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate ;  Clerk  of  the  Senate ;  Speaker 
of  the  Senate ;  members  of  the  Senate,  two  and  two ;  Doorkeeper  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ;  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  assistant  clerk ;  clerk ; 
members,  two  and  two;  doorkeeper;  provost  and  faculty  of  the  university, 
two  and  two ;  officers  of  the  militia ;  citizens. 

Arriving  at  the  courthouse,  the  certificate  of  the  election  of  the  Governor 
was  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  when  the  official  proclamation  was  thrice 
made  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  declaring  Thomas  Mifflin  Governor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
thereof.  This  being  done,  the  procession  reformed,  returning  to  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  Governor  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  Thus  was  the 
first  Governor  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  inducted  into 
office  amid  all  the  splendor  of  that  now  distant  day. 

On  the  days  following  various  bodies  of  tradesmen  and  society  organiza¬ 
tions  waited  upon  the  Governor  and  tendered  their  congratulations,  and  upon 
the  first  day  of  January  following,  city  councils,  with  the  mayor  and  recorder, 
waited  upon  his  Excellency  and  formally  congratulated  him  on  his  accession 
to  his  high  office. 
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Governor  Mifflin’s  chief  political  adviser  was  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  was  a 
wise  selection.  Dallas  was  young,  but  brilliant  and  deeply  interested  in  poli¬ 
tics.  He  knew  the  leading  men  of  the  State  and  maintained  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  them.  With  the  new  Constitution  functioning,  the  course  of  the 
legislation  turned  in  various  channels.  The  promotion  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  since  become  so  important  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  enter¬ 
prises  of  a  less  public  character,  soon  demanded  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Among  the  first  public  works  attempted  was  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster 
Turnpike,  incorporated  April  4,  1792,  the  first  stone  highway  in  America. 
Soon  a  method  of  connecting  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers  was 
sought,  as  was  also  some  connection  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Lake 
Ontario.  Already  commissioners,  appointed  in  1787,  had  surveyed  a  road  to 
connect  the  headwaters  of  the  Conemaugh  with  the  Frankstown  Branch  of  the 
Juniata  River.  A  road  was  also  surveyed  along  the  Conemaugh  to  a  point 
where  it  was  navigable  at  all  seasons.  In  1788  contracts  were  let  for  these 
roads  to  a  point  within  seventy  miles  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Congress,  in  session  in  New  York  City,  on  July  9,  1790,  had  passed 
a  bill  selecting  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  permanent  Capitol  of  the  Nation ; 
but  declaring  that  for  ten  years  from  the  end  of  that  session  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  located  at  Philadelphia,  the  next  session  to  commence  on 
December  1,  1790.  Under  this  act,  Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  the  executive  officers  of  the  government  had  located 
themselves.  The  first  Federal  census  was  completed  October  25,  1791.  The 
Mifflin  County  Courthouse  was  the  scene  of  a  mob  attack  September  12  of 
this  year,  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Lewistown  Riot. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  had  already  tendered  to  Congress  the  use 
of  any  or  all  the  public  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  the  property  of  the  State, 
“and  of  the  buildings  lately  erected  on  the  State-House  Square  belonging  to 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  case  Congress  should  at  any  time  incline 
to  make  choice  of  that  city  for  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  The  Supreme  Executive  Council  surrendered  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  entire  west  wing  of  the  State  House,  which  rendered  neces- 
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sary  the  removal  of  several  State  officers,  for  whom  quarters  were  procured 
elsewhere. 

The  building  since  known  as  Congress  Hall  was  remodeled  and  a  gallery 
capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred  persons  was  placed  in  the  chamber 
of  the  House.  The  chamber  was  carpeted  and  had  two  fireplaces.  Frederick 
A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Trappe,  was  Speaker.  The  Senate,  with  twenty-six  mem¬ 
bers,  sat  at  two  rows  of  desks  in  the  room  above,  Vice  President  John  Adams 
wielding  the  gavel.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  John  Jay, 
first  Chief  Justice,  took  up  its  quarters  in  the  summer  of  1791,  in  the  newly- 
built  east  wing  of  Independence  Hall.  Here  the  court  sat  until  August  15, 
1800.  John  Jay,  John  Rutledge  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  were  the  Chief  Justices 
during  this  period. 

President  Washington  resided  in  the  mansion  built  by  Richard  Penn,  and 
occupied  during  the  Revolution  by  General  Howe,  Benedict  Arnold  and  Robert 
Morris.  Vice  President  Adams  lived  in  the  Hamilton  mansion  at  Bush  Hill. 
The  home  of  the  Washingtons  became  noted  for  its  generous  hospitality.  The 
younger  people  of  the  President’s  household,  as  well  as  their  elders,  were  fond 
of  going  to  the  theatre.  President  Washington  had  a  stud  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  horses,  and  occasionally  rode  out  to  take  the  air  with  six  horses  to  the 
coach,  and  always  two  footmen  behind  his  carriage.  The  family  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  wife  included  Miss  Custis,  a  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washing¬ 
ton,  aged  about  sixteen,  and  George  Washington  Custis,  her  brother,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  built  a  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  President,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  May  10, 
1792.  This  building,  afterwards  the  property  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  torn  down  in  1829. 

The  debt  incurred  during  the  struggle  for  independence  was  given  first 
attention.  To  raise  the  revenue  for  this  purpose  certain  tariffs  were  laid  on 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  and  taxes  were  placed  on  certain  domestic 
articles,  chiefly  wines,  whiskey,  and  malt  beverages,  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1791.  In  order  to  better  conduct  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Nation  a  Federal 
bank  was  organized;  and  soon  after,  April  2,  1792,  the  first  national  mint  was 
established,  both  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  Mining  Company,  first  such  enterprise  in  the  Lehigh 
region,  was  organized  February  13,  1792.  On  April  3,  following,  the  Act  of 
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Assembly  was  passed  for  the  purchase  from  the  Federal  Government  of  202,- 
287  acres  of  land,  since  known  as  the  ‘‘Erie  Triangle,”  for  which  the  Common¬ 
wealth  paid  $151,640.25.  The  first  balloon  ascension  in  America  was  made 
in  Philadelphia  on  January  9,  1793,  when  the  aeronaut  Blanchard  soared 
above  Independence  Hall;  the  event  being  witnessed  by  President  Washing¬ 
ton  and  a  distinguished  assemblage.  On  February  14,  1794,  James  Davenport, 
of  Globe  Mills,  received  the  first  patent  in  the  United  States  for  textile  machin¬ 
ery.  The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  was  incorporated  April  14, 
1794,  the  first  joint  stock  company  in  the  world.  It  was  first  organized 
November  3,  1792. 

During  this  period  international  questions  were  solved,  such  as  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion,  Fries  Insurrection,  fresh  Indian  wars,  and  threatened  wars  with 
France  and  England;  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  were  passed;  and  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  Oregon  annexed.  Philadelphia  was  visited  by  three  yellow  fever 
epidemics,  in  1793,  1798,  and  1799,  during  which  many  thousands  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  scourge.  No>  period  of  history  is  so  packed  with  events. 

While  Congress  sat  in  Philadelphia  the  following  Pennsylvanians  were 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate :  William  Maclay,  Robert  Morris, 
Albert  Gallatin,  James  Ross  and  William  Bingham.  Senator  Bingham  and 
James  Ross  each  served  as  president  pro  tempore.  Speakers  of  the  House 
included  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  who  was  first  and  third  Speaker.  The  last 
session  of  Congress  was  held  May  14,  1800.  As  the  State  Capitol  was  removed 
to  Lancaster  in  December,  1799,  Philadelphia  suffered  the  loss  of  two  capitals 
at  almost  the  same  moment. 

The  establishment  of  Dickinson  College  and  Franklin  College  have  been 
mentioned,  and  at  this  time  interest  in  higher  education  in  the  western  part  oi 
the  Commonwealth  resulted  in  the  founding  of  an  academy  at  Canonsburg, 
which  became  Jefferson  College,  and  another  at  Washington,  called  Washing¬ 
ton  College.  These  were  united  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson  College,  at  Washington.  The  College  of  Philadelphia  became 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1791.  The  Friends  established  a  famous 
school  at  West  Chester  during  this  period. 

Governor  Thomas  Miffiin,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1791,  said: 

The  very  laudable  attention  paid  to  the  survey  of  roads  and  rivers 
is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  while  it  furnishes 
an  example  highly  deserving  of  your  imitation.  Every  day  indeed,  pro- 
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duces  an  additional  incentive  to  persevere  in  improvements  of  this  kind. 
The  commercial  policy  of  insuring  the  transportation  of  our  produce 
from  the  interior  counties  to  the  capital  is  dependent  upon  the  ease  and 
facility  of  the  communications  that  are  established  throughout  the 
State;  and  when  we  consider  Pennsylvania  not  only  as  the  route  that 
actually  connects  the  extreme  members  of  the  Union,  but  as  a  natural 
avenue  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  vast  regions  of  the  west¬ 
ern  territory,  imagination  can  hardly  point  the  magnitude  of  the  scene 
which  demands  our  industry,  nor  hope  exaggerate  the  richness  of  the 
reward  which  solicits  our  enjoyment. 

The  committee  appointed  in  January,  1791,  to  examine  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  who  explored  the  Delaware  and  western  waters  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  reported  February  19,  which  embodied  the  results  of  examinations 
made  previously.  The  committee  reported  that  the  Delaware  River  could  be 
made  an  important  channel  for  the  trade  of  New  York  by  the  construction  of  a 
portage  canal  of  nineteen  miles;  that  a  safe  boat  and  raft  navigation  might 
be  made  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  for  £25,000.  They  gave  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  grain  which  was  brought  down  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata 
and  they  reported  on  the  probable  trade  along  the  Allegheny  River  and  how 
it  could  be  increased  by  canals  at  certain  places ;  they  also  recommended  that 
the  Governor  should  issue  a  proclamation  inviting  proposals  for  building 
canals  and  locks  in  and  near  the  waters  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Quittapahilla ; 
for  a  canal  from  Frankstown  to  Poplar  Run,  and  for  clearing  the  Susquehanna 
from  Wright’s  Ferry  to  Havre  de  Grace.  They  also  wanted  proposals  for  a 
turnpike  from  Philadelphia  through  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna  and  for 
other  roads  throughout  the  State.  Several  principal  canals  were  created  by 
acts  of  Assembly  from  which  all  others  were  either  extensions  oj  feeders.  To 
facilitate  these  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  companies  wer<  chartered  by 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  many  more  shares  were  subscribed  than 
were  authorized  by  law  that  the  names  of  the  purchasers  were  put  into  a 
wheel  and  enough  drawn  out  to  form  the  company. 

St.  Clair’s  Defeat,  November  4,  1791 — In  October,  1790,  Little  Turtle, 
the  great  Miami  chief,  defeated  General  Josiah  Harmar,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  been  sent  to  punish  the  Miami  for  depredations  and  massacres.  In  1791 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  marched 
against  Little  Turtle  with  nearly  2,000  men,  proceeding  to  Fort  Washington 
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by  way  of  Kentucky,  and  thence  up  the  Miami  River,  in  Ohio.  On  November 
4,  Little  Turtle  attacked  the  Americans  before  daybreak,  and  the  militia,  who 
were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  received  the  first  shock,  broke  and 
fled  back  on  the  main  body,  causing  confusion  and  terror. 

General  Richard  Butler,  of  Carlisle,  second  in  command,  for  a  time  kept  the 

line.  “It  was  on  this  occasion,”  says  Gar¬ 
den,  “that  the  intrepid  Butler  closed  his  mili¬ 
tary  career  in  death — his  coolness  preserved 
and  courage  remaining  unshaken,  until  the 
last  moment  of  existence.  While  enabled 
to  keep  the  field,  his  exertions  were  truly 
heroic.  He  repeatedly  led  his  men  to  the 
charge,  and  with  slaughter  drove  the  enemy 
before  him;  but  being  at  length  compelled 
to  retire  to  his  tent,  from  the  number  and 
severity  of  his  wounds,  he  was  receiving 
surgical  aid,  when  a  furious  warrior,  rush¬ 
ing  into  his  presence,  gave  him  a  mortal 
blow  with  his  tomahawk.  But  even  then  the 
gallant  soldier  died  not  unrevenged.  He 
had  anticipated  the  catastrophe,  and  dis¬ 
charging  a  pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
lodged  its  contents  in  the  breast  of  his 
enemy,  who,  uttering  a  hideous  yell,  fell  by  his  side  and  expired.”  General 
Butler  was  not  only  slain,  but  his  scalp  was  torn  away  and  his  heart  cut  out 
and  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  tribes,  and  distributed  among 
them. 

Two  brothers  of  General  Butler  were  heroes  in  this  defeat,  Thomas  and 
Edward.  The  former,  known  as  the  “Navarre  of  the  American  Revolution,” 
served  as  a  major,  and  headed  several  bayonet  charges  on  horseback,  though 
his  leg  had  been  broken  by  a  ball  in  a  vain  attempt  to  protect  his  heroic  brother, 
General  Richard  Butler,  who  had  already  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  other  brother, 
Captain  Edward,  who  commanded  a  company  of  infantry,  succeeded  in  remov¬ 
ing  Major  Butler  from  the  field.  The  latter  had  fallen,  exhausted  by  his 
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wounds  in  the  midst  of  the  panic  and  precipitate  flight  which  followed  the 
wounding  of  the  eldest  brother,  Richard.  It  is  related  that  Edward  remained 
by  the  side  of  the  General  in  the  hope  of  removing  him  from  the  field,  until  the 
latter  said :  “I  am  mortally  wounded ;  leave  me  to  my  fate,  and  save  our 
brother  Thomas.”  Beside  the  tragic  death  of  General  Butler,  the  Americans 
lost  592  killed  and  242  wounded. 

A  bill  was  passed  April  6,  1792,  and  in  August  Governor  Mifflin  apprised 
the  Legislature  that  he  had  made  contracts  for  the  improvements  of  certain 
streams,  but  that  “several  propositions  had  not  yet  met  with  persons  willing  to 
undertake  the  specified  work.”  In  April,  1793,  the  Conewago  Canal  Company 
was  chartered,  and  authorized  to  open  and  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  from  Wright’s  Ferry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara. 

There  were  many  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  new  republic,  and  the  effect 
of  these  demonstrations  was  “to  arouse  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  ceremonious 
form  and  display  on  the  part  of  public  officers.”  Objection  was  made  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington’s  levees,  his  ceremonious  intercourse  with  the  public,  and  the 
employment  of  a  coach  as  a  means  of  conveyance.  It  was  charged  that  he 
held  himself  aloof  from  the  people,  and  that  he  would  not  visit  the  coffee 
house  and  mingle  with  the  people.  In  spite  of  this  opposition  to  Washington, 
it  was  not  enough  to  prevent  his  unanimous  reelection,  of  which  information 
officially  reached  him  through  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Philadelphia  on  February  15,  1793. 

When  the  old  Assembly  postponed  their  ball  until  President  Washington's 
birthday,  the  action  was  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  savored  of  undue 
deference.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  officers  of  the  militia  ought  not  to  wait 
upon  him  on  his  birthday.  Notwithstanding  these  objections,  guns  were  fired 
and  bells  rung  on  February  22,  the  usual  parade  of  the  militia  took  place,  and 
in  the  evening  a  grand  ball  and  supper  were  given. 

On  March  4,  Washington  again  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  details  of  the  ceremony  of  reading  his  inaugural  address 
before  Congress  were  omitted.  Soon  after  the  inauguration,  President  and 
Mrs.  Washington  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  it  was  there  he  received  the 
news  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  He  at 
once  returned,  reaching  Philadelphia  on  April  17,  and  five  days  later  issued 
his  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
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It  was  during  this  eventful  year  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were 
excited  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution; 
which  in  the  winter  of  that  year  reached  its  culminating  point  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Louis  'XVI.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  had  become  alarmed  at 
the  action  of  France  in  taking  prizes  in  American  rivers  and  petitioned  the 
President  for  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  And  there  were  other  incidents 
that  made  troubled  waters. 

There  were  several  events  during  Mifflin’s  administration  which  more 
than  ordinarily  moved  the  public  mind.  One  was  the  intemperate  conduct  of 
the  French  minister,  Genet,  in  1793.  He  was  disposed  to  treat  the  United 
States  Government  with  contempt,  believing  the  people  would  not  sustain  it  in 
its  coldness  towards  the  French  revolutionists.  In  the  heated  discussions  which 
were  the  result,  Governor  Mifflin  maintained  a  reserved  and  dignified  position, 
and  in  the  support  of  the  Commonwealth  in  its  just  relations  with  the  National 
Government  was  most  earnest. 

The  Federal  Government  having  gone  into  the  banking  business  at  Carpen¬ 
ters’  Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  1791,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  Pennsylania  followed  the  example.  During  the  year  1793  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylania  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  the  opinion  being 
expressed  that  it  would  “promote  the  regular,  permanent  and  successful  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  finances  of  the  State  and  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  trade  and 
industry  in  general.”  The  State  subscribed  for  one-third  of  the  entire  stock 
and  branches  were  established  at  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Easton,  and 
Pittsburgh.  These  were  discontinued  in  1810;  in  1843  the  State  sold  its  stock, 
and  with  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1857  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  sank  in 
ruin. 

Philadelphia  was  visited  by  the  dreaded  pestilence  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
year  1793.  The  general  consternation  which  incited  many  to  flee  from  the 
destroyer  “produced  scenes  of  distress  and  misery,”  wrote  Matthew  Carey,  “of 
which  parallels  are  rarely  met  with,  and  which  nothing  could  palliate  but  the 
extraordinary  public  panic  and  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  Men  of 
affluent  fortunes,  who  gave  daily  employment  and  sustenance  to  hundreds,  were 
abandoned  to  the  care  of  a  Negro  after  their  wives,  children,  friends,  clerks  and 
servants  had  fled  away  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  In  some  cases,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disorder,  no  money  could  procure  proper  attendance. 
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With  the  poor  the  case  was,  as  might  be  expected,  infinitely  worse  than  the 
rich,  and  many  of  these  perished  without  a  human  being  to  hand  them  a  drink 
of  water,  to  administer  medicine  or  to  perform  any  charitable  office  for  them. 
Various  instances  occurred  of  dead  bodies  being  found  lying  in  the  streets,  of 
persons  who  had  no  house  or  habitation  and  could  procure  no  shelter.” 

In  the  city  2,728  houses  were  closed  on  account  of  the  occupants  fleeing  the 
city  or  dying  and  3,599  remained  occupied.  More  than  12,000  inhabitants 
fled  the  city,  while  25,000  remained  and  came  into  close  contact  with  the  fever 
victims.  The  figures  given  here  were  taken  during  the  month  of  November, 
when  the  cooler  weather  was  beginning  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  plague. 
According  to  the  statisticians  of  that  day,  the  average  of  those  who  fell  victims 
to  the  fever  amounted  to  more  than  six  and  one-third  persons  to  the  house. 
Among  those  attacked  were  Governor  Thomas  Mifflin  and  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  President  Washington’s  Cabinet.  Both 
recovered  and  on  November  14  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  stating  the 
pestilence  had  ceased  and  fixing  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  disease  was  considered  to  be  conquered  about  November  6,  and  from  that 
time  confidence  returned. 

In  the  election  of  1793,  Governor  Mifflin  defeated  F.  A.  Muhlenberg  by  a 
vote  of  18,590  to  10,706. 

On  January  8,  1794,  President  Washington  appointed  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  his  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  which  office  he  filled  with  much  distinction  until  his  death. 

On  February  28,  1794,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
raising  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Delaware  River  and  of  the  western  fron¬ 
tier.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were  made  toward  the  laying  out  of  a  town  at 
Presque  Isle  “in  order  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  progress  of  settlement 
within  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  afford  additional  security  to  the  frontiers 
thereof.”  But  difficulties  with  the  Indians  and  opposition  by  the  English  pre¬ 
vented  the  laying  out  of  the  town  until  April  18,  1795,  when  an  act  was  passed 
for  towns  at  LeBoeuf  and  Presque  Isle. 

The  success  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  repub¬ 
lic  had  an  almost  immediate  effect  upon  Europe,  and  they  were  soon  followed 
by  the  Revolution  in  France,  which  had  a  reflex  effect  upon  America.  French 
refugees  came  in  numbers  to  Pennsylvania.  Among  them  were  Prince  Talley- 
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rand,  Volney,  and  Duke  Rochefoucauld-Liaincourt,  and  Louis  Philippe,  later 
King  of  France.  Meanwhile  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  becoming  more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  British  Government  would  view  with  equanimity  the  vio¬ 
lent  demonstrations  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  in  favor  of  the  nation  with 
which  she  was  at  war,  and  its  resentment  took  the  form  of  the  seizure  of 
American  vessels.  So  flagrant,  indeed,  became  the  aggression  of  the  British 
cruisers,  that  on  March  14,  1794,  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  and  traders  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  with  Stephen  Girard  as  chairman  and  Robert  McKean 
as  secretary.  In  view  of  many  grievances  it  was  resolved  “that  the  citizens  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  being  duly  impressed  with  their  injuries 
and  insults  which  Great  Britain  has  offered  to  the  rights,  commerce  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  United  States,  ask  and  expect,  from  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
the  general  government,  and  they  hereby  pledge  themselves  cheerfully  to  sup¬ 
port  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  most  expeditious  and  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  procure  reparation  for  the  past,  to  enforce  safety  for  the  future,  to 
foster  and  protect  the  commercial  interests,  and  to  render  respectable  and 
respected  among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  justice,  dignity  and  power  of  the 
American  republic.”  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  general  government  be 
urged  to  extend  to  France  every  favor  which  “friendship  can  dictate  and  jus¬ 
tice  can  allow.”  It  was  further  resolved  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  more  of  the  property  of  American  citizens  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Algiers  or  Britain.  Also  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  a  fund  to  relieve  unfortunate  citizens  who,  sailing  on  board  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  captured  and  enslaved  by  the 
Algerine  or  other  piratical  state.  Up  to  this  time  the  corsairs  had  captured 
the  Philadelphia  vessels  “Dauphin,”  “Minerva,”  and  “President.” 

Measures  of  retaliation  were  proposed  in  Congress,  and  the  excitement 
against  Great  Britain  was  intensified  at  the  reception  of  news  that  British 
cruisers  were  ordered  to  stop,  detain  and  bring  into  port  all  ships  laden  with 
goods  and  produce  of  any  French  colony;  also  that  an  expedition  was  ordered 
for  the  conquest  of  the  French  West  Indies.  Congress  passed  the  Embargo 
Act,  March  26,  1794,  which  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  John  Jay  as 
special  commissioner  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  England.  This  appointment  was 
very  obnoxious  and  after  his  departure  his  effigy  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia, 
which,  after  being  guillotined,  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 
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The  state  of  popular  feeling  against  Great  Britain  was  indicated  in  the 
character  of  the  celebrations  during  1794.  These  culminated  in  a  grand  festi¬ 
val  on  June  11,  “to  celebrate  the  abolition  of  despotism  in  France.”  The  citi¬ 
zens  even  discarded  the  old  cockade  and  wore  one  of  the  colors  of  France.  The 
difficulty  was  adjusted  by  the  ratification  of  Jay’s  treaty,  August  11,  1795,  but 
not  before  the  martial  and  patriotic  spirit  of  young  America  had  proved 
effective. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress  passed  March  27,  1794,  Captain  John  Barry,  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  foremost  naval  heroes  in  American  history,  was 
appointed  by  President  Washington  senior  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  from  this  appointment  his  title  of  “Father  of  the  American  Navy”  appears 
to  have  arisen. 

The  borough  of  Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  April  22,  1794.  Then  tran¬ 
spired  another  important  event,  the  resistance  in  some  of  the  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  collection  of  the  excise  tax,  which  was  commonly 
known  as  the  “Whiskey  Insurrection”  the  story  of  which  is  told  in  another 
volume.  All  these  disturbances  were  brought  about  by  measures  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralists,  and  they  were  more  or  less  unpopular.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  French  Revolution  and  advocated  an  extension  of  popular 
power,  led  in  the  formation  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  defeat  of  General  Josiah  Harmar  and  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  by  the 
Indians  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  more  specially  that  of  the  latter,  spread 
alarm  and  the  utmost  consternation  and  dismay  throughout  the  country.  These 
defeats  were  at  once  made  use  of  by  the  opponents  of  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  as  pretexts  to  accomplish  party  ends,  and  large  numbers  of  people  were  at 
once  arrayed  against  the  prosecution  of  any  Indian  war  whatever. 

In  April,  1792,  General  “Mad”  Anthony  Wayne  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Wayne  well  understood  that  if  pending  negotiations  with  the  Indians  failed, 
they  would  be  followed  by  immediate  hostilities  against  the  frontiers.  So  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  reorganize  the  army.  His  plans  comprehended 
a  Legion  of  the  United  States,  same  to  be  divided  into  four  sub-legions,  each 
to  consist  of  a  brigadier,  pensioned  officers  and  privates. 

General  Wayne  went  to  Pittsburgh  in  June,  1792,  and  there  in  Fort 
Fayette,  he  endeavored  to  recruit  and  organize  his  Legion.  He  also  ascer- 
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tained  that  the  Indians  were  still  disposed  to  be  defiant.  Their  depredations  on 
the  frontier,  and  boastful  attitude  in  consequence  of  their  victories  over  Har- 
mar  and  St.  Clair,  were  the  answers  they  gave  to  all  attempts  at  negotiation. 
It  soon  became  clear  to  Wayne  that  the  only  way  to  secure  Ohio  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  white  men  was  to  march  into  the  country  occupied  by  the  Indians  and 
subdue  them. 

On  November  9,  1792,  he  marched  part  of  his  troops  to  a  position  below 
L'ogstown,  on  the  Ohio,  about  twenty-seven  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  He  gave 
this  camp  the  name  of  “Legionville.”  On  November  29,  the  remainder  of  his 
army  embarked  at  Pittsburgh  for  “Legionville.”  Here  the  army  went  into 
winter  quarters,  and  until  the  following  spring  Wayne  was  busily  engaged  in 
disciplining  the  force.  The  camp  was  fortified,  and  the  most  vigorous  watch¬ 
fulness  was  constantly  maintained;  and  although  the  general  had  thoroughly 
drilled  his  troops  in  Fort  Fayette,  he  kept  up  the  same  severe  discipline  at  Camp 
Legionville.  Two  soldiers  were  shot  down  for  sleeping  on  their  posts.  Whis¬ 
key  was  forbidden  in  the  camp  and  drunkenness  severely  punished.  He  insisted 
upon  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  diet.  He  taught  the  use  of  the  bayonet  and 
sword.  He  dined  with  his  officers,  and  carefully  planned  every  detail  with 
their  full  knowledge.  While  the  hostile  Indians  were  perfecting  their  combina¬ 
tions  the  government  sent  commissioners  to  Fort  Erie  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
result  was  that  the  Indians  gained  the  time  they  needed,  then  refused  to  treat 
at  all,  and  the  burden  fell  upon  Wayne  to  see  that  the  commissioners  reached 
their  homes  with  their  scalps  on  their  heads,  for  which  they  formally  gave  him 
thanks. 

On  April  30,  1793,  the  army  moved  in  boats  down  the  Ohio  to  present 
site  of  Cincinnati,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington,  at  a  place 
which  was  called  “Hobson’s  Choice.”  Here  the  army  remained  until  October 
7,  when  the  march  was  begun  into  the  Northwest  Territory.  Wayne  estab¬ 
lished  his  camp  for  the  winter  at  Greenville,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  St. 
Clair’s  defeat,  and  built  a  stockade,  which  he  named  Fort  Recovery. 

The  following  summer  he  pushed  on  through  the  wilderness  towards  the 
Miami,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  LeGlaize  he  built  Fort  Defiance.  On  the  St. 
Mary’s  he  built  Fort  Adams  as  an  intermediate  post;  and  in  August  he  moved 
down  the  Miami  and  encamped  near  the  British  post,  called  Fort  Miami.  With 
a  force  ample  to  destroy  the  Indians  in  spite  of  British  influence,  he  was  willing 
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to  spare  bloodshed,  and  offered  them  peace  if  they  would  lay  down  their 
weapons. 

On  the  morning  of  August  20,  1794,  the  army  advanced  five  miles,  with 
the  Miami  on  the  right,  a  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  a  light 
brigade  in  the  rear,  and  a  selected  battalion  of 
horsemen  in  the  lead.  They  came  to  a  place 
where  a  tornado  had  swept  through  the  forest 
and  thrown  down  the  trees,  since  called  Fallen 
Timbers,  and  where  the  twisted  trunks  and 
uprooted  trees  lay  in  such  profusion  as  to 
impede  the  movements  of  the  cavalry.  Here 
the  Indians,  two  thousand  in  number,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  proximity  of  the  British  fort,  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  stand.  Hidden  in  the 
woods  and  the  high  grass,  they  opened  fire 
upon  the  mounted  men  in  front  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  back  to  the  main  army.  The 
enemy  were  formed  in  three  lines  in  support¬ 
ing  distance  of  each  other,  extending  two  miles  at  right  angles  to  the  river 
and  were  protected  and  covered  by  the  woods. 

Wayne  formed  his  force  in  two  lines.  He  saw  the  enemy  was  strong  in 
numbers  and  intended  to  turn  his  flank,  and  met  this  situation  by  ordering  up 
the  rear  line  to  support  the  first,  by  sending  a  force  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
turn  the  right  of  the  enemy ;  by  sending  another  force  at  the  same  time  along 
the  river  to  turn  their  left,  and  by  a  direct  charge  in  the  front  to  drive  the 
Indians  from  their  covert  with  the  bayonet.  The  Indians  could  not  stand  this 
attack,  broke  in  confusion,  and  were  driven  two  miles  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  through  the  woods  with  great  loss.  Their  dead  bodies  and  the  British 
muskets  lay  scattered  in  all  directions.  All  the  villages,  corn  fields  and  houses, 
including  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  renegade,  Alexander  McKee,  the  British 
Indian  agent,  within  a  scope  of  one  hundred  miles  were  burned  and  destroyed. 

American  annals  disclose  no  such  other  victory  over  the  savage  tribes.  It 
secured  for  civilization  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
It  made  possible  the  development  of  such  states  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
When  the  news  reached  London,  the  British  Government,  recognizing  that  the 
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cause  of  the  Indian  was  hopeless,  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the  posts  at  Detroit, 
Oswego  and  Niagara. 

Two  weeks  after  the  battle  General  Wayne  was  crushed  to  earth  by  a  fall¬ 
ing  tree,  so  much  bruised  as  to  cause  great  pain  and  hemorrhages,  and  only 
the  fortunate  location  of  a  stump,  on  which  the  tree  finally  rested,  saved  his 
life. 

Wayne’s  victory  in  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  battle  of  the  Miami,  and  the  treaty  of  Greeneville,  which  was  its  logical 
result,  form  the  true  winning  of  the  Northwest,  the  story  of  which  is  that  of 
the  most  marvelous  achievement  in  American  history. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  absent  from 
his  home  more  than  three  years  in  this  patriotic  service,  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Pennsylvania.  His  progress  was  triumphal,  everywhere  along  his  route  people 
turned  out  in  great  number  to  give  him  welcome;  at  the  news  of  his  coming 
all  business  was  suspended  to  bestow  upon  him  a  greeting  as  he  passed.  On 
reaching  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  the  brave  officer  was  received  at  some 
distance  from  the  city.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  reported  the  incident  as 
follows : 

On  Saturday  last  (February  6,  1796),  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  arrived  in  this  city,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Western  Indians  (in  which  he  proved  so 
happily  successful),  Major-General  Wayne.  Four  miles  from  the  city 
he  was  met  by  three  troops  of  Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  and  escorted 
by  them  to  town.  On  his  crossing  the  Schuylkill  a  salute  of  fifteen  can¬ 
non  was  fired  from  Center  Square  by  a  party  of  artillery.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  city  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and  thousands  of  citizens  crowded  to  see  and  welcome  the  return 
of  their  brave  general,  whom  they  attended  to  the  City  Tavern,  where 
he  alighted.  In  the  evening  a  display  of  fireworks  was  exhibited. 

General  Wayne  was  afterwards  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Democratic 
Society.  A  huge  triumphal  arch  was  erected  in  Philadelphia  by  public  sub¬ 
scription.  Captain  Morrell’s  Volunteer  Greens,  a  cavalry  corps,  composed  of 
Federalists,  gave  a  dinner  to  him  on  February  25,  at  Gray’s  Ferry,  at  which 
General  Morgan,  Colonel  Macpherson,  and  the  officers  of.  the  1st  and  2d 
Troops  of  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry  were  present. 

President  Washington,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  referred  in  fitting  terms 
to  the  achievements  of  General  Wayne  and  to  the  vast  consequences  likely  to 
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follow  from  his  victory.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  recognize  the  wise  counsels  and  the  intrepid  bravery  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  chiefly  due.  Here  party  malignity 
interposed  with  its  venomous  spirit,  and  that  body,  with  singular  inconsistency, 
while  refusing  to  give  to  the  leader  his  due  meed  of  praise,  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution:  “Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be 
given  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Legion  under  the  orders  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Wayne  for  their  prudence,  fortitude  and  bravery.” 

General  Wayne  was  permitted  to  enjoy  but  a  short  holiday.  The  follow¬ 
ing  summer  1,130  sachems  and  warriors,  representing  twelve  tribes  or  nations, 
met  at  Greenville  on  August  3  and  concluded  a  treaty,  the  basis  of  which  was 
that  hostilities  should  permanently  cease  and  all  prisoners  be  restored.  The 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  lands  of  the  several  tribes 
was  fixed.  It  made  possible  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
West.  The  treaty  also  stipulated  that  the  English  should  surrender  into  our 
hands  the  posts  at  Niagara,  Oswego,  the  Miami,  and  Detroit.  Early  in  June 
General  Wayne  was  ordered  to  visit  these  posts  and  take  possession  of  them 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  He  exercised  his  commission  with  wonderful 
tact  and  discretion. 

When  this  treaty  was  successfully  concluded  Wayne  embarked  in  a  schooner 
at  Detroit  for  his  home  in  Chester  County.  He  was  taken  ill  with  his  old  com¬ 
plaint,  the  gout,  and  landed  at  Presque  Isle  in  great  physical  distress.  Before 
an  army  surgeon  could  reach  him  he  died  in  the  blockhouse  there,  December 
15,  1796.  “Bury  me  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff,  boys,”  he  ordered,  and  his 
command  was  obeyed.  Thirteen  years  later  his  son,  Colonel  Isaac  Wayne, 
removed  his  remains  to  Radnor  Churchyard,  in  Delaware  County,  over  which 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  Cincinnati  erected  an  elegant  white  marble 
monument. 

Congress  ratified  the  treaty  made  at  Greenville  by  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  December  3,  1795.  This  is  one  of  the  few  treaties  the  provisions  of 
which  were  respected. 

Former  Governor  John  Penn  died  in  Bucks  County,  February  9,  1795, 
aged  sixty-seven  years. 

Governor  Mifflin  was  reelected  for  a  third  term  in  1796,  when  he  again 
defeated  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  the  Federalist,  candidate,  by  a  vote  of  30,020 
to  1,01 1. 
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The  first  Negro  church  in  America  was  dedicated  in  Philadelphia,  June 
29,  1794. 

Robert  Morris,  financier  of  the  Revolution,  foremost  patriot,  and  distin¬ 
guished  citizen,  was  sent  to  a  debtor’s  cell  February  15,  1798,  where  he 
remained  until  August  26,  1801 ;  he  died  May  7,  1806. 

The  galley  “President  Adams”  was  launched  at  Pittsburgh,  May  19,  1798. 
It  was  the  first  vessel  built  on  western  waters  competent  for  sea  voyage.  It 
was  built  because  of  the  threatened  war  with  France.  The  frigate  “Philadel¬ 
phia”  was  launched  in  Philadelphia  November  28,  1799. 


Preparation  for  War  to  Defend  Commerce 
Building  the  Frigate  “Philadelphia” 

On  November  11,  1798,  General  Washington,  who  was  then  lieutenant 
general  of  the  army,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  to  assume  charge  of  matters  in 
relation  to  the  threatened  war  with  France,  and  was  received  by  the  Troops  of 
Horse  and  a  large  number  of  uniformed  companies  on  foot.  On  November 
24  President  John  Adams,  who  had  left  the  city  on  account  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  yellow  fever,  returned,  and  was  received  with  salutes  from  the  sloop- 
of-war  “Delaware,”  Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  and  Captain  Matthew  Hale’s 
9th  Company  of  Philadelphia  Artillery. 
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Governor  Mifflin  and  his  associates  in  the  State  Government  openly  sym¬ 
pathized  with  France,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  the  feeling  in  favor  of 
France  was  still  very  strong.  On  March  20  that  body  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  bear  their  public  testimony 
against  war  in  any  shape  or  with  any  nation  unless  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  invaded,  but  more  especially  against  the  people  with  whom  our 
hearts  and  hands  have  been  lately  united  in  friendship.  In  the  House,  how¬ 
ever,  the  resolutions  were  received,  laid  upon  the  table,  and  never  taken  up  for 
consideration.  The  councils  of  Philadelphia  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
sustaining  friendly  relations  with  France. 

Popular  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  France  was  rapidly  intensifying, 
and  the  publication  of  a  new  patriotic  song,  “Hail  Columbia,”  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  the  agitation.  At  the  request  of  Gilbert  Fox,  a  young  actor,  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  wrote  “Hail 
Columbia”  to  accompany  the  air  of  “The  President’s  March,”  which  had 
become  very  popular  in  Philadelphia.  This  new  song  was  first  sung  by  Fox  at 
his  benefit  in  the  theatre,  April  25,  1798,  and  excited  the  wildest  applause.  The 
words  were  caught  up  and  repeated  throughout  the  country. 

The  newspapers  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  excitation  of  feeling.  Early 
in  June,  Governor  Mifflin  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  militia  officers,  request¬ 
ing  their  cooperation  in  preparation  of  measures  for  defense.  The  necessity 
for  Lieutenant  General  Washington  and  his  army  soon  passed.  The  trouble 
with  France  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  result  through  diplomatic  channels 
and  President  Adams  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  a  day  of  solemn  humili¬ 
ation,  fasting,  and  prayer,  on  April  25,  1799,  over  the  happy  event. 

On  the  brink  of  the  rupture  with  the  French  Republic,  Dr.  George  Logan, 
of  Philadelphia,  grandson  of  Hon.  James  Logan,  and  an  enthusiastic  Demo¬ 
crat,  departed  for  France,  under  the  idea  that  he  might  contribute  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace.  He  was  well  received  by  Talleyrand  and  Merlin,  then  Chief 
of  Directory,  and  returned  to  America  with  the  assurance  of  the  desire  of  the 
French  Government  to  renew  amicable  relations  with  the  United  States.  But 
as  he  had  taken  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  Jefferson  instead  of 
passports  from  the  Department  of  State,  he  was  denounced  by  the  Federal¬ 
ists  on  his  return  as  the  treasonable  envoy  of  a  faction,  who  had  undertaken  to 
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institute  a  correspondence  with  a  foreign  and  hostile  power.  He  was  coldly 
received  by  Washington  and  President  Adams,  and  January  30,  1799,  an  act, 
known  as  the  “Logan  Act,”  was  passed  by  Congress,  making  it  a  high  misde¬ 
meanor  for  a  private  citizen  to  interfere  in  a  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  country  as  he  had  done.  Dr.  Logan  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving  from  1801  to  1807. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FRIES’  REBELLION  AND  McKEAN’S  GOVERNORSHIP. 


The  Federal  Government  enacted  a  direct  tax  law  in  1798,  which  became 
known  as  the  “house  tax,”  and  was  unpopular  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  some  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  It  led  to  an  insurrection 
known  in  Pennsylvania’s  history  as  “Fries’  Rebellion.”  The  story  of  this 
insurrection,  as  told  in  “Pennsylvania  Colonial  and  Federal,”  by  Jenkins,  is  as 
follows : 

The  troubles  between  the  United  States  and  France  at  this  time 
assumed  the  form  of  active  hostilities,  and  James  McHenry,  Secretary 
of  War,  began  to  organize  an  army.  The  President  was  given  author¬ 
ity  to  borrow  $5,000,000,  and  $2,000,000  more  was  to  be  raised  by  a 
new  and  odious  tax.  This  tax  was  direct,  and  fell  upon  houses,  lands 
and  slaves.  For  every  slave  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  fifty  years, 
fifty  cents  was  to  be  required  of  the  owner.  For  every  house  valued  at 
from  $200  to  $500,  twenty  cents  per  $100  was  required,  while  the  tax 
was  thirty  cents  per  100  on  houses  valued  from  $500  to  $1,000.  There 
were  but  few  slaves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  result  the  tax  fell  mainly 
on  houses  and  lands.  The  value  of  the  houses  was  determined  by 
counting  the  number  and  measuring  the  size  of  the  windows.  Houses 
with  but  few  and  small  windows  were  rated  lower,  and  in  order  to  save 
the  tax  the  farmers  usually  had  small  windows  in  their  houses.  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  share  of  the  tax  was  $232,177.72. 

To  collect  this  amount,  the  Commonwealth  was  divided  into  nine  districts, 
with  the  following  named  collectors:  First,  Israel  Wheeler;  Second,  Paul 
Zantzenger;  Third,  Seth  Chapman;  Fourth,  Collingson  Reed;  Fifth,  Jacob 
Eyerly;  Sixth,  Michael  Schmyser;  Seventh,  Thomas  Grant,  Jr.;  Eighth, 
Samuel  Davidson;  and  Ninth,  Isaac  Jenkinson. 

The  Third  District  was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Montgom¬ 
ery,  and  the  Fifth  District  was  made  up  of  Northampton,  Luzerne  and  Wayne 
counties.  The  assessors  and  collectors  found  very  little  difficulty  and  opposi¬ 
tion  until  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  reached.  It  was  in  the  counties 
of  Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Northampton,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Federal 
Capital,  that  the  opposition  became  alarming,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
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German  people  did  not  understand  the  law.  Many  a  farmer  knew  nothing  of 
the  tax  until  the  assessor  came  around.  The  people  remembered  the  old  hearth 
tax  of  Germany,  and  they  thought  this  tax  was  revival  of  it.  Any  measure 
resembling  this  system  of  the  Old  World  was,  of  course,  very  unpopular  among 
these  people,  who  had  before  experienced  its  oppression.  They  were  Republi¬ 
cans  in  politics,  and  were  determined  that  the  tax  should  not  be  collected.  Women 
set  dogs  on  the  assessors,  and  poured  scalding  water  on  them  when  they 
tried  to  measure  windows.  This  fact  has  also  given  the  name  “Hot  Water 
War”  to  the  affair. 

In  a  number  of  townships  associations  of  the  people  were  formed  in  order 
to  prevent  the  officers  from  performing  their  duty.  The  spirit  of  opposition 
was  expressed  at  many  public  township  meetings  called  for  the  purpose.  In  a 
number  of  cases  resolutions  in  writing  were  adopted,  forewarning  the  officers, 
and  many  times  accompanied  with  threats.  The  officers  of  the  law  took  great 
pains  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  for  this  purpose  the  law  was  read  and 
explained,  but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  opposition  continued,  and  it  amounted 
to  actual  resistance. 

In  many  places  violence  was  actually  used  and  the  assessors  were  taken 
and  imprisoned  by  armed  parties.  The  insurrection  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  it  became  necessary  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  warrants  were 
issued  against  certain  persons  and  served  upon  them.  Headquarters  were 
appointed  for  the  prisoners  at  Bethlehem  but  a  number  of  persons  marched 
there  and  demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  The  operations  of  the  mob 
were  so  hostile  that  the  marshals  could  offer  no  resistance,  so  the  prisoners 
were  released. 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  opposition  to  the  government  was  John  Fries,  a 
farmer’s  son,  born  in  Hatfield  Township,  Montgomery  County,  in  1750.  He 
saw  service  in  the  Revolution,  and  also  helped  to  put  down  the  Whisky  Insur¬ 
rection  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  After  settling  in  Bucks  County,  Fries 
became  a  traveling  auctioneer  and  journeyed  from  village  to  village  in  this 
employment.  He  and  his  dog,  “Whisky,”  were  familiar  figures  in  every 
country  store.  He  could  speak  German  fluently  and  in  his  rounds  had  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  to  denounce  the  tax.  Being  so  well  known,  his  words  had 
great  influence,  and  he  in  fact  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party. 

Fries  was  present  at  a  meeting  in  February,  1798,  at  the  house  of  Jacob 
Kline,  near  the  point  of  union  of  the  four  counties  of  Montgomery,  Bucks, 
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Lehigh,  and  Berks.  Fries  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  paper  in  opposition  to  the 
tax,  which  received  fifty-five  names.  He  also  pledged  himself  to  raise  700  men 
to  resist  the  tax.  His  expressions  against  the  law  were  very  violent,  and  he 
threatened  to  shoot  one  of  the  assessors,  Mr.  Foulke,  through  the  legs  if  he 
proceeded  to  assess  the  houses.  Fries  and  his  partisans,  in  parties  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  most  of  whom  were  armed,  and  carrying  a  drum  and  fife,  followed  and 
persecuted  a  number  of  the  assessors,  chasing  them  from  township  to  township. 

Fries  was  armed  with  a  large  horse  pistol,  and  a  man  named  Kuyder 
assisted  him  in  command.  Learning  that  the  marshal  had  taken  a  number  of 
prisoners,  the  rioters  determined  to  rescue  them.  Fries  drew  up  a  paper  at 
his  own  house,  setting  forth  their  design,  and  the  next  morning  more  than 
twenty  followers  appeared  in  arms.  They  then  set  out  for  Bethlehem  to 
release  the  prisoners.  The  marshal  was  intimidated  and  the  imprisoned  rioters 
were  released. 

The  government  became  greatly  alarmed  at  these  proceedings.  President 
John  Adams  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  rioters  to  disperse,  and  called 
upon  the  Governor  and  militia  of  Pennsylvania  to  assist  in  maintaining  order. 
Governor  Mifflin  issued  a  proclamation  March  14,  1799,  and  on  March  20  the 
cavalry  from  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Lancaster  coun¬ 
ties  was  called  out  and  encamped  at  Springhouse,  Montgomery  County.  Here 
General  MacPherson  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  rioters.  Proceeding  to 
Quakertown,  the  army  began  to  make  arrests  and  to  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  rioters.  After  releasing  the  prisoners  at  Bethlehem,  Fries  returned 
to  his  old  employment,  but  was  apprehended  while  holding  a  vendue.  At  the 
cry  of  soldiers  he  fled  to  a  swamp.  He  was  arrested  for  treason,  and  with 
some  thirty  others  taken  to  Philadelphia  for  trial. 

The  case  of  Fries  was  called  up  in  Federal  Court  at  Philadelphia  on  April 
30,  1799.  His  lawyers  were  Alexander  J.  Dallas  and  Messrs.  Ewing  and 
Lewis.  Messrs.  Rawle  and  Sitgrave  were  the  counsel  for  the  United  States. 
Fries’  lawyers  argued  that  the  offense  amounted  only  to  riot,  and  that  it  should 
be  tried  in  the  local  courts.  The  point  was  not  accepted  by  the  court  and  the 
case  proceeded  to  trial.  The  verdict  was  guilty,  but  as  it  appeared  after  the 
verdict  that  one  of  the  jury,  previous  to  being  empaneled,  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Fries  ought  to  be  hanged,  a  new  trial  was  granted.  The  second 
trial  was  called  April  29,  1800.  At  the  former  trial  Fries’  lawyers  argued  at 
great  length  that  the  offense  was  only  riot  and  not  treason.  They  cited  many 
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cases  in  support  of  their  view.  But  the  court  relied  upon  the  definition  of  trea¬ 
son  in  the  Constitution:  “Treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  the 
United  States,  or  in  aiding  or  abetting  her  enemies.” 

Fries’  counsel  then  refused  to  appear  further  in  the  case.  He  was  again 
declared  guilty,  the  Friday  for  the  hanging  was  named,  and  the  sheriff’s  posse 
was  selected. 

The  cause  of  Fries  was  espoused  by  the  old  Republican  party  and  by  a 
number  of  newspapers  throughout  the  State.  The  “Aurora”  denounced  the 
action  of  the  officers  and  charged  that  the  army  lived  in  free  quarters  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  “Adler,”  a  German  paper  published  in  Reading,  also  con¬ 
demned  the  course  of  the  government  and  claimed  that  the  troops  imposed 
upon  the  people  as  they  marched  through  the  country.  Discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  became  so  bitter  that  it  entered  into  National  and  State  politics  and  became 
an  important  issue.  In  the  meantime  National  political  affairs  were  so  develop¬ 
ing  that  President  Adams  was  led  to  pardon  Fries. 

Our  country  was  still  involved  with  France,  and  the  ratification  of  Jay’s 
Treaty  gave  further  offense  to  our  former  ally,  with  the  result  that  the 
“X,  Y,  Z”  mission  to  France  produced  a  division  in  the  cabinet.  The  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws  had  made  President  Adams  unpopular,  and  as  the  time  for 
another  presidential  election  was  drawing  near,  the  President  determined  upon 
making  a  stroke  which  would  tend  to  quiet  the  great  opposition  that  was  every¬ 
where  arising.  To  help  accomplish  this  end,  he  pardoned  Fries. 

There  is  a  story  that  Mrs.  Fries  interceded  with  the  President  for  the  par¬ 
don  of  her  husband.  Some  claim  that  she  appeared  before  him  with  her  seven 
children,  weeping  and  imploring  for  the  pardon,  and  that  he  became  so  affected 
that  he  could  not  refuse  it. 

Lancaster  Becomes  Capital — In  February,  1795,  the  House  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  removing  the  Capital  to  Carlisle,  but  it  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate.  In  the  session  of  1796  Lancaster  was  selected  as  the  Capital  by  the 
House,  over  the  claims  of  Carlisle  and  Reading,  but  the  Senate  again  refused 
to  assent  to  the  action  of  the  House.  Both  Wright’s  Ferry  and  Harrisburg 
were  then  suggested,  but  no  decision  made  until  1799,  when  a  bill  was  passed 
making  Lancaster  the  seat  of  government,  which  was  signed  by  Governor  Mif¬ 
flin,  April  3,  1799.  The  Legislature  first  met  there  on  December  3,  1799,  and 
thus  after  a  period  of  117  years  Philadelphia  ceased  to  be  the  Capital  of  Penn- 
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republic. 

The  Constitution  limited  the  eligibility  of  holding  the  office  of  Governor 
to  three  terms  of  three  years  each.  At  the  end  of  this  maximum  period,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mifflin  meditated  a  return  to  private  life;  but  before  it  had  fully  expired, 
the  people,  unwilling  to  dispense  altogether  with  his  services,  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  His  last  official  communication,  December  7, 
1799,  contained  his  farewell  sentiments  on  taking  leave  of  the  office,  and  was 
received  with  every  manifestation  of  respect  by  the  Assembly.  He  then  took 
his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  but  died  during  a  session  of  the  House,  then  sitting 
at  Lancaster,  on  January  21,  1800.  His  decease  was  noticed  with  becoming 
ceremonies,  resolutions  being  passed  expressive  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
for  him  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  authorizing  his  interment  at  the  public 
expense,  and  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

“Thus  ended,”  says  Dr.  Rawle,  “the  checkered  life  of  Thomas  Mifflin — 
brilliant  in  its  outset — troubled  and  perplexed  at  a  period  more  advanced — 
again  distinguished,  prosperous,  and  happy — finally  clouded  by  poverty  and 
oppressed  by  creditors.  In  patriotic  principle  never  changing — in  public  action 
never  faltering — in  personal  friendship  sincerely  warm — in  relieving  the  dis¬ 
tressed  always  active  and  humane — in  his  own  affairs  improvident — in  the 
business  of  others  scrupulously  just.” 

Thomas  McKean,  1799-1808 — The  election  of  1799  proved  to  be  most 
exciting,  as  Chief  Justice  McKean,*  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats,  was  none 
too  popular,  being  considered  too  aristocratic  to  suit  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Democrats,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  tyrannical  and  intolerant,  and  that  he 
had  not  been  consistent  in  his  Democracy.  His  opponent  was  James  Ross,  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  Federalist,  who  had  not  been  so  conspicuously  before  the  public, 
and  McKean  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  5,395.  He  assumed  office  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1799,  when  the  second  resident  of  Delaware  became  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 


♦Thomas  McKean  was  born  in  New  London,  Chester  County,  March  19,  1734.  His  par¬ 
ents  were  both  natives  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  by  Rev.  Francis  Allison,  then  studied 
law,  and  became  register  of  probate  of  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  He  was  Deputy 
Attorney  General  1756,  and  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  1757-59.  Elected  to  the  General 
Assembly,  he  served  in  public  office  seventeen  successive  years,  the  end  of  which  service 
he  was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  Member  Stamp-Act  Congress,  Continental  Congress, 
and  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  the  only  member  who  served 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  president  in  1781.  He 
served  as  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  from  July,  1777,  until  1799,  and  was  also  Governor 
of  Delaware  1799-1808.  Was  vice  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Governor 
McKean  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1817. 
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The  State  of  Delaware  was  originally  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  even 
after  their  legal  severance  the  political  relations  which  subsisted  between  them 
were  intimate.  Hence  it  was  that  Governor  Dickinson  represented  both 
Colonies  at  successive  periods  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  a  citizen  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  though  he  was  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  acting  as  Governor  of  both  States.  Governor  McKean,  like¬ 
wise,  had  accorded  him  a  common  citizenship  in  holding  the  highest  offices  in 

r 

both  States  at  one  and  the  same  time.  From  1777  until  his  election  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania  he  had  served  as  Governor  of  Delaware  and  executed 
the  duties  of  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  On  assuming  the  duties  of  Gov¬ 
ernor,  he  appointed  Edward  Shippen  Chief  Justice  in  his  stead. 

Soon  after  his  election  the  Governor-elect  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
applied  the  epithets,  “traitors,  refugees,  Tories,  French  aristocrats,  British 

agents,  apostate  Whigs,”  etc.,  to  the  Feder¬ 
alists,  and  soon  as  he  became  Governor  he 
removed  the  old  veterans  of  the  Revolution 
from  office,  which  conduct  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  administration,  brought  him  into 
bitter  contest  with  the  Legislature,  which 
continued  during  his  entire  three  terms  in 
office. 

In  reply  to  an  address  made  to  him  by  an 
assembly  of  citizens  soon  after  the  result 
of  the  election  was  known,  he  said :  “The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  gov¬ 
ernment;  the  security  of  persons,  property, 
liberty,  and  reputation,  my  chiefest  care; 
and  my  best  endeavors  shall  be  exerted  to  fulfil  all  your  reasonable  and  just 
expectations.”  In  a  letter  to  John  Dickinson,  written  not  long  after  being 
settled  in  office,  he  says :  “Though  my  situation  in  life  is  changed,  my  cares 
remain;  I  have  never  had  greater  employment  for  body  and  mind,  than  for 
the  last  six  months,  unless  when  I  was  President  of  Congress.  I  have  waded 
through  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  surmounted  my  principal  difficulties.  I  have 
been  obliged  (though  no  Hercules)  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  with  little 
or  no  aid;  for  I  am  my  own  minister  and  amanuensis.  A  Governor  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  has  more  duty  to  perform  than  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  Governor  in  the  Union.”  The  particular  labor  to  which  he  refers 
in  this  passage  was  one  which  occasioned  sharp  criticism,  the  doctrine  that  in 
politics  “to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,”  was  not  at  that  time  well  established. 
The  early  virtues  of  the  republic,  which  recognized  merit  in  political  friend 
and  opponent  alike,  were  not  yet  entirely  discarded.  But  it  was  beginning  at 
this  period  to  be  warmly  espoused,  and  McKean  did  not  hesitate  to  act  largely 
upon  it,  and  to  openly  defend  his  course.  In  a  letter  to  President  Jefferson,  in 
July,  1801,  he  wrote:  “It  appears  that  the  anti-Republicans,  even  those  in 
office,  are  as  hostile  as  ever,  though  not  so  insolent.  To  overcome  them  they 
must  be  shaven,  for  in  their  offices  (like  Samson's  hairlocks)  their  great 
strength  lieth;  their  disposition  for  mischief  may  remain,  but  their  power  of 
doing  it  will  be  gone.  It  is  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature,  to  prefer 
enemies  to  friends;  the  despisers  of  the  people  should  not  be  their  rulers,  nor 
men  be  vested  with  authority,  in  a  government  which  they  wish  to  destroy. 
A  dagger  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Sayings  of  this 
import  are  in  the  mouths  of  everybody ;  and  self-preservation  seems  to  demand 
some  attention  to  them.” 

His  purpose  in  removing  opponents  was  not  to  make  places  merely  for 
political  friends,  but  to  secure  efficiency  and  harmony  to  his  rule.  For  when 
the  affairs  of  his  administration  once  became  settled,  he  did  not  adhere  exclu¬ 
sively  to  his  own  party  in  making  his  appointments,  but  selected  from  among 
his  political  opponents  when  he  could  thereby  secure  a  man  of  greater  useful¬ 
ness.  He  twice  elevated  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  gentlemen  whose  politi¬ 
cal  views  were  adverse  to  his  own. 

During  his  third  and  last  term  of  office  the  Governor  was  subjected  to 
very  severe  criticism  for  some  of  his  official  acts,  and  some  alleged  to  have 
been  committed.  Party  feeling  was  never  more  bitter  than  at  that  time.  It  is 
doubtful  if  more  acrimony  has  ever  been  evinced.  Finally,  the  Assembly 
preferred  articles  of  impeachment  against  him;  chiefly  allegations  of  political 
offenses.  He  was  never  brought  to  trial,  and  finally,  as  an  answer  to  the 
charges  the  Governor  submitted  to  the  Assembly  an  elaborate  paper  defining 
in  a  most  lucid  manner  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  and  defining  clearly  impeach¬ 
able  offenses.  This  replication  was  read  and  ordered  by  a  considerable  major¬ 
ity  to  be  entered  upon  its  minutes,  and  thus  the  subject  rested. 
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The  Governor  was  always  an  earnest  advocate  of  common  school  educa¬ 
tion.  As  already  noticed  he  introduced  the  clause  into  the  Constitution  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  of  a  system,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  the 
Legislature  to  action,  as  his  predecessor,  Governor  Mifflin,  had  done  before 
him.  In  his  message  of  November,  1800,  he  said :  “Considering  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people  to  be  the  best  auxiliary  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  free  government,  allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  remind  you  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  injunction,  ‘That  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  through  the  State,  in  such  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis/  ”  This  recommendation  he  continued 
to  iterate;  but  the  contentions  of  party,  and  the  making  of  provision  for  the 
State  and  national  debts  consequent  upon  the  war,  prevented  action  from  being 
directly  taken  thereon. 

Adams  County  was  erected  from  York  County  by  act  of  January  22,  1800, 
and  on  February  13,  following,  Center  was  formed  from  parts  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  Lycoming,  Mifflin,  and  Huntingdon.  On  March  12,  1800,  eight  new 
counties  were  erected — Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie,  Mercer, 
Venango,  and  Warren. 

On  March  3,  1801,  William  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  by 
President  John  Adams  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  By 
this  appointment  he  became  one  of  the  “Midnight  Judges,”  a  term  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  President  in  naming  the  judges  on  the  last  day  of  his  term, 
and  they  were  confirmed  a  moment  before  midnight,  the  end  of  the  Adams 
administration.  In  1801,  President  Jefferson  appointed  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
of  Philadelphia,  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

March  1,  1802,  Governor  McKean  signed  the  first  law  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  gratis,  although  both  the  Constitution  of  1776  and  that 
of  1790  provided  for  the  establishment  of  “a  school  or  schools  in  every  county.” 
Owing  to  the  lameness  of  this  law,  it  remained  a  dead  statute  so  far  as  some 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  were  concerned. 

During  this  year  Charles  Willson  Peale  established  the  first  museum  in  the 
United  States  in  Philadelphia. 

Governor  McKean  was  reelected  in  1802,  again  defeating  James  Ross  for 
this  high  office  by  a  plurality  of  30,842  votes. 

In  the  address  of  the  Democratic  Committee  for  1800  is  used  the  following 
language :  “As  Pennsylvania  is  the  keystone  of  the  Democratic  arch,  every 
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engine  will  be  used  to  sever  it  from  its  place,”  being  probably  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  comparison  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  keystone  of  an  arch  was 
used,  and  the  origin  of  a  figure  of  speech  since  very  popular  and  common. 

It  was  of  this  period  that  Henry  Adams,  the  Massachusetts  historian,  son 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  American  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and 
great-grandson  of  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  wrote  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  “It  set  up  the  government  in  1789;  saved  it  in  1861;  created  the 
American  system;  developed  its  iron  and  coal  power,  and  invented  its  great 
railways.  The  Pennsylvanian  in  practical  matters  was  the  steadiest  of  all 
American  types,  perhaps  the  most  efficient,  certainly  the  safest,  strongest 
American  in  America,  and  as  an  ally  worth  all  the  rest.”  He  further 
wrote:  “In  every  other  issue  that  concerned  the  Union  the  voice  which  spoke 
in  most  potent  tones  was  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Had  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Virginia  been  swept  out  of  existence  in  1800,  democracy  could  have 
better  spared  them  all  than  have  lost  Pennsylvania.” 

On  March  30,  1803,  Indiana  County  was  erected  from  parts  of  Westmore¬ 
land  and  Lycoming. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  December  13,  1803,  a  memorial  was 
presented  from  Thomas  Passmore,  of  Philadelphia,  charging  Justices  Jasper 
Yeates,  Edward  Shippen  and  Thomas  Smith,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  oppression  and  false  imprisonment,  the  complainant  having  been 
committed  for  contempt  of  court.  The  House  recommended  that  the  court  be 
impeached  for  high  misdemeanors.  Articles  of  complaint  were  prepared  and  the 
impeachment  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  was  not  until  the  subsequent  session  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  had,  when  upon  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate,  thirteen  pronounced 
guilty,  eleven  not  guilty;  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  not  being 
obtained,  the  accused  were  acquitted.  In  this  proceeding  the  chief  point  in  con¬ 
tention  was  the  extent  to  which  the  common  law  of  England  was  applicable  or 
in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  whether  the  justices  had  exceeded  their  authority  in 
construing  its  provisions  and  harmonizing  them  with  the  statutes  then  in  force, 
and  also  with  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case  out  of  which  the  impeachment  had 
grown. 

As  an  element  of  State  history  the  affair  of  the  impeachment  of  the  justices 
was  of  minor  importance,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  it  was  a  subject  of  great  moment,  and  was  discussed  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  all  the  populous  States  of  the  country,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
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movement  to  set  aside  the  strict  teachings  of  English  common  law  and  to 
establish  precedents  applicable  to  our  own  necessities  without  especial  regard 
to  those  which  originally  had  been  imported  from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
time  had  come  when  an  independent  judicial  system  in  this  State  was  made 
necessary,  and  this  was  one  of  the  beginnings. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  but  that  partisan  politics  played  some  part  in 
the  impeachment  proceedings,  as  Justices  Yeates,  Shippen  and  Smith  belonged 
to'  the  Federalist  party,  and  their  impeachment  would  have  made  three  fine 
places  for  their  opponents.  It  was  ever  thus.  Among  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania  were  Governor  McKean,  Simon  Snyder, 
William  Duane,  David  Rittenhouse,  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  and 
Peter  Muhlenberg. 

In  1803  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  National  Capital  by  President  Jefferson. 
He  was  the  architect  for  the  Capitol,  and  also  for  its  reconstruction  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Britsh  in  1814. 

The  first  bank  in  Western  Pennsylvania  was  opened  in  Pittsburgh  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1804.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  noted  scientist,  theologian,  and  author,  died 
at  Northumberland,  February  6,  1804.  He  discovered  oxygen  while  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  Northumberland  he  discovered  three  other  gases,  and  wrote  many 
works  on  history,  religion,  and  on  many  scientific  subjects,  chiefly  on  chemistry. 

Six  new  counties  were  erected  on  March  26,  1804,  when  Cambria,  Clear¬ 
field,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Potter,  and  Tioga  were  formed. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  first  through  line  of  stage  coaches  from 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  via  Lan¬ 
caster,  Harrisburg,  Carlisle,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Bedford,  Somerset,  and 
Greensburg  was  established.  The 
time  for  trip  was  seven  days.  A 
lottery  for  the  Conewago  Canal  was 
authorized  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  on  February  13,  1805. 

A  movement  was  started  in 
1805  by  a  faction  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  revising  the  Constitution. 
The  advocates  of  the  measure  proposed  to  make  the  election  of  Senators 
annual,  to  reduce  the  patronage  of  the  Governor,  and  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the 
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judiciary.  This  new  party  assumed  the  name  of  “Constitutionalists,”  while 
those  opposed  styled  themselves  “Friends  of  the  People.”  The  controversy  for 
some  reason  was  carried  on  with  much  bitterness.  Governor  McKean  strongly 
opposed  another  constitutional  convention,  and  in  a  message  expressed  his 
views  as  follows :  “The  organization  of  the  judicial  power  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  long  and  fairly  condemned.  But  there  is  not  a  defect  suggested  from 
any  quarter,  which  the  Legislature  is  not  competent  to  remedy.  The  authority 
of  the  judges  may  be  restricted  or  enlarged.  The  law  they  dispense,  whether 
statute  law  or  common  law,  may  be  annulled  or  modified.  The  delay  of  justice 
may  be  obviated  by  increasing  the  number  of  judges  in  proportion  to  the 
obvious  increase  of  judicial  business,  or  by  instituting  local  tribunals,  where 
local  cases  demand  a  more  constant  exercise  of  jurisdiction.”  Although  the 
constitutional  convention  was  not  held,  the  proposition  found  many  supporters 
in  all  parties.  Under  the  changed  condition  McKean’s  friends  knew  that  Edi¬ 
tor  Duane’s  influence  would  seek  to  defeat  his  renomination  for  Governor  if 
possible.  The  nomination  for  Governor  was  then  made  by  a  legislative  caucus. 

The  legislative  nominating  caucus  at  Lancaster,  in  1805,  dissolved  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Some  were  for  McKean,  while  others  equally  enthusiastic  were  for 
Simon  Snyder,  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  “Freeman’s  Journal”  char¬ 
acterized  Snyder  as  a  “Pennsylvania  Dutchman,”  and  intimated  that  even 
Duane  in  the  “Aurora”  did  not  give  him  a  very  hearty  support.  The  campaign 
was  spirited.  Numerous  societies  were  formed  and  addresses  in  German 
broadcasted.  Alexander  J.  Dallas  was  the  candidate  of  a  new  third  party,  but 
the  Federalists,  also  known  as  “Quids,”  supported  McKean,  who  defeated 
Speaker  Simon  Snyder  by  4,811  majority  and  once  more  found  himself  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  from  whom  he  had  broken  away  only  a  few  years  before.  The 
Constitutionalists  soon  disappeared  from  the  political  stage. 

The  reelection  of  the  Governor  was  not  without  its  losses,  however,  for 
soon  afterwards  he  became  involved  in  libel  suits  with  Duane,  Doctor  Leib 
and  others,  while  they  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  presented  the  Governor  for 
impeachment  on  charges  of  abuse  of  the  executive  power.  The  impeachment 
proceedings  were  hardly  more  than  a  revival  of  the  old  political  troubles  in 
which  envy  and  jealousy  played  the  leading  roles.  The  House  investigated 
the  charges  and  the  vote  resulted  in  a  tie.  The  division  was  strictly  on  party 
lines,  and  the  matter  was,  therefore,  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Governor's 
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reputation  was  in  no  wise  injured  in  the  unfortunate  action.  In  a  message  to 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor  reminded  the  members  that  “libeling  had 
become  the  crying  sin  of  the  Nation  and  the  times.”  He  strongly  denounced 
a  condition  which  permitted  the  prostitution  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
overwhelming  torrent  of  political  dissension,  the  indiscriminate  demolition  of 
public  characters,  and  the  barbarous  inroads  upon  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
individuals,  etc. 

•  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  earliest  in  America,  was  founded  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1805,  the  outcome  of  a  drawing  class  started  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  in  1791.  On  March  31,  1806,  the  General  Assembly  placed  a  ban  on 
duels  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  bill  passed  Congress  in  1806  providing  for  a  National  Road  from  Cum¬ 
berland,  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio  River.  When  this  road  was  completed  in 
1818,  it  was  opened  for  travel  as  far  as  Wheeling,  112  miles.  It  passed  through 
Maryland  and  Somerset,  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and  Washington  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  through  part  of  what  is  now  West  Virginia.  In  later  years 
this  historic  road  was  extended  to  the  Middle  West. 

The  General  Assembly  gave  consideration  to  the  pleas  of  some  religionists 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  participate  in  an  election  on  a  day  when 
the  ritual  and  customs  of  their  church  forbade  them  to  take  part  in  worldly 
affairs.  To  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  the  day  called  Saturday  was  just  as 
sacred  as  Sunday  is  to  those  who  count  that  day  of  the  week  as  “the  Lord’s 
Day.”  Accordingly  a  special  act  was  passed  March  17,  1806,  which  provided 
that  if  any  election  day  fell  on  Saturday,  the  election  should  be  held  on  the 
Friday  preceding. 

On  March  3,  1807,  Andrew  Gregg,  of  Northumberland  (present  Center) 
County,  after  sixteen  years  in  Congress,  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 
serving  until  March  3,  1813,  part  of  which  time  he  was  President  pro  tempore. 

Robert  Fulton,  native  of  Lancaster  County,  successfully  operated  his 
steamboat  “Clement”  on  the  Hudson  River,  August  17,  1807,  when  steam 
navigation  in  the  world  was  begun.  On  February  xi,  1808,  Judge  Jesse  Fell, 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  first  successfully  burned  anthracite  coal  in  a  grate. 

The  much  hated  Embargo  Act  of  the  Federal  Government  made  itself  felt 
in  Philadelphia  very  early  in  1808.  Discontented,  hungry,  and  penniless  sailors 
marched  to  the  city  hall  to  ask  the  mayor  what  they  should  do  to  keep  from 
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starving.  Yet  the  Legislature,  in  common  with  that  of  the  other  States,  sup¬ 
ported  the  Embargo  Act  in  various  resolutions,  but  admitted  that  there  was  a 
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great  scarcity  of  money  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  it  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  measures  to  stop  the  sale  of  property  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  was  active  during  the  administration,  the  chief 
centers  being  in  Lancaster,  Coatesville,  Phoenixville,  and  in  the  Juniata  V al¬ 
ley.  Furnaces  were  also  opened  at  Jacobs  Creek,  Fayette  County,  and  later 
in  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  third  term,  Governor  McKean  retired  altogether 

\ 

from  public  employments.  In  his  final  message  to  the  Legislature,  he  said  : 
“In  my  last  personal  communication  to  the  Legislature,  probably  in  the  last 
important  public  act  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  indulged,  I  hope,  in  claiming  some 
credit  for  feelings  corresponding  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  It  has 
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been  my  lot  to  witness  the  progress  of  our  country,  from  a  Colonial  to  a  national 
character,  through  the  ordeal  of  many  trials  in  peace  and  in  war.  It  has  been 
my  happiness  to  enjoy  the  favor  and  the  confidence  of  our  country,  in  the  most 
arduous,  as  well  as  in  the  most  auspicious  stages  of  her  political  career.  Thus 
attached  by  every  tie  of  honor  and  of  gratitude,  by  all  the  motives  of  social 
interest  and  affection,  I  contemplate  the  future  destinies  of  our  country  with  a 
proud  but  an  anxious  expectation.  My  day  of  exertion  (of  feeble  exertion  at 
the  best)  is  past;  but  for  our  fellow-citizens,  and  for  their  representatives  in 
every  department  of  the  government,  I  can  only  cease  to  implore  the  blessing 
of  Providence  when  I  cease  to  exist.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Simon  Snyder,  1808-17 — Governor  McKean  defeated  Simon  Snyder,* 
the  “Pennsylvania  Dutchman,”  in  the  election  of  1805,  but  the  latter  was  again 
returned  to  the  house  and  elected  Speaker. 

In  January,  1807,  John  Binns,  an  ardent  friend  of  Speaker  Snyder,  was 
urged  by  the  influential  Democrats  to  remove  from  Northumberland  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  to  establish  a  newspaper  there.  The  “Aurora”  had  lost  its  punch ; 
William  J.  Duane  was  losing  his  grip  as  a  leader,  and  Binns’  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  were  in  the  ascendent.  He  yielded  to 
these  solicitations  and  the  first  number  of 
the  “Democratic  Press”  appeared  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  27,  1807.  He  was  advised 
against  using  the  word  “Democratic”  in  his 
paper’s  title,  and  later  took  much  satisfaction 
in  having  started  the  first  paper  anywhere 
published  under  the  name.  He  claimed  the 
title  of  his  paper  led  to  the  change  of  the 
party  name  to  “Democratic.” 

Snyder  was  again  nominated  in  1808. 

During  this  campaign  Binns  wrote  a  series 
of  letters,  over  the  signature  of  “One  of  the 
People,”  addressed  to  Governor  McKean, 
which  were  published  in  all  the  Democratic 
newspapers  of  the  State,  and  also  in  pam¬ 
phlets.  Binns,  from  this  date  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  became  a  dominant  factor  in  politics.  He  had  brought  back 

*Simon  Snyder  was  born  in  Lancaster,  November  9,  1759.  His  father,  Anthony,  a 
mechanic,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1758.  After  his  death  in  1774  the  son  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  tanner  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  employed  his  leisure  time  in  study.  In 
1784  he  removed  to  Selinsgrove,  opened  a  store,  became  the  owner  of  a  mill,  and  was  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  for  twelve  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  of  1790,  and,  in  1797  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1802,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  six  consecutive  terms.  With 
him  originated  the  “hundred-dollar  act,”  which  embodied  the  arbitration  principle  and 
provided  for  the  trial  of  causes  where  the  amount  in  question  was  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  Upon  his  retirement  as  Governor,  in  1817,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
died  while  a  member  of  that  body,  November  9,  1819.  He  is  buried  in  Selinsgrove,  where 
the  Commonwealth  has  erected  a  monument  in  his  memory.  Snyder  County  was  named 
for  him. 
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the  Constitutional  Republicans  into  the  fold,  and  was  able  to  control  the  party 
against  both  Duane  and  Dr.  Leib,  a  State  Senator. 

Snyder  was  the  candidate  of  the  regular  Democrats;  John  Spayd  was  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  so-called  Constitutional  Democrats,  or  “Quids” ;  and 
James  Ross,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  again  the  nominee  of  the  Federalists.  Snyder 
was  elected,  carrying  every  county,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  24,394, 
in  which  the  Germans  proved  their  voting  strength.  He  was  the  first  Governor 
selected  from  the  descendants  of  the  sturdy  German  emigrants,  who  had  very 
generally  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  also  the  first  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
laboring  class ;  and  the  first  native  executive  of  Pennsylvania  born  outside  of  a 
Quaker  county.  The  inauguration  ceremony  took  place  December  20,  1808. 

No  sooner  had  the  election  occurred  than  the  Governor  was  importuned  to 
appoint  Dr.  Leib  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  astute 
executive  named  N.  B.  Boileau,  of  Montgomery  County,  to  that  important 
place.  Dr.  Leib  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  early  in  1809,  but 
Governor  Snyder’s  course  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  Duane.  The  “Press” 
defended  him,  while  the  “Aurora”  criticized  everything  he  did.  The  “Aurora” 
threatened  to  impeach  the  Governor,  and  Binns  called  the  “Aurora”  and  its 
supporters  “The  Philadelphia  Junto.” 

Early  in  1809  the  Democrats  passed  a  resolution  in  the  Legislature  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  members  of  the  next  Legislature  “appear  in  clothes  of  domes¬ 
tic  manufacture.” 

In  1808  a  case  which  had  been  in  existence  since  the  Revolution  brought 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  into  collision  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Commonwealth  found  itself  even  in  danger  of  armed  collision 
with  the  Federal  Army,  and  there  was  great  excitement  in  Philadelphia  for 
several  days  over  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  “Fort  Rittenhouse”  affair. 

The  story  begins  in  a  heroic  episode  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  British 
sloop  “Active,”  en  route  from  Jamaica  to  New  York,  with  stores  for  the  British 
Army,  was  captured  by  Captain  Gideon  Olmsted  and  three  other  Connecticut 
sailors.  They  had  some  months  before  been  captured,  taken  to  Jamaica,  and 
there  forced  to  join  the  “Active’s”  crew,  but  rose  one  night  off  the  Cape  of 
Delaware,  and  made  for  Little  Egg  Harbor.  Two  days  later  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  cruiser  “Convention”  and  the  privateer  “Gerard”  boarded  the 
“Active,”  took  possession  as  a  prize,  carried  it  to  Philadelphia,  and  libeled  it  in 
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the  State  Court  of  Admiralty,  claiming  that  when  they  took  possession  the 
capture  was  not  complete,  the  fourteen  Englishmen  being  confined  below  the 
hatches  and  liable  to  escape. 

A  jury  was  impaneled  to  settle  the  facts,  and  the  court,  on  their  findings, 
gave  one-fourth  of  the  prize  to  the  crew  of  the  “Convention/’  one-fourth  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  owner  of  the  cruiser,  one-fourth  to  the  “Gerard”  and 
only  one-fourth  to  Olmsted  and  his  associates. 

Olmsted  appealed  to  Congress,  which  decreed  the  whole  prize  to  the  sailors. 
The  validity  of  this  Congressional  order  was  disputed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  judge  in  admiralty,  on  the  ground  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  was  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  the  facts.  The  prize  was,  therefore,  sold  under  his  order,  and  the 
money  paid  into  the  court  in  spite  of  an  injunction  from  the  Congressional 
committee. 

Congress  voted  to  sustain  its  own  right  to  reverse  the  decision  of  a  State 
court,  and  requested  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  But  this  was  denied,  and  the  State  judge  ordered 
to  pay  over  the  proceeds.  David  Rittenhouse,  the  State  Treasurer,  then 
received  the  one-fourth  part  awarded  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  gave  the 
judge  a  bond  of  indemnity. 

Rittenhouse  resigned  his  office  in  1788,  and  settled  his  accounts,  but 
retained  these  certificates  of  Federal  debt.  When  the  public  debt  was  funded 
he  caused  these  certificates  to  be  funded  in  his  own  name,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  whom  it  might  concern.  When  Rittenhouse  died,  June  26,  1796,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  still  undecided.  In  1801  the  State  Treasurer  called  upon  Rittenhouse's 
daughters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Esther  Waters,  both  widows, 
the  executrixes  of  his  estate,  to  deliver  over  the  certificates  and  pay  the  accrued 
interest.  This  they  could  not  do  until  the  Olmsted  suits  in  the  State  were  set¬ 
tled.  The  State  court  finally,  on  technical  grounds,  declined  to  interfere.  The 
United  States  District  Court  ordered  the  executors  of  Rittenhouse  to  pay  the 
claim,  now  about  $15,000.  Such  a  decree  was  made  in  1803. 

Governor  McKean  urged  the  Legislature  to  counteract  this  and  a  bill  was 
passed  commanding  the  executors  to  pay  the  funds  into  the  State  treasury, 
pledging  the  State  to  hold  them  harmless.  During  four  years  nothing  more 
was  done.  Finally  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  issued  a  mandamus 
to  carry  the  decree  into  execution,  despite  the  State  law.  It  was  done  in 
February,  1809. 
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On  March  2,  Governor  Snyder  ordered  Brigadier  General  Michael  Bright, 
of  the  militia,  “to  protect  the  daughters  of  Rittenhouse,”  who  lived  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  houses  on  Arch  Street.  On  the  23d  a  military  guard  was  posted.  The 
next  day  Marshal  John  Smith  tried  to  serve  the  writ,  but  was  confronted  by 
crossed  bayonets.  He  then  summoned  a  posse  comitatus  of  2,000  men  and 
fixed  on  April  14  for  the  service  of  the  warrant.  But  on  the  10th  he  entered 
Mrs.  Sergeant’s  house  to  arrest  her,  when  she  escaped.  On  the  13th  he 
'  climbed  several  fences  and  gained  access  to  her  house  through  a  rear  window 
and  arrested  her.  The  Governor  and  Legislature  now  receded  somewhat,  and 
the  latter  made  an  appropriation  of  $18,000  to  meet  any  contingency;  and 
finally,  after  a  show  of  resistance,  which  threatened  a  sort  of  civil  war  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  the  Governor  paid  over  the  sum  to  the  marshal  out  of 
the  appropriation,  and  thus  released  the  daughters  of  Rittenhouse.  This  was  a 
blow  to  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy. 

The  office  of  Receiver  General  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Assembly,  March 
20,  1809. 

By  the  act  of  February  21,  1810,  Bradford  and  Susquehanna  counties  were 
erected.  On  March  1 1,  1811,  Schuylkill  County  was  formed  from  parts  of 
Berks  and  Northampton;  Lehigh  was  taken  from  Northampton  on  March  6, 
1812;  and  011  February  16,  1813,  Lebanon  was  erected  from  Lancaster  and 
Dauphin  counties;  Columbia  and  Union  were  taken  from  Northumberland 
by  act  of  March  22,  1813 ;  and  the  last  county  to  be  erected  during  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Governor  Snyder  was  on  March  26,  1814,  when  Pike  was  cut 
from  Wayne. 

The  Northumberland  Bridge  Company  was  incorporated  October  19,  18x1, 
and  its  bridge  was  the  first  to  span  the  Susquehanna  River. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  on  January 
25,  1812. 

The  period  during  which  Snyder  served  as  Governor  was  truly  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  exciting  one  in  national  life.  The  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  had 
assumed  a  most  serious  attitude,  and  an  open  rupture  was  apprehended  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  administration.  As  early  as  1807  active  preparations 
were  made  by  the  United  States  for  defense.  In  1811  Congress  was  con¬ 
vened  a  month  earlier,  and  that  body  at  once  endorsed  the  measures  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison,  and  authorized  the  calling  of  troops.  Pennsylvania,  at  this 
juncture,  spoke  out  most  emphatically  and  resolved  to  stand  by  the  general 
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government.  On  March  12,  1812,  Governor  Snyder  expressed  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  call  for  fourteen  thousand  militia.  The  part 
played  by  Pennsylvania  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  is  told  in  that 
volume. 

When  Congress  declared  war,  both  of  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  Andrew  Gregg  and  Dr.  Michael  Leib,  and  fifteen  of  her  seven¬ 
teen  Representatives  voted  in  favor  of  the  declaration.  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  hand,  sent  to  Congress  a  resolution  of  her  Assembly  to  the  effect  that  the 
war  was  “in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  unnecessary,  and  ruinous,”  and  thir¬ 
teen  of  her  fourteen  Representatives  voted  against  the  declaration.  And, 
furthermore,  New  England  took  no  part  in  the  struggle  which  ensued.  Such 
facts  show  how  important  for  the  interests  of  the  country  was  the  attitude 
taken  by  Pennsylvania. 

Binns  and  his  party  favored  war  with  England ;  here  again  he  came  into 
opposition  with  “Leib,  Duane  &  Co.,”  as  the  “Press”  called  them.  Duane  and 
Leib  lost  control  of  the  Legislature.  In  1811  the  Democrats  were  again  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  Snyder  was  overwhelmingly  reelected,  defeating  William  Tilgh- 
man  by  48,710  majority.  The  “Aurora”  published  nothing  about  the  impend¬ 
ing  wTar,  the  “Press”  supported  every  movement  which  forwarded  its  progress 
and  this  was  the  popular  side.  Governor  Snyder  appointed  his  friend,  Binns, 
as  aide-de-camp,  and  he  was  active  throughout  the  war. 

In  all  this  contest  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  administered  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  interest  of  the  national  authority.  Governor  Snyder  believed  the 
war  to  be  justly  undertaken,  and  his  supporters  were  emphatically  of  the  war 
party.  All  his  energies  were  devoted  to  bringing  out  the  forces  of  the  State 
required  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor.  The  closing  paragraph  of  his 
first  inaugural  address  to  the  Legislature  proves  the  warmth  of  feeling  with 
which  he  regarded  the  support  of  the  Nation  in  the  hour  of  its  tribulation.  “In 
a  national  crisis  like  the  present,”  he  says,  “where  all  that  is  dear  and  precious 
to  the  United  States  is  threatened  by  the  violence  and  aggressions  of  foreign 
powers,  it  is  peculiarly  and  eminently  the  duty  of  all  the  constituted  authorities 
to  act  in  support  of  the  just  and  honorable  measures  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  if  animated  by  one  heart,  one  spirit,  and  one  determination. 
The  happy  influence  of  such  an  accordance  of  opinion  and  action  is  not 
bounded  by  our  country,  but  beneficially  extends  itself  wherever  American 
politics  can  interest,  or  American  interests  be  affected.” 
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Pennsylvania  began  early  to  show  a  tendency  to  become  a  manufacturing 
State.  Even  before  the  Revolution  stockings  had  been  woven  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  by  the  Germans  of  Germantown;  fulling  mills,  gristmills,  and  sawmills 
were  along  most  of  the  streams,  and  potteries  were  numerous.  Baron  Stiegel 
had  made  glass  at  Manheim  since  before  1768,  and  forges  and  furnaces  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  had  been  in  operation  in  many  places.  Early  efforts 
were  also  made  for  better  highways.  The  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turn- 
'  pike,  chartered  in  1792,  had  been  completed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812,  nearly  a  hundred  turnpike  companies  had  been  chartered,  and  hun- 


Judge  Fell’s  Grate 


dreds  of  miles  of  improved  road  had  been  constructed.  A  market  for  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  had  been  found  soon  after  the  news  of  Judge  Fell’s  successful  expe¬ 
riment  of  burning  coal  in  a  common  grate  spread  through  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try.  Similar  grates  were  constructed  by  Judge  Fell’s  neighbors,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  in  general  use  throughout  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The  result  was  a 
greater  sale  of  coal,  and  thus  began  the  immense  coal  trade  of  the  greatest  coal 
State  in  the  Union. 

On  January  4,  1809,  Senator  Laird  presented  the  petition  of  sundry  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  of  Northumberland,  at  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  setting 
forth  the  central  situation  of  that  growing  town,  and  showing  the  advantages 
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of  fixing  the  State  government  there,  offering  accommodations  for  the  officers 
of  the  State  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  praying  a  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  thither.  This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  which  submit¬ 
ted  a  report  recommending  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  town  of 
Northumberland.  The  Senate,  however,  when  the  report  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  struck  out  the  word  “Northumberland,”  and  the  subject  was  agitated.  On 
February  17,  1809,  the  Senate,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  endeavored  to  have 
the  words  “City  of  Philadelphia”  inserted  as  the  place  for  the  seat  of  government, 
but  on  vote,  the  motion  was  lost,  when  only  eight  Senators  supported  the  motion. 
Then  another  effort  to  insert  the  name  of  Northumberland  was  made,  also 
Middletown,  and  Harrisburg.  Northumberland  received  only  seven  votes, 
but  when  Harrisburg  was  voted  upon  the  Senate  supported  it  by  a  vote  of 
fourteen  to  ten,  but  the  House  refused  to  consider  the  bill  during  that  session. 
No  further  action  was  taken  until  February,  1810,  when  a  bill  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  and  became  a  law,  February  21,  1810.  This  act 
consisted  of  ten  sections  and  provided  “that  within  the  month  of  October,  1812, 
all  the  offices  attached  to  the  seat  of  government  of  this  State  shall  be  removed 
to  the  Borough  of  Harrisburg,”  etc. 

The  Governor  was  directed  to  accept  “on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  offer  of  ten  acres  of  land  in  or  adjoining  the  said  Borough 
of  Harrisburg,  at  $100  per  acre,  made  by  William  Maclay,  adjoining  to  the 
four-acre  lot  formerly  appropriated  by  John  Harris  for  the  use  of  the  State,” 
etc.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the  payment  of  this  land  and  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  office  buildings.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  com¬ 
missioners  to  fix  upon  a  site,  procure  plans  for  and  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  buildings.  He  appointed  William  Findlay,  Richard  M.  Crain,  George 
Bryan,  John  B.  Gibson,  and  William  Gibbons  as  commissioners  and  they 
selected  Stephen  Mills  as  architect.  A  supplement  to  the  act,  passed  February 
7,  1812,  provided  that  all  the  offices  should  be  removed  to  Harrisburg  during 
the  month  of  April.  A  second  supplement,  passed  March  10,  1812,  directed 
“the  clerks  of  the  two  houses,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June  next  (1812),  to 
remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  all  the  papers,  records,  books  and  documents 
belonging  to  each  house  aforesaid,  together  with  whatever  furniture  may  be 
thought  fit  for  removal.”  The  Government  of  the  State  was  removed  in  all 
its  departments  in  the  year  1812,  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg,  and  the  first 
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organization  at  the  latter  place  was  in  December  of  that  year,  when  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Legislature  were  held  in  the  old  courthouse. 

Governor  Snyder  was  reelected  again  in  1814,  being  the  last  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  to  serve  three  terms.  He  defeated  Isaac  Wayne,  Federalist,  and 
George  Lattimer,  Independent,  by  20,623  majority. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  remarkably  free  from  crimes  against  officials  hold¬ 
ing  high  office,  and  yet  the  nearest  attempt  was  a  plot  to  kidnap  Governor 
Snyder,  the  crime  being  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  romantic  episodes  in 
history  of  Pennsylvania. 

Early  in  the  year  1816,  Richard  Smith,  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and 
Ann  Carson,  in  the  second  degree,  were  tried  in  Philadelphia,  before  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Jacob  Rush  and  his  associates,  for  the  murder  of  John  Carson,  her 
husband.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  Smith  and  the  acquittal  of 
Ann  Carson.  Smith  was  a  lieutenant  in  23d  Regiment  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
He  was  of  Irish  descent,  a  nephew  of  Daniel  Clark,  of  New  Orleans,  and  heir 
to  his  estate,  worth  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars.  Ann  was  the  most  capti¬ 
vating  beauty  of  the  underworld  and  the  most  notorious  character  in  the  State. 
She  married  Carson,  a  dissipated  ex-captain  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
was  nearly  twice  her  age. 

Several  years  after  this  marriage  Captain  Carson  sailed  for  China,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  for  four  or  five  years,  and  his  wife  believed  he 
had  perished  at  sea.  During  his  absence  Ann  Carson  became  infatuated  with 
the  dashing  young  Lieutenant  Smith,  who  occupied  an  apartment  in  her  home. 

In  the  fall  of  1815  Captain  Carson  appeared  at  the  home  and  his  estranged 
wife  had  no  welcome  for  him,  when  the  trio  lived  a  life  of  continual  strife. 
One  evening  in  January,  1816,  the  two  men  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Carson 
home,  when  Smith  shot  and  killed  Carson. 

Mrs.  Carson  planned  to  save  Smith  from  the  scaffold.  She  was  able  to 
command  the  services  of  the  most  desperate  criminals. 

Both  Smith  and  Mrs.  Carson  knew  that  Alderman  Binns  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  Governor  Snyder,  and  their  first  effort  was  to  bring  pressure  upon 
him  to  secure  a  pardon  for  the  condemned  man.  He  refused  to  interfere  and 
in  addition  published  a  caustic  warning  against  any  attempt  to  stay  the  course 
of  justice. 

Ann  Carson  conceived  the  scheme  to  kidnap  Binns  and  hold  him  as  a  host¬ 
age  for  Smith.  This  plan  failed.  Then  the  desperate  criminals  endeavored 
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to  coerce  Binns  into  their  measures  by  planning  to  kidnap  his  son,  who  had 
been  christened  Snyder,  for  the  then  Governor.  The  boy  was  not  quite  six 
yeras  of  age,  but  daily  went  to  his  school.  This  plot  was  communicated  to 
Binns  and  the  child  was  kept  in  his  home,  and  this  plot  also  failed.  Then 
the  notorious  and  desperate  woman  determined  to  kidnap  the  Governor  him¬ 
self,  and  keep  him  in  custody,  under  a  threat  of  being  put  to  death,  if  he  did 
not  grant  a  pardon  for  Smith. 

The  very  night  this  scheme  was  determined  on,  it  was,  through  a  lady 
cousin  of  Lieutenant  Smith’s,  communicated  to  John  Binns,  who  immediately 
dispatched  the  details  of  the  plot  to  the  Governor,  who  was  then  at  his  home 
in  Selinsgrove. 

Ann  Carson,  accompanied  by  two  ruffians,  named  “Lige”  Brown  and 
Henry  Way,  set  out  from  Philadelphia  on  horseback  to  Selinsgrove.  But  the 
Governor  had  hastened  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  swore  out  a  warrant  against 
the  woman,  and  she  was  apprehended  and  held  in  $5,000  bail,  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  her  friends.  She  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Way  escaped  from  jail 
after  nearly  killing  his  jailer,  and  was  never  captured.  Lieutenant  Smith  was 
executed.  Ann  Carson  died  in  prison,  April  27,  1824,  of  typhus  fever,  which 
she  contracted  while  nursing  other  victims  of  the  plague. 

Albert  Gallatin,  of  Fayette  County,  was  sent  to  Europe  in  1813  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Philadelphia, 
afterwards  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  Gallatin  as  his 
private  secretary. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  United  States  Senator  Michael  Leib,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Jonathan  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  County,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy ; 
he  qualified  February  28,  1814. 

October  6,  1814,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  of  Philadelphia,  qualified  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  President  James  Madison,  and,  on  March 
13,  following,  also  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  serving  in  the  dual 
position  with  great  ability. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  weak,  no  money  in  the  treasury, 
an  expensive  war,  and  the  credit  of  the  Nation  very  low.  Secretary  Dallas 
soon  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  In  1816  he  founded  the  Second  National 
Bank  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  advocated  a  protective  tariff,  which  has  ever  since 
strongly  influenced  the  political  policy  of  Pennsylvania. 
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When  the  United  States  Bank  closed  its  doors  in  1811,  a  great  demand  for 
State  banks  was  made.  Such  was  the  mania  for  local  banks  that  in  1814  a  bill 
to  charter  forty-two  of  them  was  passed,  which  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Sny¬ 
der,  but  passed  over  his  veto.  After  the  British  captured  Washington,  the 
banks  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  suspended  specie  payment,  a  measure 
which  was  promptly  followed  by  other  banks  throughout  the  country.  The 
scarcity  of  coin  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  notes  for  small  sums.  These  came  to 
be  known  as  “shinplasters.” 

A  theatre  in  Philadelphia  was  lighted  with  gas  November  25,  1816,  the  first 
such  building  in  the  United  States  to  be  lighted  with  this  fuel. 

William  Findlay,  1817-20 — Governor  Snyder  having  served  three  terms 
was  not  eligible  for  another  term.  A  convention  was  called  which  excluded  all 
officeholders,  and  all  the  counties  but  two  were  represented.  Sixty-nine  of  the 
one  hundred  thirteen  members  were  not  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 
William  Findlay,*  of  Mercersburg,  Franklin  County,  was  placed  in  nomina¬ 
tion.  He  was  then  serving  his  tenth  year  as  State  Treasurer.  A  legislative 
convention  was  held  at  Carlisle,  in  June,  1817,  and  nominated  General  Joseph 
Hiester,  a  wealthy  Berks  County  farmer.  Hiester  was  liberally  supported  by 
the  Federalists,  yet  Findlay  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  7,059.  His  oppo¬ 
nents  disputed  his  election,  the  Assembly  decided  otherwise,  and  he  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  December  16.  The  committee  to  consider  the  truth  of  the  charges  that 
he  had  not  been  fairly  elected,  proceeded  to  investigate  them.  Three  petitions 
had  been  presented;  one  from  Philadelphia,  signed  by  sixty-nine  persons, 
another  from  Lancaster  signed  by  fifty-four,  and  a  third  from  Cumberland 
signed  by  seventy-four.  The  committee  reported  that  they  found  no  evidence 
of  illegal  voting. 

An  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements  was  presented  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  by  Governor  Findlay.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  trade  began  to  develop,  and  private  enterprises  were  encouraged  for 
the  transportation  of  this  fuel  from  the  mines  to  the  markets. 

*  William  Findlay  was  born  June  20,  1768,  in  Mercersburg-.  He  was  well  educated.  He 
married  Nancy,  daughter  of  Archibald  Irwin,  and  commenced  life  as  a  farmer.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  General  Assembly  1797  until  1807,  when  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer  by 
the  Republicans,  or  Anti-Federalists.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  while  so  serving,  two  of  his  brothers,  Colonel  John  Findlay,  of  Chambersburg,  and 
General  James  Findlay,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  members  of  the  National  Congress.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  President  Jackson,  in  1828,  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  held  until  1841,  when  he  resigned. 
His  wife  having  died  July  27,  1824,  Governor  Findlay  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
the  family  of  his  son-in-law,  Governor  F.  R.  Shunk,  at  his  residence  in  Harrisburg,  where 
he  died,  November  12,  1846. 
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The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  February  18, 
1879.  This  is  now  the  flourishing  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Capitol  was  laid  on  Monday,  May  31,  1819. 
The  ceremonies  were  elaborate  and  impressive.  By  a  singular  oversight,  this 
corner  stone  was  not  marked  as  such,  and  in  after  years  it  was  not  known  at 
which  corner  of  the  building  it  was  situated. 

Governor  Findlay  did  not  complete  his  term  in  office  without  an  inquiry 
into  his  public  conduct.  Eight  charges  were  brought  against  him :  of  cor¬ 
ruptly  exercising  his  official  duties  for  his  private  interests;  of  misusing  the 
patronage  of  his  offices  to  obtain  pecuniary  advantages  for  himself,  family,  and 
friends,  and  especially  in  appointing  some  auctioneers.  Much  evidence  was 
taken  by  the  committee  and  spread  before  the  public.  The  Governor  was  com¬ 
pletely  vindicated. 

On  March  22,  1820,  occurred  the  tragedy  which  shocked  the  world,  when 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  of  Philadelphia,  the  greatest  naval  hero  then  in 
America,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Commodore  Barron. 

The  State  Government  of  Missouri  was  organized  July  19,  1820,  when 
Colonel  Alexander  McNair,  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  was  inaugurated 
the  first  Governor,  serving  in  that  office  until  1824. 

Perry  County  was  erected  from  part  of  Cumberland,  March  22,  1820. 

Joseph  Hiester,  1820-23 — The  Republicans  again  placed  Governor  Find¬ 
lay  in  nomination  at  their  convention  in  Lewistown;  the  Federalists  met  at 
Carlisle  and  again  nominated  General  Joseph  Hiester,*  of  Berks  County;  a 
third  convention  of  Republicans  met  at  Northumberland  in  December,  1820, 
and  a  majority  favored  the  nomination  of  W.  B.  Boileau  for  Governor;  to  this 
John  Binns,  the  most  influential  member,  was  opposed,  and  he  convinced  the 
delegates  that  the  nomination  of  a  third  candidate  would  result  in  the  reelection 
of  Governor  Findlay.  The  convention  adjourned  without  making  a  nomina¬ 
tion.  The  campaign  was  active,  and  Findlay  was  defeated  by  Hiester  by  only 
1,605  votes. 


♦Joseph  Hiester  was  born  in  Bern  Township,  Berks  County,  November  18,  1752.  He 
spent  his  early  days  on  a  farm,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  under 
the  supervision  of  his  pastor.  He  married  Elizabeth  Whitman,  and  went  into  the  mercan¬ 
tile  business  with  her  father,  in  Reading.  He  was  an  active  Whig,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Conference  in  Philadelphia,  June  18,  1776.  He  became  a  captain  of  militia,  and  mus¬ 
tered  a  company  for  the  Continental  Army,  was  taken  a  prisoner,  and  kept  on  the  prison 
ship  “Jersey”  for  seven  months,  when  he  was  exchanged,  only  to  be  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Germantown.  Member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1780  until  1790;  delegate  to  the  con¬ 
vention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  1787;  and  helped  frame  the  State  Constitution 
of  1790;  served  in  fifth  and  eighth  Congresses,  and  again  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
Congresses,  and  during  this  last  term  he  was  elected  Governor.  After  his  term,  he  retired 
to  private  life  in  Reading,  and  died  there,  June  10,  1832. 
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At  the  Presidential  election  in  November,  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  State 
that  made  any  opposition  to  Monroe.  This  was  based  on  his  approval  of  the 
Missouri  Bill,  and  the  anti-slavery  men  voted  for  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New 
York. 

General  Hiester  was  inaugurated  December  19,  1820.  He  profited  by  the 
errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  did  not  assume  dictatorship.  During  his  term 
there  was  an  important  advance  in  the  methods  of  conducting  business  partner¬ 
ships.  The  Governor  believed  the  Commonwealth  should  materially  aid  in 
financing  internal  improvements,  especially  those  of  water  communication. 
The  connecting  of  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  by  a  canal 
was  a  matter  of  “Great  State  as  well  as  national  importance,”  said  he,  and 
“The  judicious  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  improvement 
of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  the  facility  and  security  thereby  afforded  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  furnish  strong  inducements  for  persevering  in  the  system.”  This  opinion 
was  in  general  harmony  with  that  of  those  around  him. 

Important  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  married  women  in  the  transfer 
of  their  real  estate  were  made  at  this  time.  Three  judges  were  charged  with 
misdemeanors.  They  were :  Seth  Chapman,  Robert  Porter,  and  Walter 
Franklin.  Elaborate  articles  were  filed  against  them,  and  the  trial  was  held  by 
the  Senate,  when  they  were  all  acquitted.  The  Governor  was  interested  in 
education,  and  in  his  annual  message,  in  1821,  said:  “Above  all  it  appears 
an  imperative  duty  to  introduce  and  support  a  liberal  system  of  education  con¬ 
nected  with  some  general  religious  instruction.”  The  city  and  county  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  been  erected  into  “the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania”  in 
1818,  and  during  the  session  of  1822,  the  city  and  county  of  Lancaster  were 
erected  into  “the  second  school  district.”  These,  termed  the  Lancasterian 
System,  were  the  beginnings  of  free  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

Margaret  Junkin  Preston  was  born  in  Milton,  May  19,  1820;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  George  Junkin.  She  became  the  poetess-laureate  of  the 
South;  she  died  March  19,  1897.  David  Lewis,  of  Carlisle,  died  in  the  Belle- 
fonte  jail,  July  13;  he  was  the  renegade  robber  and  counterfeiter.  Daniel 
Boone,  native  of  Berks  County,  and  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  died  in  Missouri, 
September  26,  1820.  A  contract  was  let,  October  25,  1821,  for  the  first  lot¬ 
tery  for  the  Union  Canal  Company. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  Dauphin  County  Courthouse  for  the 
last  time  December  21,  1821,  when  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted:  “Resolved 
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by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  That  when  the  Legislature  meets 
at  the  new  State  Capitol,  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  January  next,  that  it  is 
highly  proper,  before  either  house  proceeds  to  business,  they  unite  in  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  God,  imploring  His  blessing  on  their  future  deliberations,  and 
that  the  joint  committee  already  appointed  be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  that  purpose.”  The  new  Capitol  was  occupied  on  January 
2,  1822,  when  an  elaborate  program  was  carried  out,  the  first  feature  of  which 
was  a  procession  from  the  courthouse  to  the  new  building.  Reverend  Dr. 
A.  Lochman,  of  Harrisburg,  was  the  chaplain  selected  for  the  occasion. 

l.  . t  v  : 


Capitol  First  Used  by  General  Assembly,  January  2,  1S22 

The  act  to  erect  the  Capitol  was  passed  March  18,  1816,  and  carried  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000.  A  supplement  to  the  act,  approved  February  27, 
1819,  appropriated  $70,000,  with  the  provision  that  the  Capitol  should  not 
cost  more  than  $120,000,  but  its  total  cost  finally  was  $135,000. 

The  General  Assembly,  on  February  21,  1822,  granted  an  annuity  to  Molly 
Ludwig  (Molly  Pitcher),  of  Carlisle,  heroine  of  the  Revolution.  October 
25,  1823,  has  since  been  known  as  the  “Dark  Day,”  as  candles  were  required 
throughout  the  daytime,  the  day  being  so  uncommonly  dark. 
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John  Andrew  Shueze,  1823-29 — In  1823  a  system  of  making  nomina¬ 
tions  by  conventions  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  was  inaugurated.  Before 
this  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  suggest  the 
names  of  the  candidates.  The  new  method  became  popular,  was  copied  by 
other  States,  and  usually  went  under  the  name  of  the  “Pennsylvania  System.” 

Governor  Hiester  refused  to  let  his  name  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  reelec¬ 
tion.  In  a  spirited  contest  between  George  Bryan,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  and 
John  Andrew  Shulze,*  the  latter  was  nominated.  In  the  meantime  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  met  in  Lancaster,  when  James  Buchanan  presided  at  this  convention. 
It  was  resolved :  “We,  as  Federalists,  will  support  J.  Andrew  Gregg,  of  Cen¬ 
tre  County,  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.”  Shulze  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  German  vote  and,  while  he  lost  Philadelphia  County,  he  received  25,717 
majority  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  inaugurated  December  16,  1823,  and 
in  his  first  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  he  recommended  but  one  subject 
for  their  consideration,  and  that  was  education.  An  act  was  passed  for  the 
education  of  all  children  between  six  and  fourteen  at  public  expense;  but  no 
child  to  have  more  than  three  years  of  this  privilege.  Opposition  to  this  law 
.  caused  its  repeal  in  1826. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  now  having  its  extensions  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  generally  regarded  as 
the  best  managed  transportation  system  in  the  world,  had  its  origin  in  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  chartered  March  31,  1823. 

With  the  election  of  Shulze  the  old  parties  were  broken  up,  none  of  them 
afterwards  calling  themselves  Federalists,  which  term  became  odious;  but 
from  the  ashes  there  sprang  the  great  Democratic  party  of  today.  Every  Fed¬ 
eral  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania  except  three — the  “United  States  Gazette,”  of 
Philadelphia;  the  “Village  Record,”  of  West  Chester,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
“Gazette”-— joined  in  its  support. 

In  1824  and  1825  the  Nation’s  early  friend  and  benefactor,  General  Lafa¬ 
yette,  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  former  trials  and  final  triumphs.  Governor 


*John  Andrew  Shulze  was  born  at  Tulpehocken,  Berks  County,  July  19,  1775.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  he  received  a  classical  education,  studied  theology, 
and  was  ordained  in  1796  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  for  six  years  served  as  pastor  of  sev¬ 
eral  congregations.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly;  in  1813  he  became  prothono- 
tary  of  the  new  county  of  Lebanon,  which  office  he  filled  for  eight  years;  in  1821  he  was 
again  chosen  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  following  year  to  the  State  Senate;  in 
1823  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  reelected  in  1826.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Lycoming 
County,  where  he  built  a  handsome  mansion,  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  “Shulze’s 
Polly.”  He  became  involved  in  financial  troubles,  lost  his  home,  and  in  1846  removed  to 
Lancaster,  where  he  died,  November  18,  1852. 
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Shulze  had  the  satisfaction  of  welcoming  the  hero  to  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  did  at  Morrisville  in  a  brief,  but  eloquent  address.  This  was  Lafa¬ 
yette’s  second  visit  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  event  which  produced  marked 
and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  among  the  entire  population.  Next  to  the  great 
Washington,  he  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  this  country,  and  nowhere  was 
he  made  more  welcome  than  in  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Uniontown,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized  in  Philadelphia 
December  2,  1824.  The  Harmony  Society  arrived  back  in  Philadelphia  on 
May  17,  coming  from  its  recent  home  in  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Economy, 
Beaver  County.  General  John  Bull,  veteran  officer  of  French  and  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars  died  at  Northumberland,  August  9,  1824,  aged  ninety-four 
years. 

The  question  of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  was  ordered 
to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  by  the  vote  of  March  28,  1825,  but  at  the  next 
general  election  the  question  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  44,470  to  59,813. 

The  corner  stone  of  Franklin  Institute  was  laid  in  Philadelphia  in  June, 
1825.  During  this  year  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Canal,  projected  almost 
thirty  years  previously,  although  not  commenced  until  1815,  was  completed. 
This  was  the  era  when  stupendous  plans  for  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  adopted  and  put  into  execution.  The  Union  Canal  was 
also  finished,  and  the  great  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
Ground  was  broken  at  Harrisburg  on  July  4,  1826.  A  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Internal  Improvements  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
this  year. 

In  1826  Governor  Shulze  was  renominated,  and  defeated  John  Sergeant 
at  the  election,  when  he  received  71,535  majority,  within  1,000  votes  of  all  the 
votes  cast.  This  is  the  nearest  to  an  unanimous  election  ever  known  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  was  an  era  of  good  feeling,  and  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  the 
people  had  in  him,  his  fine  character,  and  intelligence. 

The  steamboat  “Susquehanna”  exploded  while  on  an  experimental  trip  up 
the  Susquehanna  River,  when  near  Berwick,  April  27,  1826;  five  were  killed 
and  many  injured. 

In  May,  1827,  a  railroad  nine  miles  in  length  was  constructed  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  the  coal  mines.  This  was,  at  the  time,  the  longest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  railroad  in  America.  The  next  year  the  Commonwealth  determined  to 
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engage  in  railroad  building.  The  canal  extending  through  the  center  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  to  be  connected  by  a  railroad  crossing  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
and  with  Philadelphia  by  a  railroad  extending  to  Columbia.  Thus  by  railroad 
and  canal  a  system  of  highway  improved  communication  would  extend  from 


Old  Canal  Days 


the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  expenditures,  however,  were  so  rapid 
and  enormous  in  this  era  of  good  feeling  that  the  treasury  began  to  suffer.  The 
Governor  convened  the  General  Assembly  in  November,  1828,  a  month  before 
retiring  from  office,  and  explained  the  tense  situation,  but  the  time  being  short, 
he  left  his  successor  to  wrestle  with  the  problem. 

General  Jacob  Brown  died  in  Washington,  February  24,  1828.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bucks  County;  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  commanding  general 
of  the  Federal  Army  since  March  10,  1821. 

President  Adams,  on  June  4,  1828,  appointed  William  Clark,  of  Crawford 
County,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  office  he  filled  during  the 
remainder  of  the  administration.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  President  Jack- 
son,  in  1829,  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  became  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held 
until  1831. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

POLITICAL  UNREST  AND  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

George  Woee,  1829-35 — George  Wolf,*  of  Northampton  County,  was 
inaugurated  as  Governor,  December  15,  1829.  He  had  defeated  Joseph  Rit- 
ner,  of  Berks  County,  who  attempted  to  seek  this  high  office  on  the  rising  wave 
of  the  anti-Masonic  era,  which  at  this  time  changed  the  political  horizon  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation.  Wolf  won  by  a  majority  of  16,443  votes. 

When  Governor  Wolf  assumed  office  he  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  $8,300,000  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Commonwealth  since  the  first  loan 
for  public  improvements  was  authorized,  in  1821,  and  that  more  than  three 
millions  was  still  needed  to  complete  the  canals  and  railroads  in  the  system. 
The  financial  affairs  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  His  only  remedy  was  to 
push  the  public  works  to  rapid  completion,  which  was  done,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
he  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  beholding  how  far  these  improvements  went 
toward  developing  the  natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Erie  Canal, 
in  New  York,  now  had  a  worthy  rival. 

The  first  outbreak  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  anti-Masonic  episodes 
occurred  at  New  Berlin,  August  18,  1829. 

Up  to  1830  the  free  school  system  was  still  in  embryo.  The  Governor,  who 
had  been  a  teacher,  in  his  message  spoke  of  the  blessings  of  education  to  '“the 
whole  community,”  and  the  people  began  to  awaken;  public  meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  resolutions  were  passed,  and  comparisons 
with  other  States  were  made,  with  the  result  that  on  March  15,  1834,  “An  Act 
to  Establish  a  General  System  of  Education  by  Common  Schools”  was  passed. 

Matthias  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  completed  the  first  American  locomo¬ 
tive  January  8,  1831. 

In  1831,  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  United  States 
Senator,  vice  Isaac  D.  Barnard,  resigned.  Dallas  became  Attorney  General 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1833. 


*George  Wolf  was  a  native  of  Allen  Township,  Northampton  County,  where  he  was 
born  August  12,  1777.  He  received  a  classical  education,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one 
he  was  clerk  to  the  prothonotary,  and  w'as  studying  law.  President  Jefferson  appointed 
him  postmaster  of  Easton.  In  1814  he  became  a  member  of  General  Assembly;  in  1824  of 
Congress,  where  he  served  for  three  terms,  when  he  became  Governor.  President  Jackson 
appointed  him  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  1836,  and  two  years  later  President  Van 
Buren  appointed  him  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  that  city,  March 
11,  1840. 
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Juniata  County  was  erected  from  part  of  Mifflin  County  on  March  2,  1831. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  part  of  the  money  which  was 
received  from  confiscated  estates  was  given  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Dickinson  College.  This  inaugurated  a  policy  of  State  aid  for  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  in  later  years  financial  assistance  was  given  to 
various  colleges  on  condition  that  they  would  train  a  stated  number  of  men 
for  teaching.  State  aid  was  also  given  to  various  academies,  and  almost  every 
county  had  at  least  one  such  academy. 

President  Jackson  visited  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1832.  “Old  Hickory’’ 
was  enthusiastically  received  in  Philadelphia,  where  a  parade  was  held  and  a 
reception  given  in  his  honor  in  Independence  Hall. 


Foot  of  Plane,  Old  Portage  Railroad 


Governor  Wolf  strongly  defended  the  proclamation  of  President  Jackson 
against  the  nullification  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  not,  however,  a  blind 
admirer  of  the  President,  for  when  Jackson  began  his  crusade  against  the 
United  States  Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Governor  labored  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter.  This  action  caused  some  opposition  to  the  Governor  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  second  term,  but  he  was  triumphantly  reelected  in  1832,  again 
defeating  Joseph  Ritner,  who  was  renominated  by  the  Anti-Masons,  by  53,170 
majority. 
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Phineas  Davis,  of  York,  on  June  1,  1832,  delivered  the  locomotive  “York,” 
the  first  such  engine  which  burned  anthracite  coal,  and  which  won  the  prize 
offered  in  a  competition  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  Davis 
lost  his  life,  September  27,  1835,  when  the  “York”  was  thrown  off  the  track 
by  a  broken  wheel. 

Pennsylvania  had  become  flooded  with  local  and  foreign  lottery  tickets, 
and  many  memorials  were  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  against  all  form 
of  lotteries,  but  they  continued  to  thrive  until  December  31,  1833,  when  they 
were  abolished  by  law,  Pennsylvania  taking  the  lead  of  all  States  in  thus  ban¬ 
ishing  them. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  had  its  origin  in  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  in  1831,  and  was  incorporated  by  special  act  approved  April  4, 
1833.  The  corner  stone  of  the  Wyoming  Battle  Monument  was  laid  with 
impressive  ceremony  July  3,  1S33;  R  was  dedicated  July  3,  1864;  its  cen¬ 
tennial  was  celebrated  in  1878,  when  President  Hayes  honored  the  occasion 
with  his  presence.  President  Roosevelt  was  also  an  honored  guest  at  this  his¬ 
toric  monument.  The  corner  stone  of  Girard  College  was  laid  in  Philadelphia 
by  Nicholas  Biddle,  July  4,  1833.  The  first  train  over  the  Portage  Railroad 
was  run  November  26  of  that  year. 

An  act  was  passed  April  14,  1835,  for  submitting  the  question  of  calling  a 
convention  to  revise  the  Constitution,  which  was  approved  at  the  next  general 
election  by  a  vote  of  87,570  to  73,166.  On  March  29,  1836,  an  act  was  passed 
directing  the  convention. 

Joseph  Ritner,  1835-39 — Joseph  Ritner,*  of  Westmoreland  County, 
became  the  eighth  and  last  Governor  under  the  Constitution  of  1790,  when  he 
was  inaugurated,  December  15,  1835. 

Ritner  was  first  placed  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor  by  the 
Anti-Masonic  Convention,  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  in  1829,  and  he  received 
61,776  votes,  but  was  defeated  by  George  Wolf.  A  National  Convention  of 
Anti-Masons  was  held  in  Baltimore  in  September,  1831,  which  placed  a  com¬ 
plete  ticket  in  the  field.  The  following  year  the  Anti-Masons  of  Pennsylvania 
again  placed  Senator  Ritner  in  nomination,  but  he  was  again  defeated  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wolf.  In  1835  he  again  became  the  opponent  of  Governor  Wolf,  who 

♦Joseph  Ritner  was  born  in  Berks  County,  March  25,  1780.  He  began  active  life  as  a 
farmer,  with  little  advantages  of  education.  About  1802  he  removed  to  Washington 
County,  and  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  1820,  serving  six  years,  and  for  two 
years  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Elected  Governor  in  1835,  and  after 
retiring  from  that  office  he  removed  to  Cumberland  County.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Mint  by  President  Taylor.  He  died  October  16,  1869. 
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was  seeking  a  third  term.  Owing  to  serious  defection  in  party  ranks,  and  the 
further  fact  that  a  third  candidate,  in  the  person  of  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  was 
presented,  the  vote  was  divided,  and  Ritner  emerged  from  the  spirited  cam¬ 
paign  the  victor.  The  Democratic  party,  which  had  controlled  the  Common¬ 
wealth  for  thirty-three  years  met  its  first  defeat.  “Public  Education,”  the  ban¬ 
ner  under  which  Governor  Wolf  fought  his  campaign,  had  much  to  do  with  his 
defeat.  The  vote  was:  Ritner,  94,023;  Wolf,  65,804,  and  Muhlenberg, 
'  40,586. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Adams  County, 
political  history  was  now  made  in  the  old  Keystone  State.  With  both  branches 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Anti-Masons  determined  to  carry  out  their  meas¬ 
ures  with  a  high  hand.  Another  important  character  was  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  of  Lancaster,  who  Governor  Ritner  made  his  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Although  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Governor  were  “no  school  tax” 
and  “no  free  school”  men,  he  proved  to  be  an  equally  staunch  friend  of  the 
new  school  law.  In  his  message  he  favored  an  increased  State  aid  to  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  raised  from  $75,000  to  $400,- 
000  a  year.  He  was  ably  supported  in  his  policy  by  both  Stevens  and  Burrowes. 

No  sooner  did  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  open  in  December, 

1835,  than  Thaddeus  Stevens  brought  in  a  bill  entitled  “An  Act  to  Suppress 
Secret  Societies,  Bound  Together  by  Secret  and  Unlawful  Oaths,”  while  both 
Houses  were  deluged  with  petitions  “praying  God  an  investigation  into  the 
evils  of  Freemasonry.”  This  “Inquisition”  held  many  meetings,  and  a  great 
number  of  prominent  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  citizens  were  brought  before 
the  committee.  All  invariably  declined  being  qualified  or  answering  any  ques¬ 
tions.  The  investigation  continued  a  month  and  ended  in  no  result  but  the 
chagrin  of  Stevens. 

The  “Public  Ledger,”  of  Philadelphia,  was  first  published  February  29, 

1836. 

Monroe  County  was  erected  from  parts  of  Northampton  and  Pike  by  act 
of  April  1,  1836. 

The  vote  at  the  general  election,  having  been  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
convention,  that  body  was  convened  at  Harrisburg,  May  2,  1837,  and  worked 
through  seven  months  and  succeeded  in  completely  revising  the  old  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1790.  The  executive  power  was  curbed,  the  tenure  of  the  judges  lim- 
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ited,  franchise  extended,  corporate  bodies  were  controlled  through  the  General 
Assembly,  and  better  means  provided  for  amending  the  Constitution  in  the 
future.  When  the  revisions  were  voted  on  by  the  electorate,  October  9,  1838, 
they  were  carried  by  only  1,212  majority.  It  became  effective  in  January, 
1839.  Among  the  one  hundred  thirty-three  delegates  the  following  may  be 
classed  as  the  most  illustrious :  John  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been 
a  Vice  Presidential  candidate  on  the  ticket  with  Henry  Clay;  Thaddeus  Stev¬ 
ens,  of  Gettysburg;  James  Pollock,  of  Milton;  Charles  Chauncey,  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll,  James  C.  Biddle,  William  M.  Meredith,  and  Thomas  Earle,  of 
Philadelphia;  James  M.  Porter,  of  Easton;  John  Dickey,  of  Beaver;  James 
Merrill,  of  New  Berlin;  John  B.  Sterigere,  of  Norristown;  George  W.  Wood¬ 
ward,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  George  Chambers,  of  Chambersburg. 

The  first  two  years  of  Ritner’s  term  coincided  with  the  last  two  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson’s  administration.  The  financial  institutions  of  the  country  were 
in  a  weak  condition,  which  resulted  in  the  panic  of  1837. 

James  Trimble  died  at  Harrisburg,  January  26,  1837.  He  was  the  first 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  serving  sixty-seven  years,  the  long¬ 
est  record  of  service  in  public  office  in  the  United  States. 

Governor  Ritner’s  administration  was  also  charged  with  the  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  public  works  “answer  the  great  object  for  which  they  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  designed — the  public  good.”  This  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task  on  account 
of  the  financial  distress  in  the  whole  country.  A  vast  amount  of  paper  money 
had  been  issued  while  the  works  were  being  constructed,  and  the  Governor 
wanted  this  kind  of  money  reduced  to  within  “the  actual  value  and  amount  of 
its  principal.”  In  the  panic  which  ensued,  the  banks  suspended  specie  pay¬ 
ment,  and  paper  money  was  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  as  gold  and  silver 
had  been  forced  out  of  circulation. 

The  first  train  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  to  cross  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  over  its  bridge  entered  Harrisburg  January  16,  1839. 

David  Rittenhouse  PorTKR,  1839-45 — In  the  campaign  of  1838  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ritner  was  renominated  by  the  Fusionist  Whig- Anti-Masonic- Abolition¬ 
ist  party,  and  David  Rittenhouse  Porter,*  of  Huntingdon,  received  the  nomi- 


*David  Rittenhouse  Porter  was  born  near  Norristown,  October  31,  1788.  He  was  the 
sixth  son  of  General  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Parker  Porter,  his  father  being  a  hero  of  the 
Revolution.  David  received  a  classical  education,  and  became  an  assistant  to  his  father, 
who  was  surveyor  general.  He  also  studied  law,  but  on  account  of  poor  health,  he 
removed  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  engaged  in  the  iron  business.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
to  General  Assembly;  in  1821  he  was  prothonotary  of  Huntingdon  County;  in  1836  he  was 
chosen  State  Senator,  which  office  he  was  enjoying  when  elected  Governor.  He  returned 
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nation  of  the  Democratic  organization.  The  campaign  was  one  of  vituperation 
and  personal  abuse  of  the  candidates  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American 
politics. 

Buckshot  War — When  the  news  of  the  election  became  known  it  showed 
that  Porter  had  been  elected  the  first  Governor  under  the  Constitution  of  1838, 
by  a  majority  of  5,504  votes.  Immediately  thereafter  Thomas  H.  Burrowes, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
State  Committee,  issued  a  circular  to  the  “Friends  of  Governor  Ritner,”  calling 

upon  them  to  “treat  the  elec¬ 
tion  on  October  9  as  if  it 
had  never  taken  place.” 
This  circular  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  defeated  Anti- 
Masonic  candidates  contested 
the  seats  of  their  successful 
Democratic  competitors  011 
the  slightest  pretext.  Then 
occurred  a  disgraceful  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  annals  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  “Buckshot  War.” 

Thaddeus  Stevens  said 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Get¬ 
tysburg  that  “the  Anti- 
Masons  would  organize  the 
House,  and  if  Porter  were 
declared  elected  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  would  elect  Canal  Com¬ 
missioners  for  three  years, 
and  then  adjourn  before  date 
fixed  for  the  inauguration,  and  that  Porter  would  never  be  Governor.”  At 
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to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  erected  a  large  furnace  at  Harrisburg,  the  first  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Governor  Porter’s  brother,  George  Bryan  Porter,  served  as  Governor  of  Michigan 
Territory,  1832  until  his  death,  July  18,  1834;  another  brother,  James  Madison  Porter,  dis¬ 
tinguished  judge,  of  Northampton  County,  was  the  founder  of  Lafayette  College,  and  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President  Tyler,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate.  A  son  of 
Governor  Porter,  William  Augustus  Porter,  served  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
another  son,  Horace,  won  distinction  in  the  Civil  War,  as  aide  to  General  Grant,  and  later 
was  Ambassador  to  France.  Governor  Porter  died  at  Harrisburg,  August  6,  1867. 
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the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  many  persons  flocked  to 
Harrisburg  to  witness  the  result  of  the  struggle. 

The  House  then  consisted  of  one  hundred  members,  eight  of  whom  were 
from  Philadelphia,  whose  seats  were  contested,  and  of  the  remaining  number 
forty-eight  were  Democrats  and  forty-four  Anti-Masonic  Whigs.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Senate  belonged  to  the  latter  party  and  organized  by  electing  Charles 
B.  Penrose,  of  Carlisle,  as  Speaker.  In  the  House  the  clerk  read  the  returns 
given  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  when  he  came  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  County,  it  was  discovered  the  legal  returns  had  been  withheld  and 
fraudulent  ones  substituted,  as  had  been  anticipated.  Thus  the  legal  majority 
witnessed  the  organization  of  the  House  by  their  rivals,  and  they  became  con¬ 
testants.  The  Democrats  then  produced  and  read  the  true  returns,  as  certified 
by  the  prothonotary  of  Philadelphia,  which  action  seated  both  sets  of  the  con¬ 
testing  members,  and  caused  the  wildest  excitement. 

Stevens  moved  that  the  House  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  when 
Thomas  S.  Cunningham,  of  Beaver  County,  was 
declared  elected,  conducted  to  the  chair,  and  took 
his  seat.  The  Democrats  elected  William  Hop¬ 
kins,  of  Washington  County,  Speaker,  and  two 
members  escorted  him  to  the  platform,  already 
occupied  by  Cunningham.  With  this  double¬ 
headed  organization,  the  members  were  sworn 
in  by  the  respective  officers,  fifty-two  who  had 
supported  Cunningham,  and  fifty-six  who  had 
voted  for  Hopkins.  Both  Houses  then  adjourned 
until  next  day  at  10  o’clock. 

The  Cunningham  party  did  not  wait  until 
the  appointed  time,  but  met  again  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  Speaker  called  Mr.  Spackman, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  the  chair.  This  offended  the  spectators  from  that  city, 
who  were  among  those  in  the  lobby,  and  they  rushed  to  the  platform,  carried 
Spackman  from  it,  and  sat  him  down  in  the  aisle.  This  interference  from  out¬ 
siders  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  rump  House,  and  it  adjourned  amid  great 
confusion. 

While  the  foregoing  incidents  were  transpiring  in  the  House,  there  were 
contests  for  seats  in  the  Senate  from  several  districts.  Upon  the  floor  were 
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Burrowes,  Stevens  and  others,  the  former  with  the  minority  returns.  The 
rear  of  the  chamber  was  crowded  with  enraged  citizens,  especially  toward 
those  who  were  working  to  seat  Hanna  and  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  in  place 
of  those  legally  entitled  to  the  seats.  Threats  of  violence  were  heard,  and 
when  the  clerk  reached  the  Philadelphia  districts,  Charles  Brown,  who  had 
been  elected  on  the  majority  return,  arose  and  presented  to  the  Speaker  what 
he  said  was  a  copy  of  the  true  return,  alleging  the  other  false.  The  crowd 
insisted  that  Brown  be  heard,  and  he  was  allowed  to  proceed,  the  crowd 
shouting  and  threatening  violence  to  Penrose,  Burrowes,  and  Stevens.  The 
scene  now  was  one  of  fearful  confusion,  disorder,  and  terror,  and  Speaker 
Penrose,  unable  to  stem  the  current  any  longer,  abandoned  his  post,  and  with 
Stevens  and  Burrowes  escaped  through  a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  Senate  then  adjourned  until  next  day. 

Governor  Ritner  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  “a  lawless,  infuriated, 
armed  mob,  from  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Adams,  and  other 
places,  have  assembled  at  the  seat  of  government  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
disturbing,  interrupting,  and  overawing  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  of  preventing  its  proper  organization  and  the  peaceful  and  free  discharge 
of  its  duties.  This  mob  had  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  threatened  the 
lives  of  members  and  it  still  remained  in  the  city  in  force,  etc.”  He  then  called 
on  the  civil  authorities,  the  militia  force,  and  the  citizens  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  instant  duty. 

Friends  of  the  Governor  seized  the  State  Arsenal,  and  the  city  was  soon 
filled  with  intense  alarm.  Sheriff  William  Cochran,  of  Dauphin  County,  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  stated  that  at  no  time  had  there  been  any  riotous 
proceedings,  nor  any  disturbances  which  rendered  necessary  his  interposition 
as  a  civil  officer  to  preserve  peace. 

The  following  day,  December  5,  the  Governor  made  a  requisition  on  Major 
General  Robert  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  commanding  the  1st  Division 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  to  furnish  sufficient  number  of  his  command  to  “Quell 
this  insurrection.”  General  Patterson  procured  from  the  Franklin  Arsenal  a 
supply  of  the  regular  ammunition  for  infantry,  which  was  then  buckshot,  and 
this  gave  the  name  “Buckshot  War”  to  the  catastrophe. 

Patterson’s  command,  about  100  strong,  arrived  in  Harrisburg  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  the  8th,  and  the  next  afternoon  800  troops  arrived.  These  were 
paraded  through  the  streets,  and  the  general  and  his  staff  reported  to  the  Gov- 
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ernor.  His  door  was  locked  and  barred,  and  the  general  could  not  gain  admit¬ 
tance  until  his  presence  was  made  known  to  the  Governor  from  a  second-story 
window.  The  Governor  and  five  members  of  his  cabinet  asked  the  general 
many  questions,  among  them,  if  he  would  obey  an  order  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative,  and  that  he  had  not  come  on  a 
political  mission,  nor  would  he  sustain  a  party  clearly  in  the  wrong.  He  was 
then  asked  if  he  would  obey  any  order  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  He 
replied  that  he  would  not  for  two  reasons :  they  had  two  Speakers,  he  did  not 
know  the  right  one,  and  he  would  not  obey  a  Speaker  anyway,  as  he  had  no 
right  to  give  an  order.  The  general  said  he  would  obey  only  the  Governor, 
and  then  only  when  the  Governor  gave  him  an  order  he  had  a  right  to  give. 
He  further  said,  if  ordered  to  fire,  he  would  refuse,  nor  would  he  permit  a 
single  shot  to  be  fired  except  in  self  defense,  if  assailed  by  the  rebels,  or  in  the 
protection  of  public  property.  The  conference  ended  abruptly. 

The  Governor  then  called  upon  Captain  Sumner,  in  command  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Barracks,  for  troops,  but  he  refused  to  send  them  to  interfere  in  political 
troubles.  The  Governor  also  wrote  to  President  Van  Buren,  laying  before  him 
a  full  account  of  the  affair,  requesting  the  President  to  take  such  measures  as 
would  protect  the  Commonwealth  against  violence.  He  also  named  those  who 
were  active  in  the  trouble. 

General  Patterson  and  his  troops  were  ordered  home,  and  a  requisition 
was  made  upon  Major  General  Alexander,  of  the  nth  Division  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Militia,  who  was  a  resident  of  Carlisle,  and  an  ultra  Whig  in  politics. 
Out  of  three  companies  only  sixty-seven  men  responded.  This  battalion, 
under  Colonel  Willis  Foulk,  marched  from  Carlisle  to  Harrisburg,  arriving 
on  the  15th.  There  never  had  been  occasion  for  soldiers,  and  now  as  the 
Carlisle  troops  arrived  the  disturbance  in  the  General  Assembly  was  nearing 
an  end,  and  the  soldiers  regarded  the  trip  as  a  frolic. 

On  December  17,  Messrs.  Chester  Butler  and  John  Sturdevant,  of  Luzerne, 
and  John  Montelius,  of  Union  County,  three  legally  elected  Whigs,  aban¬ 
doned  their  Anti-Masonic  associates,  and  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
“Hopkins  House,”  which  gave  it  a  legal  quorum  over  and  above  the  eight 
Democrats  from  Philadelphia,  whose  rights  the  “Rump  House”  disputed. 
Finally,  on  the  27th,  Senator  Michler,  of  Northampton,  submitted  a  resolution 
that  the  House  was  legally  organized,  which  was  adopted  by  the  close  vote 
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of  seventeen  to  sixteen.  The  committee  called  for  in  the  resolution  informed 
the  Governor  that  the  General  Assembly  was  organized. 

With  this  reconciliation  the  returns  were  opened  and  read;  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  declared  carried,  and  the*  election  of  David  Rittenhouse 
Porter,  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  promulgated. 

The  animosity,  however,  still  existed,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
committees  to  inquire  in  the  causes  of  the  disturbances.  Stevens,  the  ring¬ 
leader,  refused  to  be  reconciled,  and  absented  himself  several  months.  It  was 
not  until  May  8  that  his  colleague  announced  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  now  in  his 
seat  and  ready  to  take  the  requisite  qualifications.  Objection  was  made,  and  a 
resolution  offered  that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  a  seat  by  his  contempt  to 
the  House,  and  by  the  virtual  resignation  of  his  character  as  a  representative. 
Stevens  demanded  that  the  oath  be  administered.  The  vote  was  delayed,  and 
after  a  third  demand,  he  was  declared  “not  entitled  to  his  seat.”  This  vacancy 
caused  another  election,  when  Mr.  Stevens  was  again  returned  and  was  duly 
qualified. 

Senator  Penrose,  as  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  issued  a  manifesto  “To  the 
People  of  the  State,”  explaining  his  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  Decem¬ 
ber  4.  Subsequently  a  number  of  pamphlets  appeared,  chiefly  of  the  facetious 
class,  which  attempted  to  make  a  farce  of  what  might  have  resulted  in  a  very 
serious  affair.  In  one  of  these  pamphlets  Secretary  Burrowes  was  severely 
criticized  for  withholding  the  legal  returns ;  Speaker  Penrose  for  the  violation 
of  his  duty;  and  six  Senators  were  denounced  as  traitors,  and  the  last  para¬ 
graph  was :  “Finally,  if  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  claimed  to  be  ‘all  the 
decency,’  and  were  the  first  to  cry  out  mob,  had  behaved  themselves  honorably 
and  honestly,  there  would  have  been  no  ‘Buckshot  War,’  and  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  so  soon  been  compelled  to  witness  the  ‘Last  Kick  of  Anti- 
Masonry.’  ” 

The  piper  was  now  to  pay  and  it  took  many  years  to  heal  the  political 
sores.  The  Anti-Masonic  crusade  had  come  to  an  end,  and  from  that  affair 
Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship,  those  “twin  sisters  of  iniquity,”  as  Stevens 
designated  them,  thrived  more  than  ever.  The  term  “Buckshot  War”  was  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  its  leaders. 

Senator  Porter  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  January  15,  1839,  and  after 
the  excitement  was  over,  it  was  seriously  considered  whether  Stevens,  Bur¬ 
rowes,  and  Fenn  should  not  be  tried,  for  treason. 
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Clarion  County  was  erected  from  parts  of  Venango  and  Armstrong  coun¬ 
ties  by  act  of  March  11,  and  on  June  21,  1839,  Clinton  County  was  erected 
from  Lycoming  and  Centre. 

Governor  Porter’s  efforts  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
to  secure  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  drew  upon  him  national 
attention,  and  were  frequently  noticed  in  Europe,  where  many  of  the  State 
obligations  were  held.  By  his  recommendation  the  act  of  1840  required  the 
interest  to  be  paid  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent.  Refusal  to  do  so  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  charters.  Some  banks  resumed,  others  tried 
to  do  so,  but  were  compelled  to  close  their  doors,  while  a  few  refused  to  obey 
the  law.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  newspapers  of  this  period  all  pub¬ 
lished  rates  of  discount  and  descriptions  of  counterfeit  notes,  and  these  were 
consulted  by  the  people  when  they  paid  or  received  paper  money. 

Governor  Porter  was  reelected  in  1841.  His  opponents  were:  John 
Banks,  Whig,  and  F.  J.  Lamoyne,  Abolitionist.  Porter’s  majority  was  22,268. 

An  attempt  to  coerce  the  banks  to  specie  payments,  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
was  unsuccessful,  the  Commonwealth  having  made  no  adequate  provision  for 
the  redemption  of  the  small  notes,  called  “relief  notes.”  A  few  city  banks 
resumed;  others  failed;  the  country  banks  generally  remained  in  a  state  of 
suspension,  and  the  relief  notes,  at  discount  of  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent., 
formed  the  only  currency  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  During  this  year 
Pennsylvania  made  only  a  partial  payment,  in  depreciated  funds,  of  the  semi¬ 
annual  interest  on  her  stocks,  and  her  credit,  hitherto  sustained  with  difficulty, 
sunk  with  that  of  other  delinquent  States.  Acts  of  1842  and  1843,  especially 
the  Tax  Law  of  July,  1842,  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  replenish  the 
exhausted  treasury,  and  resuscitate  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
measures  had  been  strongly  urged  by  Governor  Wolf. 

Governor  Porter  was  most  zealous  in  his  effort  to  restrict  the  spread  of 
corporations.  He  recommended  that  they  be  limited  to  cases  of  undoubted 
public  utility,  where  individual  capital  and  enterprise  were  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  intended,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  control  or 
abolish  them  be  at  all  times  expressly  reserved. 

The  Reading  Railroad  was  opened  for  traffic  February  10,  1842.  The 
German  Catholic  Brotherhood  founded  St.  Mary’s,  in  Elk  County,  December 
8  of  the  same  year. 
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The  financial  crash,  which  he  tried  to  avert,  came  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  his  second  term,  when,  on  August  i,  1843,  the  Commonwealth  was  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt.  Notes  for  interest  were  issued. 

Wyoming  County  was  erected  from  Luzerne  County  by  act  of  April ,  4, 
1842;  Carbon  was  formed  from  Northampton  and  Monroe,  March  13,  1843, 
and  Elk  was  organized  from  Jefferson,  Clearfield,  and  McKean,  April  18, 

.  1843- 

Between  the  years  1843  an(t  1844  a  spirit  of  turbulence,  riot,  and  disorder 
seemed  prevalent  throughout  the  United  States,  and  Pennsylvania  felt  the 
influence.  A  new  party  had  arisen,  the  Native  American,  which  insisted  that 
only  native-born  citizens  should  be  elected  to  public  office.  The  partisans  held 
a  public  meeting  in  Kensington,  May  3,  1844.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  district,  and  the  latter  attacked  the  meeting  in  large  force.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th,  when  the  Irish  renewed  the  attack,  using 
bricks  and  firearms.  One  Native  American  was  killed  and  several  were 
wounded.  The  following  day  the  Native  Americans  held  an  indignation  meet¬ 
ing  in  Independence  Square,  when  the  speakers  exhorted  peace,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  crowd  marched  to  Kensington,  where  a  serious  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
a  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Although  the  militia,  under  General 
Cadwalader,  appeared,  the  rioting  continued,  several  Catholic  churches  were 
burned  and  property  destroyed.  On  May  10,  Governor  Porter  arrived.  Militia 
had  been  called  by  his  proclamation  and  organized  under  Major  General  Pat¬ 
terson.  The  Governor  was  able  to  restore  order,  but  not  until  property  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  $100,000  had  been  destroyed. 

The  hostility  smouldered  only  to  break  out  anew  again  in  July.  On  the 
evening  of  the  6th  persons  were  discovered  carrying  arms  and  ammunition 
into  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  in  Southwark.  Crowds  demanded  to 
search  the  edifice,  and  a  cannon,  charged  with  slugs,  was  fired  against  the 
church.  When  those  inside  the  church  marched  out  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  mob.  All  might  have  been  well  had  not  the  militia  appeared  at  this 
moment  and  attempted  to  clear  the  streets  with  fixed  bayonets,  when  someone 
hurled  a  brick  at  the  soldiers.  The  order  to  fire  was  given,  and  two  volleys 
were  sent  into  the  crowd,  several  being  killed.  The  mob  procured  artillery  and 
small  arms,  and  a  sanguinary  street  battle  ensued,  which  continued  through 
the  night  and  the  next  day.  Two  soldiers  and  seven  citizens  were  killed  and 
many  others  wounded.  The  militia  was  withdrawn,  and  the  most  serious  riot 
in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  suppression  of  these 
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riots  was  among  the  last  acts  of  Governor  Porter’s  administration,  and  the 
courage  and  decision  displayed  by  his  personal  presence  was  generally  com¬ 
mended  and  long  remembered. 

On  April  27,  1844,  the  “State  in  Schuylkill”  was  incorporated,  having 
been  organized  May  1,  1732.  It  is  still  active  and  is  now  the  oldest  social 
organization  in  America.  The  deluded  “Millerites”  anxiously  awaited  the  end 
of  the  world  to  occur  October  22,  1844. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention,  in  May,  1844,  nominated  George 
Mifflin  Dallas,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
James  K.  Polk.  Henry  Clay  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
there  was  much  excitement  during  the  campaign.  The  leaders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  were  Dallas,  James  Buchanan,  and  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  all  of 
Pennsylvania.  Polk  and  Dallas  carried  the  election ;  Buchanan  resigned  from 
the  United  States  Senate  to  become  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  this  event  to 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Democracy 
in  Pennsylvania.  Simon  Cameron,  at  that  time  a  Democrat,  succeeded  him  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  when  he  began  one  of  the  most  picturesque  political 
careers  in  the  political  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  Rawx  Skunk,  1845-48 — Governor  Porter,  having  served  the 
two  terms  allowed  by  the  new  Constitution, 
he  could  not  succeed  himself,  and  Francis 
Rawn  Shunk,*  of  Montgomery  County, 
succeeded  him  in  that  high  office.  His 
opponents  were :  Joseph  Markle,  Whig, 
and  F.  J.  Lamoyne,  Abolitionist.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  plurality  of  4,282  votes.  He  was 
inaugurated  January  21,  1845.  Governor 
Shunk  had  considerable  experience  with 
the  duties  of  his  office,  having  served  as 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  under 
Governor  Porter,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  until  1842,  when  he 

♦Francis  Rawn  Shunk  was  born  at  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  October  7.  1788.  His 
grandfather  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  Palatinate,  about  1715.  His  parents 
were  poor  and  Francis  had  an  early  struggle  for  an  education.  He  became  a  teacher  at 
fifteen,  and  later  served  as  an  apprentice  to  Andrew  Porter,  surveyor  general,  when  he 
also  began  the  study  of  law.  He  marched  to  the  defense  of  Baltimore  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Upon  his  return  he  became  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  in  1S16  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  and  in  1839  was  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  under  his  predecessor. 
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removed  to  Pittsburgh  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  His  term  of  office 
as  Governor  almost  coincides  with  that  of  James  K.  Polk  as  President. 

His  administration  was  not  specially  eventful,  the  entire  attention  of  the 
people  being  drawn  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  During  his  tenure  of  office  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  was  greatly  improved;  married 
women  were  given  the  rights  of  property ;  the  divorce  laws  were  changed ;  and 
a  determined  effort  was  made  against  the  evil  tendency  of  special  legislation. 
In  1846  a  Whig  hurricane  swept  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senate  was  in  control 
of  that  party.  A  disagreement  arose  between  the  Democratic  Governor  and 
these  Whigs  over  several  judicial  nominations,  especially  that  of  Judge  White, 
of  the  Indiana- Armstrong  District,  which  resulted  in  an  amendment  to  the 
reform  Constitution  making  all  the  judges  in  Pennsylvania  elective. 

On  April  10,  1845,  ^ie  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  visited  by  its  first  great  fire, 
which  burned  over  a  space  of  fifty-six  acres  of  the  business  and  residential  sec¬ 
tions,  destroying  982  buildings,  valued  at  $1,500,000,  with  a  personal  prop¬ 
erty  loss  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Telegraphic  communication  was  completed  on  January  5,  1846,  between 
Harrisburg  and  Lancaster;  on  December  29,  following,  the  first  telegraphic 
message  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  was  sent  by  General  Bowman  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  April  12, 

1846.  The  “Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin”  was  first  published  April  12, 

1847.  The  first  T-rails  in  America  were  rolled  at  the  Montour  Mills  in  Dan¬ 
ville  during  the  year  1845. 

Blair  County  was  erected  from  parts  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford,  by  act 
of  February  26,  1846;  and  Sullivan  County  was  erected  from  part  of  Lycom¬ 
ing,  March  15,  1847. 

The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  was  organized  in  Philadelphia, 
December  10,  1847. 

When  President  Polk  became  the  Chief  Executive  he  named  United  States 
Senator  Robert  James  Walker  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  a  native 
of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania. 

WiXvMOT’s  Proviso- — It  was  during  the  time  that  the  debates  were  being 
held  in  Congress  over  the  annexation  of  Texas  that  David  Wilmot,  of 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  had  his  name  more  generally  involved  in  the  political 
discussion  of  the  country  than  that  of  any  other  statesman.  Wilmot  was  then 
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David  Wilmot 


in  Congress  representing  the  Twelfth  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Bradford,  Susquehanna,  and  Tioga.  There  existed  much  friction  with  Mexico 
over  the  boundary  line,  also  ominous  signs  of  a  determined  effort  to  extend 
slavery  beyond  its  then  existing  limits,  tariff  agitation,  trouble  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  Oregon  region,  and  other  grave  questions  of  national  import. 

The  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  was 
favored  by  Wilmot  and  his  party.  A  bill 
was  introduced  August  8,  1846,  which 
authorized  the  placing  of  $2,000,000  at  the 
disposal  of  President  Polk  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  peace  with  Mexico  and  the 
crucial  hour  in  our  history  had  arrived. 

The  prospect  of  the  erection  of  future  slave 
States  out  of  Mexican  territory  aroused 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North, 
and  among  the  most  pronounced  of  the 
dozen  or  more  anti-slavery  Democrats  was 
Wilmot. 

At  a  conference  of  anti-slavery  Democrats  was  presented  what  became 
known  as  “Wilmot  Proviso/'’  of  which  the  text  was  a  repetition  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  proviso  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  except  that  it  was  framed  for  the  present 
situation.  The  following  is  the  full  text :  “Provided,  that  as  an  expressed 
and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  that  may  be  nego¬ 
tiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the  moneys  herein 
appropriated,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
part  of  such  territory,  except  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  be  first  duly 
convicted.” 

When  offered  by  Wilmot  the  proviso  produced  the  utmost  consternation  in 
the  House,  as  many  members  had  become  alarmed  at  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
in  their  districts.  The  House  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  both  sides  the  proviso  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty-three  to 
sixty-four,  the  Democrats  of  the  North  supporting  it  with  but  three  exceptions. 
An  effort  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  remove  the  proviso,  but  the  last  day  of 
the  session  the  gavel  fell  while  the  proviso  was  being  debated,  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  bill  was  defeated  by  speaking  against  time  in  the  Senate. 
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Wilmot  was  vehemently  assailed  by  most  of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  but  the 
growing  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North  only  served  to  inspire  Wilmot  in 
his  great  battle,  and  he  developed  wonderful  power  as  a  public  disputant.  His 
contest  for  reelection  in  1848  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  Nation,  and 
his  triumph  did  much  to  strengthen  the  anti-slavery  movement  throughout  the 
North. 

Opposition  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  finally  forced  as  a  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  party.  When  Wilmot  came  up  for  reelection  in  1850  he  was  nominated 
at  the  Democratic  primaries,  but  the  newspapers  opposed  him  and  his  defeat 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  desired  the  success  of  the 
Democracy  against  him,  and  it  appeared  as  if  a  Whig  was  sure  to  be  elected. 
Conservative  Democrats  suggested  that  both  the  Democratic  candidates  with¬ 
draw  and  select  another  upon  whom  all  could  unite.  Wilmot  promptly  agreed 
on  condition  that  the  one  nominated  would  sustain  his  anti-slavery  faith  and  be 
personally  acceptable  to  himself.  He  was  asked  to  suggest  a  man,  and  he 
named  Galusha  A.  Grow,  then  a  young  member  of  the  bar  in  Susquehanna 
County,  who  had  studied  law  with  him.  Young  Grow  was  found  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  in  his  mountain  retreat  and  hurried  back  to  make  his  battle.  He  was 
elected  and  became  the  Speaker  of  Congress  in  the  trying  days  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  year  Wilmot  retired  from  Congress  he  succeeded  Hon.  Horace  Will- 
ston  on  the  bench  of  the  judicial  district  then  composed  of  Bradford,  Susque¬ 
hanna  and  Sullivan  counties,  and  ably  served  in  that  capacity  until  1857,  when 
he  resigned  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  against  William  F. 
Packer,  by  whom  he  was  defeated.  xAiter  his  defeat,  Wilmot,  by  appointment 
of  Governor  Pollock,  resumed  his  place  on  the  bench  and  served  until  1861. 

During  the  second  year  of  Governor  Shunk’s  administration  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  begun.  Pennsylvania  sent  into  the  service  six  regiments  of  infan¬ 
try.  The  first  was  mustered  at  Pittsburgh,  December  15,  1846,  by  Colonel 
Wynkoop;  the  second,  also  at  Pittsburgh,  January  5,  1847,  by  Colonel  Roberts, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  John  W.  Geary.  The  story  of  this  war  is  told 
in  another  volume. 

Governor  Shunk  was  unanimously  nominated  for  reelection  in  1847.  He 
was  opposed  by  General  James  Irvin,  of  Centre  County;  E.  J.  Reigart,  Native 
American,  and  F.  J.  Lamoyne,  Abolitionist;  he  was  elected  by  17,933  plurality 
over  Irvin. 
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In  July  following  his  second  inauguration,  the  Governor  had  a  violent 
attack  of  a  pulmonary  disease,  from  which  he  had  for  some  time  suffered.  On 
the  9th  he  addressed  a  pathetic  letter  from  his  death  bed  to  the  people  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  resigned  his  office.  He  said :  “In  taking  leave  of  you  under 
circumstances  so  solemn,  accept  my  gratitude  for  the  confidence  you  have 
reposed  in  me.  My  prayer  is  that  peace,  virtue,  intelligence,  and  religion  may 
pervade  all  your  borders;  that  the  free  institutions  you  have  inherited  from 
your  ancestors  may  remain  unimpaired  till  the  latest  posterity;  that  the  same 
kind  Providence  which  has  already  so  signally  blessed  you  may  conduct  you  to 
a  still  higher  state  of  individual  and  social  happiness;  and  when  the  world  shall 
close  upon  you,  as  I  feel  it  soon  about  to  close  upon  me,  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  consolations  of  the  Christian’s  faith,  and  be  gathered,  without  a  wanderer 
lost,  into  the  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd  above.”  Governor  Shunk  died, 
deeply  lamented,  July  30,  at  Harrisburg. 

William  Freame  Johnston,  1848-52 — The  Constitution  required  that 

the  vacancv  in  the  office  of  Governor  must  occur  at  least  three  calendar  months 
* 

before  election  day  to  enable  the  electorate  to  fill  the  office  at  the  next  general 
election,  and  Governor  Shunk,  realizing  that  his  end  was  close  at  hand, 
resigned  on  Sunday,  July  9,  which  was  the  last  day  on  which  he  could  assure 
an  election  for  his  successor  in  October. 

William  Freame  Johnston,*  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  who  was  the  next  in 
rank,  did  not  appear  at  Harrisburg  until  the  26th,  leaving  a  period  of  seven¬ 
teen  days  absolutely  without  a  chief  executive.  Johnston  became  the  first 
Whig  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  for 
the  full  term  and  defeated  Morris  Longstreth,  Democrat,  of  Montgomery 
County,  and  E.  B.  Gazzam,  Free  Soil  candidate.  At  the  election,  October  2, 
1847,  Johnston  was  successful  by  the  narrow  margin  of  297  plurality.  This 


*William  Freame  Johnston  was  born  at  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1808.  His  grandfather,  a  Scotchman,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  the 
British  service;  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  William  Freame,  came  to  this  country  with 
General  Wrolfe,  engaged  in  the  Quebec  campaign,  and  then  settled  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Alexander  Johnston,  father  of  the  Governor,  died  in  1872,  aged  100  years,  and  at 
this  time  was  the  oldest  Freemason  in  the  United  States,  having  been  initiated  seventy- 
seven  years  before  in  Ireland.  An  elder  brother  of  the  Governor  was  killed  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  another  brother  commanded  the  93d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War. 
William  received  a  good  education,  studied  law,  and  practiced  in  Armstrong  County.  He 
was  district  attorney  and  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  where  he  gained  an  enviable 
reputation;  in  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  of  which  he  at  once  was  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader,  and  was  elected  president.  After  his  term  as  the  Chief  Executive,  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  became  interested  in  developing  the  oil  region 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  Civil  War  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  defenses 
of  Pittsburgh.  President  Johnson  appointed  him  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  but 
he  failed  of  confirmation.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  October  25,  1872. 
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is  the  closest  election  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  nicknamed  “His  Accidency.” 

Governor  Johnston  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  soon  witnessed  great  prosperity 
in  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  agricultural  sections.  The  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  called  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  insane  poor, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  at  Harrisburg,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  was  begun  in  1848,  the  first  such  building  in  Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  visited  Harrisburg  and  was  received 
by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Administration  with  becoming  cordiality.  He 
addressed  the  Legislature  and  was  well  received. 

Lawrence  County  was  erected  from  parts  of  Beaver  and  Mercer  by  act  of 

March  20,  1849. 

When  Zachary  Taylor  became 
President  he  appointed  William 
Morris  Meredith,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  first  strike  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  miners  occurred  in  the 
Schuylkill  district,  May  11,  1849, 
six  months  after  the  formation  of 
the  first  union  of  miners  by  John 
Bates.  The  strike  was  led  by 
Bates  in  person,  and  affected  only 
the  lower  region  of  three  districts. 

During  this  year  considerable  ex- 
a\  liiiam  m.  31  ei edith.  citement  existed  in  Pittsburgh  and 

vicinity,  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  which  obstructed  the  river  to  navigation  in  time  of  high 
water.  Appeals  for  relief  were  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  Congress,  and 
finally  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Measures,  however,  were 
adopted  which  removed  all  objections. 

Fulton  County  was  erected  from  Bedford  County  April  19,  1850,  and 
Montour  County  was  erected  from  Columbia  May  3  of  the  same  year. 

During  his  administration,  and  following  his  suggestions,  twenty-nine 
volumes  of  the  “Colonial  Records”  and  “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  containing 
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the  records  and  transactions  of  the  Provincial  and  State  government  from  1682 
to  1790,  were  published.  This  work  has  been  continued,  and  only  recently  the 
seventh  series  of  the  “Archives”  appeared,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  are  being 
prepared  for  publication. 

In  1851,  Robert  McClelland,  a  native  of  Greencastle,  Franklin  County, 
became  the  ninth  Governor  of  Michigan,  and  he  was  reelected. 

Governor  Johnston,  a  Whig,  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  slave 
power.  In  Pennsylvania  an  act  was  passed  which  prohibited  judges  from 
executing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1793,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  the  jails 
for  the  detention  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  privilege  of  non-residents  to  keep 
slaves  temporarily  in  the  Commonwealth  was  also  cancelled.  The  Federal 
act  of  1850  authorized  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  turn  over  a  Negro 
to  anybody  who  claimed  him  as  an  escaped  slave.  For  years  the  fugitive  slave 
had  felt  safe  when  he  reached  Pennsylvania ;  but  now  he  had  to  flee  to  Canada. 
In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  “Underground  Railroad.” 

Two  great  fires  occurred  in  1850,  when  on  July  9,  367  houses  were 
destroyed  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  December  1 5  the  greater  portion  of  Carbon- 
dale  was  consumed  by  flames. 

Anti-Slavery  Movement — The  institution  of  slaverv  arose  in  the  davs 
of  savagery,  when  some  victorious  chieftain,  wiser  than  the  rest,  concluded 
that  instead  of  eating  his  captures  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  and  make 
them  work  for  him.  Slavery  as  a  commercial  proposition  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  begun  within  the  domain 
of  the  United  States  in  1619,  when  a  Dutch  trader  sold  twenty  Negroes  to  the 
Virginia  settlers.  It  was  not  only  sanctioned,  but  promoted  by  the  English 
Government,  as  it  had  been  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments  for  a 
hundred  years  before.  Slavery  was  recognized  by  law  in  Virginia  in  1620;  in 
Massachusetts  in  1641;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  1650;  New  York 
in  1656;  Maryland  in  1663,  and  New  Jersey  in  1665.  Negro  slavery  existed 
among  the  Dutch  on  South  River,  as  a  convict  from  Manhattan  was  sentenced 
to  serve  with  the  blacks  on  that  river.  Both  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  owned 
slaves.  Some  were  here  as  early  as  1639  and  were  chiefly  owned  in  and  near 
Philadelphia.  There  were  only  a  few  slaves  in  Pennsylvania.  Slavery  in 
Pennsylvania  was  always  of  a  mild  type. 

When  the  Dutch  lost  control  of  the  Delaware  River,  September  25,  1655, 
Sir  Robert  Carr  sacked  Fort  Amstel,  plundered  the  town,  confiscated  the  Gov- 
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ernor’s  property,  and  sold  Dutch  soldiers  into  Virginia  as  slaves.  Not  a  few 
Negro  slaves  also  were  confiscated  and  sold,  a  cargo  of  nearly  three  hundred 
of  these  unhappy  beings  having  just  landed  at  South  Amboy,  had  been  run 
across  the  Delaware  with  the  idea  of  escaping  the  English  in  New  York. 
Plockhoy,  in  1664,  in  his  plan  for  the  government  at  Swanendael,  declared  that 
no  slavery  should  there  be  permitted  to  exist. 

The  subject  of  Negro  slavery  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  early  at  1688,  when  the  little  community  of  German  Quakers  at 
Germantown  determined  that  holding  slaves  was  inconsistent  with  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  matter  was  presented  at  a  monthly  meeting,  in  1688,  by  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius  and  his  pious  Friends,  Abraham  and  Dirck  Op  den  Graeff  and  Ger¬ 
hard  Hendricks,  which  was  the  first  public  protest  ever  made  on  this  continent 
against  the  holding  of  slaves,  or  as  they  uncompromisingly  styled  it,  “the  traf- 
fick  of  men’s  body.”  They  compared  Negro  slavery  to  slavery  under  Turkish 
pirates,  and  could  not  see  that  one  was  better  than  the  other.  “There  is  a 
saying  that  we  shall  doe  to  all  men  licke  as  we  will  be  done  ourselves;  mak¬ 
ing  no  differeace  of  what ’generation,  descent,  or  Colour  they  are.  And  those 
who  steal  or  robb  men,  and  those  who  buy  or  purchase  them,  are  they  not  all 
alicke?  Here  is  liberty  of  Conscience,  wch  is  right  and  reasonable;  here  ought 
to  be  likewise  liberty  of  ye  body,  except  of  evil  doers,  wch  is  another  case.  In 
Europe  there  are  so  many  oppressed  for  Conscience  sake;  and  here  there  are 
those  oppressed  wch  are  of  a  black  Colour.”  This  memorial  is  said  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Pastorius. 

All  honor  to  these  first  settlers  of  Germantown,  who  asked  categorically : 
‘‘Have  these  Negers  not  as  much  right  to  fight  for  their  freedom  as  you  have 
to  keep  them  slaves?”  And  asked  further  to  be  informed  what  right  Chris¬ 
tians  have  to  maintain  slaves,  “to  the  end  we  shall  be  satisfied  in  this  point, 
and  satisfie  likewise  our  good  friends  and  acquaintances  in  our  natif  country, 
to  whom  it  is  a  terrour  of  fairfull  thing  that  men  should  be  handled  so  in 
Pensilvania.”  This  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts 
were  endeavoring  to  broaden  the  institution  by  selling  the  Indian  natives,  and 
even  the  members  of  religious  sects,  who  were  not  in  accord  with  them,  and 
sending  these  unfortunates  to  the  West  India  Islands.  Even  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  not  prepared,  as  a  body,  to  regard  the  institution  as  sinful.  They 
were  embarrassed  by  the  memorial  and  its  blunt  style  of  interrogatory.  It 
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was  passed  on  to  another  monthly  meeting,  then  to  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  but  the  matter  slept. 

Lydia  Wade,  of  Chester  County,  by  will  set  free  her  two  Negro  slaves  in 
1701.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  example  of  manumission  in  Pennsylvania. 
At  this  period  slavery  was  not  very  different  in  Pennsylvania  than  it  was  in  the 
South  at  a  later  period.  The  white  mechanics  and  laborers  complained  to  the 
authorities  that  their  wages  were  reduced  by  the  competition  of  Negroes  hired 
out  by  their  owners,  and  the  owners  objected  to  the  capital  punishment  of 
slaves  for  crime,  as  thereby  their  property  would  be  destroyed.  In  1708  two 
slaves  in  Philadelphia,  Tony  and  Quashy,  were  sentenced  to  death  for  bur¬ 
glary,  but  their  owners  were  allowed  to  sell  them  out  of  the  Province  after  a 
severe  flogging  had  been  given  them  upon  the  streets  on  three  successive 
market  days. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  viewed  with  much  concern  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  introduction  of  so  many  slaves  into  the  Province,  but  the  House  would 
not  consider  any  proposition  to  free  Negroes,  but  it  did  resolve  to  discourage 
the  introduction  of  Negroes  from  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  This  was  in 
1721,  and  a  tax  of  £20  a  head  was  laid  upon  all  such  importations.  At  this 
time  the  British  Government  was  set  against  any  provincial  attempt  to  arrest 
the  African  slave  trade  or  tax  it  out  of  existence — that  trade  was  a  royal 
perquisite,  and  the  Royal  Council  did  not  approve  the  tax  as  laid  by  the 
Assembly.  There  were  many  subsequent  attempts  to  restrict  this  slave  traffic, 
but  they  all  met  the  same  fate.  In  spite  of  all  this  opposition  the  system  gained 
a  foothold  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  Quaker  settlers  had  a  few  Negro 
girls  in  their  houses  and  a  few  Negro  men  in  their  fields.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  Mordecai  Lincoln,  the  blacksmith  at  Coventry  Forge,  Chester  County, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  President,  had  a  Negro  slave  Jack.  John  Harris,  the 
first  settler  at  Harrisburg,  owned  slaves  in  1733,  one  of  whom,  Hercules,  was 
manumitted  after  he  saved  his  master  from  being  killed  by  drunken  Indians. 

Another  petition  against  the  importation  of  slaves  by  laying  a  duty  was 
protested  by  the  slave  dealers  in  Philadelphia,  in  1761,  who  represented  that 
there  was  a  great  need  for  Negro  servants,  since  so  many  white  servants  had 
enlisted  in  the  military  service.  The  law  was  passed  over  their  protest,  and  a 
tax  of  £10  laid.  In  1774  the  Meeting  of  the  Friends  determined  that  those 
who  held  slaves  beyond  the  term  of  service  of  apprentices  should  be  treated  as 
disorderly  persons.  Two  years  later  the  Friends  disowned  slaveholders. 
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In  January,  1776,  Congress  forbade  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  in  April 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  favor  of  liberating  Negro  slaves. 
After  the  British  had  evacuated  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  a  draft  of  a  bill  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  was  prepared  and  published,  but  the  matter 
was  postponed  in  order  that  the  fullest  opportunity  for  reflection  might  be 
afforded.  On  February  5,  1779,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  in  a  message 
to  the  Assembly  suggested  that  a  plan  be  adopted  “for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,  so  disgraceful  to  any  people,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  contending  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  themselves,  and  upon  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  has  bestowed  such  eminent  marks  of  his  favor  and  protection.” 

The  Assembly  would  not  be  committed  to  enacting  a  law  drafted  by  the 
Council,  as  the  Constitution  had  committed  that  power  alone  to  the  Assembly. 

The  year  1780  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  passage 
of  an  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State.  This  first  abolition 
act  passed  in  America  was  adopted  March  1,  1780,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assem¬ 
bly,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  twenty-one.  This  act  provided  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  every  Negro  till  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  and  also  “that  no  man  or 
woman  of  any  nation  or  color  except  the  Negroes  or  mulattoes  who  shall  be 
registered  as  aforesaid,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  deemed,  or  adjudged,  or 
holden  within  the  territory  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  slaves  or  servants  for 
life,  but  as  free  men  and  free  women.” 

On  February  4,  1783,  the  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  consider  the 
first  slave  case  brought  before  it  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  abolishing  slav¬ 
ery.  A  Negro,  Alexis,  claimed  his  freedom  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
He  was  not  born  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  was  he  a  resident  here  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act;  but  had  been  brought  into  it  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
After  having  been  kept  six  months  by  a  Frenchman,  he  was  sold  to  a  Spaniard, 
and  the  court  decided  he  was  entitled  to  his  freedom,  and  he  was  accordingly 
discharged.  Benjamin  Rush  wrote,  in  1784,  “The  slaves  of  the  Southern 
States  feel  a  pleasure  when  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  sounds  in  their  ears.” 

The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  made  their  first  formal  protest  to  Congress 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  every  form  on  February  12,  1790.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  from  Pennsylvania  supported  the  measure.  The  movement  against  slavery 
had  been  making  quiet  progress  during  all  these  years,  and  on  January  1,  1794, 
a  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia  by  invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aboli¬ 
tion  Society  of  delegates  from  all  societies  throughout  the  United  States.  At 
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this  convention  two  memorials  were  adopted,  one  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  other  to  Congress,  asking  for  suitable  laws  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade.  The  law  against  fitting  out  any  ship  for  the  slave  trade  was  finally 
passed  by  Congress  on  March  22,  1794,  and  vessels  were  thereafter  liable  to 
heavy  fine,  forfeiture  and  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  on  board. 

In  1811  Judge  John  Moore,  of  Westmoreland  County,  at  his  death  set  free 
a  number  of  his  slaves,  and  willed  the  remainder  to  his  children.  As  late  as 
1817a  Negro  girl  was  auctioned  off  in  Greensburg. 

There  were  a  number  of  serious  disturbances  in  Pennsylvania  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  Negroes  during  the  period  when  the  agitation  of  human  slavery 
was  at  its  height.  This  is  particularly  true  between  the  years  1834  and  1844. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  riots  against  the  Negroes  in  Lancaster  County  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  fugitives  from  human  bondage  who  had  sought  freedom  in  flight, 
and  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  located  in  Columbia.  The  first  Negroes 
to  locate  there  were  the  manumitted  slaves  of  Israel  Bacon  and  others,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  arrived  in  1818  and  1819.  From  this  first  settlement  the  numbers 
were  constantly  increased  until  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves  was  more  than  a 
thousand.  These  Negroes  did  the  labor  for  lumber  merchants  along  the  river, 
which  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  not  a  few  of  the  white  inhabitants. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  Negroes  was  Stephen  Smith,  who  was  born 
a  slave  in  Paxtang,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  purchased,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years,  by  General  Thomas  Boude,  in  1802.  Stephen  was 
intelligent  and  developed  a  business  talent  not  easily  checked  in  an  ambitious 
youth.  Before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  General  Boude  gave  him  entire 
management  of  his  large  lumber  yard.  In  the  same  year  he  clandestinely 
married  a  pretty  mulatto  girl,  a  servant  of  Jonathan  Mifflin.  He  purchased  the 
remainder  of  his  servitude  and  began  a  most  successful  business  career.  With 
the  limited  capital  of  only  fifty  dollars,  he  commenced  to  buy  lumber  and  specu¬ 
late  in  every  sort  of  a  venture  which  would  turn  a  penny  to  profit.  He  was  so 
successful  that  in  a  short  time  he  owned  one  of  the  largest  lumber  yards  along 
the  shore,  and  was  a  large  holder  of  valuable  real  estate.  In  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  in  1834,  he  was  served  with  a  notice  which  warned  him  of  the 
hatred  the  white  citizens  entertained  for  him,  that  his  real  estate  dealings  were 
objectionable,  and  that  he  had  injured  the  property  value  in  Columbia;  and  he 
was  warned  to  leave  the  place.  To  this  warning,  signed  “Many,”  Smith  paid 
but  little  attention.  Three  of  the  leading  citizens,  James,  William  and  John 
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L.  Wright,  promptly  offered  a  reward  for  the  detection  of  the  authors  of  this 
notice. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  there  had  been  a  number  of  riots  in  several  cities  in 
the  Northern  States  against  the  colored  people.  Excitement  ran  high  every¬ 
where.  The  mob  spirit  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Columbia.  On  August  1 1 
some  persons  broke  into  Smith’s  office  and  destroyed  his  books  and  papers,  and 
gave  him  another  warning  to  leave  the  town.  He  stood  up  manfully  for  his 
rights,  and  never,  for  a  moment,  quailed  before  the  men  he  knew  were  inciting 
the  mob  against  him. 

On  the  1 6th  and  the  two  succeeding  days,  a  mob  drove  the  Negroes  from 
their  homes  and  destroyed  much  of  their  property.  The  poor  victims  fled  to 
the  hills  surrounding  the  town  and  to  Bethel’s  Woods  for  safety,  were  they 
remained  several  days  without  shelter  or  food.  David  Miller,  high  sheriff, 
summoned  a  posse  and  arrested  a  number  of  persons  concerned  in  the  riots. 
They  were  brought  to  trial,  but  none  were  convicted  or  sent  to  prison. 

Stephen  Smith  removed  his  family  to  Philadelphia  in  1842,  where  he 
engaged  in  business.  He  also  retained  his  lumber  interests  in  Columbia  and 
gave  William  Whipple,  a  Negro,  of  Columbia,  an  interest  in  the  local  lumber 
yard. 

On  August  12,  1834,  a  riot  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  much 
more  serious  than  any  occurrence  of  that  character  previously  known.  A  meet¬ 
inghouse,  near  the  Wharton  Market,  was  torn  down  and  many  colored  people 
assaulted  and  badly  beaten  and  their  houses  ransacked. 

Feelings  of  animosity  against  people  of  color  had  been  manifested  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  several  years,  and  were  again  brought  forth  conspicuously  through 
a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  July  12,  1835.  Robert  E.  Stewart,  who  had 
been  United  States  Consul  to  Trinidad,  had  in  his  service  an  African  boy, 
called  Juan,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Eboe  nation,  the  representatives  of  which 
bore  the  character  of  being  vindictive,  revengeful  and  easily  moved  to  anger. 
Juan  had  been  brought  to  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  For  some  reason  not  known,  Juan  determined  to  take  the  life  of  his 
master  while  he  was  sleeping.  The  butt  end  of  a  hatchet  was  used  in  a  shock¬ 
ing  manner  upon  his  head.  He  was  frightfully  mutilated  and  injured.  The 
story  in  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day  created  intense  excitement,  and  by 
evening  a  large  crowd  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stewart’s  residence. 
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The  presence  of  the  police  rendered  any  outburst  impossible  so  the  angry 
people  carried  their  destructive  propensities  into  an  adjoining  district  and  there 
commenced  an  attack  upon  houses  occupied  by  colored  people.  The  inmates 
were  beaten  and  put  to  flight  and  their  furniture  destroyed.  From  that  place 
their  ravages  were  resumed  upon  the  colored  residents  in  “Red  Row” — a  block 
of  eight  houses  on  Eighth  Street,  below  Shippen.  The  mob  here  made  a  dis¬ 
crimination.  All  the  young  colored  men  who  could  be  found  were  brutally 
assaulted,  because  the  colored  youth  were  generally  saucy  and  impudent,  but 
the  old  men  and  women  of  color  were  not  molested  or  in  any  manner  injured. 

During  the  proceedings  “Red  Row”  was  set  on  fire  and  all  the  houses 
destroyed.  The  mob  had  now  become  so  infuriated  that  they  were  unre¬ 
strained  even  by  the  presence  of  police.  Several  houses  were  defended  by  the 
owners  and  others  who  had  sought  refuge  in  them.  Shots  were  fired  from 
behind  doors  and  windows,  and  two  persons  in  the  mob  were  wounded.  The 
houses  in  flames  brought  the  firemen  to  the  scene,  but  when  they  set  up  their 
apparatus,  they  were  opposed  by  the  mob.  The  hose  was  cut  and  no  water 
could  be  brought  into  play.  The  firemen,  however,  fought  their  way  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  from  total  destruction  all  the  houses,  except  the  one  in  which 
the  fire  was  started. 

By  these  occurrences  the  colored  people  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  were 
frightened  to  a  degree  of  terror  which  had  not  affected  them  in  previous 
years.  On  the  day  after  this  riot  hundreds  of  families  moved  out  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  or,  locking  up  their  houses,  sought  refuge  where  they  could  find  it. 
Numbers  of  men,  women  and  children  bivouacked  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
not  a  few  fugitives  were  given  shelter  in  barns  and  outbuildings. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  July  14,  crowds  again  began  to  assemble  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Sixth  and  South  streets,  on  the  rumor  that  a  house  on  St.  Mary  Street 
was  garrisoned  by  armed  Negroes.  The  mob  proceeded  to  this  house  and 
fifty  or  sixty  colored  men  were  in  the  building,  armed  with  knives,  razors, 
bludgeons  and  pistols,  besides  a  great  stock  of  bricks  and  paving  stones,  which 
were  hurled  with  effect  upon  an  attacking  party.  These  men  were  desperate 
and  were  rendered  savage  by  the  occurrences  of  the  two  previous  days.  The 
city  police  force  was  promptly  upon  the  scene  and  prepared  to  prevent  the 
assault  intended  to  be  made  by  the  whites  upon  the  house.  The  police  had  a 
difficult  task  in  getting  the  colored  men  away  from  the  building  in  safety. 
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With  this  attack  frustrated,  the  trouble  was  finally  quieted  and  there  were  no 
further  racial  disturbances. 

The  anti-slavery  enthusiasts  dedicated  “Pennsylvania  Hall,”  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  May  14,  1838.  It  was  a  large  and  elegant  building,  intended  to  be 
used  for  public  discussion  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  This  dedication  excited  the  rage  of  their  enemies  and  the  mob 
burned  the  building  three  days  later.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  lost  many  valu¬ 
able  books  and  papers  in  the  fire.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  burn  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  “Public  Ledger,”  but  the  police  succeeded  in  saving  it.  The  maddened 
crowd  marched  through  the  streets,  threatening  also  to  burn  the  houses  of  the 
abolitionists. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mott  stood  on  Ninth  Street  above  Race. 
Lucretia  Mott*  and  her  husband  were  warned  of  their  danger,  but  refused  to 
leave  their  home.  Their  son  ran  in  from  the  street,  crying:  “They’re  com¬ 
ing  !”  The  mob  intended  to  burn  the  house,  but  a  young  man  friendly  to  the 
family  assumed  leadership  and  with  the  cry  “On  to  Motts !”  led  them  past  the 
place  and  the  mob  satisfied  its  thirst  by  burning  a  home  for  colored  orphans 
and  did  not  return. 

Such  incidents  failed  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  Lucretia  Mott  and  her  husband, 
who  approved  the  part  she  took.  A  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
New  York  City  was  broken  up  by  roughs,  and  several  of  the  speakers,  as  they 
left  the  hall,  were  beaten  by  the  mob.  Lucretia  Mott  was  being  escorted  from 
the  hall  by  a  gentleman.  When  she  noticed  some  of  the  other  ladies  were 
frightened,  she  asked  her  friend  to  leave  her  and  take  care  of  the  others.  “Who 
will  look  after  you?”  he  asked.  Lucretia  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  roughest  in  the  mob,  saying:  “This  man  will  see  me  safely  through  the 
crowd.”  Pleased  by  the  mark  of  confidence,  the  rioter  did  as  she  asked  and 
took  her  to  safety. 

*Lucretia  Coffin  was  born  in  Nantucket,  January  3,  1793.  In  1804  her  parents,  who 
were  Quakers,  removed  to  Boston.  She  was  soon  afterward  sent  to  the  Nine  Partners’ 
Boarding-  School  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  where  her  teacher  (Deborah  "Willetts) 
lived  until  1879.  Thence  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  her  parents  were  residing. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  she  married  James  Mott.  In  1818  she  became  a  preacher 
among  Friends,  and  all  her  long  life  she  labored  for  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
especially  for  those  who  were  in  bonds  of  any  kind.  She  was  ever  a  most  earnest  advocate 
of  temperance,  and  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 

She  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  World’s  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  in  London 
in  1840,  but  was  denied  a  seat  in  it  on  account  of  her  sex.  She  also  was  a  very  prominent 
advocate  of  the  emancipation  of  her  sex  from  the  disabilities  to  which  law  and  custom 
subjected  them. 

When  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized  in  1844,  Lucretia  Mott  was  its 
first  president  and  served  in  that  office  for  many  years,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  a  strong  and  belligerent  association. 
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The  home  of  the  Motts  was  always  open  for  the  relief  of  poor  colored  per¬ 
sons,  and  they  helped  in  sending  fugitive  slaves  to  places  of  refuge.  On  one 
occasion  the  Motts  heard  the  noise  of  an  approaching  mob.  Mr.  Mott  rushed 
to  the  door  and  found  a  poor  colored  man,  pursued  by  the  mob,  rushing  toward 
the  friendly  Mott  house.  He  entered  and  escaped  by  the  rear  door.  A  brick 
hurled  at  Mr.  Mott  fortunately  missed  him,  but  broke  the  door  directly  above 
his  head. 

Another  riot  in  which  Negroes  were  the  victims,  took  place  on  August  1, 
1842,  during  which  Smith’s  Beneficial  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  by  Stephen  Smith,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  to  be 
used  for  the  meetings  of  the  literary  and  beneficial  societies  of  colored  people. 
The  Negro  riots  ceased  at  midnight,  but  on  the  next  day  the  Irish  laborers  in 
the  coal  yards  on  the  Schuylkill  got  mixed  up  with  a  band  of  colored  laborers 
and  the  ensuing  riot  required  militia  to  quell  it. 

Pennsylvania  became  a  haven  for  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  their  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  Southern  States.  Attempts  to  capture  them  often  led  to  collisions. 
Our  citizens  were,  with  some  justice,  accused  of  violating  the  national  law  and 
obligations  upon  this  subject.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  1847  against 
kidnapping,  which  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  anyone  claiming  a  runaway 
slave  to  capture  him  by  the  use  of  violence. 

Underground  Railway — In  1850  Congress  passed  an  act,  called  the 
“Fugitive  Slave  Law,”  which  made  it  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  give  assistance 
to  the  owners  of  slaves  endeavoring  to  reclaim  their  property  which  had 
escaped  to  the  free  States.  This  law  ran  counter  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  met  by  an  effort  to  aid  fugitive  slaves  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  to  Canada.  In  the  border  counties  stations  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  this  purpose  upon  what  was  termed  “The  Underground  Railroad.” 
The  origin  of  the  name  may  be  traced  to  Columbia. 

The  “Underground  Railroad”  had  for  its  object  the  assistance  of  runaway 
slaves  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  whilst  its  lines  extended  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Northland,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  it  was  an  organized 
body;  it  worked  under  no  charter,  and  had  no  officials,  not  even  a  treasurer. 
It  was  composed  of  individuals  whose  sense  of  right  and  justice  was  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  assist  a  fleeing  slave,  even  when  the  laws  were  con¬ 
trary  to  such  acts.  The  work  of  the  “Underground  Railroad,”  as  its  name 
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imports,  was  carried  on  in  secret  and  without  records;  its  transactions,  there¬ 
fore,  live  only  in  the  memory  of  the  very  few  surviving  actors. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Negroes  who  sought  freedom  by  flight,  traveled 
either  singly  or  in  pairs ;  pushing  forward  at  night  and  hiding  by  day.  Their 
pathway  was  the  mountain  ranges  and  their  guide  the  Polar  star.  These 
usually  succeeded  in  gaining  their  object  without  much  assistance  from  the 
“Underground  Railroad.”  But  when  half  a  dozen  or  more  traveled  together, 
especially  if  women  and  children  were  of  the  company,  their  case  would  have 
been  well  nigh  hopeless  without  help  by  the  way.  One  of  the  routes  from 
Western  Maryland  and  Eastern  Virginia  lay  through  Paxtang  Valley,  Dau¬ 
phin  County,  where  dwelt  a  settlement  of  Abolitionists,  prominent  among 
whom  was  William  Rutherford,  a  philanthropist,  who  for  fifty  years  sheltered 
and  assisted  every  poor  slave  who  knocked  at  his  door.  His  house  was  the 
principal  station  in  the  valley. 

Ten  runaways  were  brought  to  Mr.  Rutherford’s  on  Thursday  night, 
November  n,  1847,  and  were  to  be  kept  secreted  until  Saturday  night,  when 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  pilot  to  lead  on  their  progress.  The  party  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  elderly  Negro  and  his  six  sons,  the  youngest  a  youth  of  eighteen; 
two  brothers  and  a  short,  heavy  black  man.  Mr.  Rutherford  quartered  them 
in  his  barn  and  supplied  them  with  eatables. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  conductors  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  not  wishing  to  interfere  with  plans  already  per¬ 
fected,  permitted  them  to  remain  over  Sunday. 

Nothing  extraordinary  occurred  until  above  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Negroes  were  assembled  on  the  barn  floor  to  partake  of  supper.  Two 
carriages  were  noticed,  preceded  by  four  horsemen,  moving  slowly  down  the 
road,  like  a  funeral.  It  excited  no  alarm  until  it  reached  the  Rutherford  farm, 
when  it  wheeled  into  the  lane  at  a  full  gallop.  Mr.  S.  B.  Rutherford,  then  a 
boy,  ran  to  tell  his  grandfather,  who  hurried  to  alarm  the  Negroes  of  the 
danger.  When  he  arrived  at  the  barn,  however,  not  a  Negro  was  visible. 

Two  of  the  horsemen  dismounted  and  acted  as  guards,  the  two  others  took 
up  similar  positions  at  the  house.  The  leading  carriage,  driven  by  John  W. 
Fitch,  a  liveryman  of  Harrisburg,  and  containing  four  men,  stopped  at  the 
house.  A  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Maryland,  requested  a  private  interview,  when 
the  latter  explained  his  errand  and  showed  his  authority  for  searching  the 
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premises.  Meanwhile  the  second  carriage,  containing  a  Mr.  Potts,  owner  of 
several  of  the  fugitives,  had  arrived  at  the  barn. 

Both  Buchanan  and  Potts  called  their  servants  by  name,  but  got  no  answer. 
Calls  and  threats  and  promises  were  tried,  but  to  no  purpose.  While  this  was 
transpiring  the  Rutherford  boys  were  doing  the  chores,  closely  watching  the 
slave  hunters  and  fearing  that  one  of  the  fugitives  might  have  alarmed  the 
neighborhood,  while  the  guards  interfered  with  their  work  and  nearly  caused 
some  friction.  The  guards  determined  to  search  the  hay  loft,  when  the  Negroes 
appeared  at  the  opening  and  threatened  to  brain  the  first  man  who  came  within 
their  reach.  This  resulted  in  the  guard  being  more  cautious,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  Harrisburg  for  reinforcements. 

Suddenly  four  strange  Negroes  arrived,  two  going  directly  in  the  barn, 
the  other  two  entered  the  house  and  sat  behind  the  stove.  These  were  the  con¬ 
ductors  sent  to  pilot  the  fugitives  to  Pottsville.  The  two  in  the  barn  were 
arrested  by  the  guards.  At  ten  o’clock  the  reinforcements  arrived  and  a  search 
was  made  with  lanterns,  but  no  more  Negroes  could  be  found.  At  midnight 
the  search  ended  and  the  slaveholders  took  their  departure  via  Middletown 
and  York. 

Christiana  Riot — On  September  11,  1851,  was  enacted  at  Christiana, 
within  the  limits  of  Lancaster  County,  a  tragedy  that  attained  a  national 
celebrity.  Some  of  the  slaves  of  Edward  Gorsuch,  of  Maryland,  had  made  their 
escape  to  the  eastern  part  of  Lancaster  County,  and  were  living  amongst  others 
of  their  race  in  that  section. 

On  September  9,  United  States  Commissioner  E.  D.  Ingraham  issued  a 
warrant  to  Henry  H.  Kline,  Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  under  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  commanding  that  officer  to  apprehend  Josh  Hammond  and  three 
other  fugitive  slaves  belonging  to  Gorsuch.  Knowledge  of  this  warrant 
became  known  to  Samuel  Williams,  a  Negro  tavern  keeper  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  accompanied  by  another  Negro,  preceded  the  official  party  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  the  fugitive  slaves  resided,  and  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  marshal  to  execute  the  writs  and  reclaim  the  fugitive  property. 

Marshal  Kline  was  accompanied  by  Edward  Gorsuch  and  his  son,  Dickin¬ 
son,  Dr.  Thomas  Pearce,  a  nephew,  and  Joshua  Gorsuch,  a  brother,  besides 
two  neighbors,  all  of  whom  came  to  assist  in  making  the  capture.  The  party 
arrived  in  Christiana  early  on  the  morning  of  September  11,  and  securing  the 
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services  of  one  acquainted  with  the  locality,  approached  the  house  kept  by  a 
Negro  named  Parker,  where  they  espied  one  of  the  fugitive  slaves  coming 
down  the  lane  from  Parker’s  house.  Soon  as  the  slave  saw  them  he  fled  into 
the  house  and  eluded  capture. 

William  had  aroused  the  Negroes  to  be  on  the  lookout,  and  soon  as  the 
party  neared  the  house  a  horn  was  sounded  which  was  a  signal  for  the  Negroes 
to  assemble.  The  marshal’s  posse  surrounded  the  house,  when  Edward  Gor- 
such  and  the  marshal  entered  the  building  and  demanded  the  blacks  to  sur¬ 
render.  The  latter  refused  and  began  loading  their  guns.  Gorsuch  promised 
the  fugitives  should  not  be  punished  if  they  surrendered,  but  they  refused. 
The  marshal  read  his  warrant  and  was  proceeding  upstairs  when  he  was  struck 
on  the  head.  He  again  read  the  warrant  and  gave  them  fifteen  minutes  to  con¬ 
sider  surrendering.  Edward  Gorsuch,  during  this  time,  stepped  out  of  the 
house  and  called  to  one  of  his  slaves,  but  as  he  did  so  he  was  shot  at  by  a 
Negro. 

Two  white  Quakers,  named  Castner  Hanway  and  Elijah  Lewis,  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  tried  to  persuade  both  parties  to  disperse,  but  this 
had  the  effect  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  among  the  Negroes  in  the  house.  At 
this  moment  nearly  a  hundred  Negroes  made  their  appearance  armed  with 
guns,  pistols  and  clubs.  The  marshal  ordered  Hanway  and  Lewis  to  join  his 
posse,  but  neither  felt  bound  to  obey  the  order  against  the  execution  of  which 
his  conscience  revolted,  and  therefore  refused.  Gorsuch  and  two  of  his  party 
fired  upon  the  Negroes,  who  returned  the  fire,  killing  Gorsuch  and  his  son,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  flee.  The  fugitive  slaves  escaped. 

The  two  Quakers  were  indicted  for  treason;  the  grand  jury  found  bills 
against  them;  and  Hanway  was  tried  November  24  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  before  Judges  Grier  and  Kane.  The  counsel  who  appeared  for  the 
United  States  were  United  States  District  Attorney  J.  W.  Ashmead,  James  R. 
Ludlow,  and  George  R.  Ashmead;  Robert  J.  Brent  and  James  Cooper  for 
Maryland.  The  counsel  for  the  defense  were  John  M.  Read,  Thaddeus  Stev¬ 
ens,  Joseph  J.  Lewis  and  Theodore  Cuyler.  The  trial  lasted  fifteen  days,  and 
the  jury  returned,  after  an  absence  of  ten  minutes,  with  a  verdict  of  “not 
guilty.”  Hanway  and  Lewis  were  then  taken  to  Lancaster  when  an  indict¬ 
ment  was  laid  before  the  grand  jury  for  murder,  but  the  jury  ignored  the  bill 
and  thus  ended  the  Christiana  riot  case. 
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The  next  affair  to  add  fury  to  the  political  fire  was  the  raid  of  John  Brown. 
His  invasion  of  Virginia  was  planned  in  Chambersburg,  where  the  leader  was 
known  as  Dr.  Smith,  engaged  in  mining  operations  in  Virginia.  His  identity 
was  not  suspected  by  any  of  his  acquaintances.  The  John  Brown  raid  on  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  was  one  of  the  most  startling  and  tragic  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  border,  and  it  was  as  unexpected  as  a  thunderbolt  from  an 
unclouded  sky. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  a  tall,  plainly-clad  and  heavily  bearded  man  appeared 
in  Chambersburg  and  engaged  boarding  with  a  widow,  giving  his  name  as 
Dr.  Smith.  For  the  six  weeks  he  was  there  he  became  known  to  most  of  the 
people  of  the  village.  Brown  had  rented  the  Kennedy  Farm  in  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  four  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  Here  his  consultations 
were  held  and  his  pikes  and  implements  of  warfare  stored. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  16,  1859,  Brown  had  his  entire  force  at  the 
Kennedy  farm,  where  after  early  morning  prayers,  he  again  assembled  them  at 
ten  o’clock  and  gave  out  detailed  orders  for  the  attack  to  be  made  that  night. 

The  story  of  the  two  days’  battle,  the  loss  of  a  number  of  lives,  including 
several  citizens,  and  the  final  capture  of  Brown  and  the  remainder  of  his  band 
by  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  government  to  recover 
possession  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  works,  is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated  here. 

Of  Brown’s  men  nine  were  killed  in  battle,  including  two  of  his  sons,  Oliver 
and  Watson  Brown.  Seven  escaped,  of  whom  two  were  captured  and  executed. 
Owen  Brown,  Coppock,  Tidd  and  Anderson  escaped  into  the  South  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  A  week  later  they  reached  Chambers¬ 
burg,  where  they  were  hidden,  fed  and  given  medical  assistance. 

Through  Mr.  Deal,  of  Chambersburg,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Harrisburg, 
they  were  taken  over  the  route  of  the  “Underground  Railroad”  to  the  Juniata 
River  at  Bell’s  Mills,  at  which  point  Morrow  B.  Lowrey,  an  active  agent  to  the 
“Underground  Railway,”  met  them  and  escorted  them  to  the  John  Brown 
farm  in  Crawford  County. 

Virginia  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  capture  any  of  them  except  Albert  Hazelett 
and  Captain  John  E.  Cook.  Hazelett  was  captured  near  Shippensburg,  and 
when  arrested  he  was  supposed  to  be  Captain  Cook,  and  that  blunder  cost  Cook 
his  life.  The  latter  was  the  most  brilliant  of  John  Brown’s  lieutenants,  and 
Virginia  authorities  were  determined  on  his  apprehension.  Cook  had  fled  to 
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the  South  Mountain  and  was  several  days  without  food.  He  suddenly  emerged 
on  a  number  of  workmen  employed  at  the  Hughes  Furnace,  where  Cleggett 
Fitz  Hugh,  a  Southern  man,  was  manager,  and  Dan  Logan,  a  detective.  The 
latter  recognized  Cook  and  captured  him  by  strategy. 

En  route  to  Chambersburg  Cook,  whose  identity  was  not  then  known, 
attempted  to  negotiate  his  escape,  and  if  Alexander  McClure  had  been  at  home, 
so  that  the  reward  could  have  been  provided,  Logan  would  have  allowed  him 
to  go  free.  Cook  was  taken  before  Squire  Reisher  and,  waiving  a  hearing,  was 
remanded  to  prison. 

Colonel  McClure  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  both  sexes  planned  for 
his  escape,  knowing  that  it  would  take  several  days  to  obtain  a  requisition  from 
Richmond,  but  when  the  authorities  at  Carlisle  notified  Richmond  that  Cook 
was  prisoner  a  requisition  was  promptly  forwarded.  By  the  time  it  arrived 
Hazelett’s  identity  was  discovered,  so  that  a  requisition  for  Captain  Cook  was 
accidentally  lying  at  Carlisle,  not  an  hour  distant  from  Chambersburg  by  rail. 
Thus  the  plans  of  McClure  and  others  who  intended  to  assist  Cook  were  frus¬ 
trated.  The  unfortunate  prisoner  was  taken  to  Virginia,  where  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  lawlessness  on  the  gallows.  There  was  very  general  regret 
throughout  Franklin  County  that  Captain  Cook  had  been  captured  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  man  who  most  keenly  regretted  it,  according  to  a  statement  of 
Colonel  Alexander  McClure,  was  none  other  than  Dan  Logan,  the  detective, 
who  captured  him. 

Several  Pennsylvanians  have  written  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  1693 
George  Keith  published  “An  Exhortation  and  Caution  to  Friends  Concerning 
Buying  or  Keeping  of  Negroes.”  The  first  effort  to  overthrow  the  system;  it 
was  directed  against  the  slave  trade.  Ralph  Sandiford,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1729,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Brief  of  Examination  of  the  Practice 
of  the  Times,”  in  which  he  denounced  slavery  as  a  practice.  His  tombstone, 
not  far  from  Frankford,  says  Friend  Sandiford  “bore  testimony  against  the 
Negro  trade.”  Benjamin  Lay,  in  1737,  published  a  book,  “All  Slave-Keepers 
that  Keep  the  Innocent  in  Bondage  Apostates.”  All  of  the  above  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Others  who  wrote  on  the  subject  were  John 
Woolman  and  Anthony  Benezet. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  first  society  with 
this  object  in  the  world,  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  and  was  prac¬ 
tically  dissolved  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  reestablished  February  10, 
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1784,  and  grew  to  be  a  popular  association.  By  1801  it  boasted  of  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  750,000  members. 

Seventy-five  delegates  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1833  to  form  a  National 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  It  was  unpopular  in  those  stirring  days  to  be  an  aboli¬ 
tionist.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  four 
women,  all  Quakers,  attended  the  convention.  When  the  platform  of  this 
new  society  was  being  discussed,  one  of  the  four  women  rose  to  speak.  A 
gentleman  present  afterward  said :  “I  had  never  before  heard  a  woman  speak 
at  a  public  meeting.  She  said  only  a  few  words,  but  those  were  spoken  so 
modestly,  in  such  sweet  tones,  and  yet  so  decisively,  that  no  one  could  fail  to 
be  pleased.”  The  woman  who  spoke  was  Lucretia  Mott. 

Twenty-four  conventions  of  Abolition  Societies  were  held  between  1784 
and  1829  and  twenty  of  these  met  in  Philadelphia.  Thus  it  will  be  noted 
that  Pennsylvania  played  the  most  conspicuous  role  of  any  State  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was 
offered  by  David  Wilmot,  a  Pennsylvanian,  in  1846,  which  declared  that 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  new  territory 
acquired  in  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  Pennsylvania,  without  a  doubt,  shows  a  more  consistent  and 
longer  sustained  condemnation  of  slavery  than  does  that  of  any  other  State. 
Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  the  “Great  Emancipator,”  was  the  descendant  of  a 
Pennsylvania  immigrant  who  lived  in  Berks  County.  Nor  shall  we  forget 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  other  Pennsylvanians  who  led  in  the  movement  against 
the  institution  of  slavery. 


William  Bigler,  1852-55 — Governor  Johnston  was  nominated  by  the 
Whigs  for  another  term.  The  Democrats  again  placed  William  Bigler,*  of 
Clearfield,  in  nomination,  as  he  had  lost  none  of  his  popularity  after  his  defeat 
for  the  nomination  by  Morris  Longstreth  in  1848.  Kimber  Cleaver,  of 
Shamokin,  was  the  Native  American  candidate.  The  campaign  was  unusually 


*William  Bigler  was  born  at  Shermansburg,  Perry  County,  January  1,  1814.  After  a 
rudimentary  education  he  learned  the  trade  of  printer  in  the  office  of  the  “Centre  Demo¬ 
crat,”  of  Bellefonte,  under  his  elder  brother,  John.  In  1834  he  founded  the  “Democrat”  at 
Clearfield,  which  he  edited  with  vigor  and  ability.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
father-in-law,  Alexander  B.  Reed,  in  the  lumber  business.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate;  was  president  of  that  body  1843-44.  After  his  term  as  Governor,  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  failed  of  reelection,  when  he  advocated  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  peaceful  measures,  in  1861.  He  was  a  member  of  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1873,  and  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  for  many  years.  He  died 
at  Clearfield,  August  9,  1880. 
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spirited.  State  questions  were  forgotten,  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  slavery  in 
the  territories  now  demanded  universal  attention.  Bigler  was  elected  by  8,455 
majority,  and  was  inaugurated  January  20,  1852.  He  was  then  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  the  youngest  Governor  Pennsylvania  ever  had.  By  a  remarkable 
coincidence  his  own  election  was  simultaneous  with  the  election  of  his  elder 
brother,  John,  also  a  native  of  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  same  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  new  State  of  California.  Afterwards  William  Bigler  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate  at  the  same  time  his  brother  served  as  Minister  to  Chile. 

Governor  Bigler’s  administration  is  marked  with  stronger  features  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice  of  putting  good  and  bad  legislation  in  the  same  bill  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  questionable  measures  enacted  into  law.  It  was  through  his  insistence 
that  a  bill  was  enacted  forbidding  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  did  not  fully 
state  in  its  title  the  subject  matter,  or  one  which  contained  more  than  one 
subject.  This  afterwards  became  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  1874. 
Other  important  measures  were  adopted,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Colonel 
A.  K.  McClure,  in  his  “Old  Time  Notes,”  says  of  him  :  “William  Bigler  became 
Governor  in  January,  1852,  when  the  conditions  of  trade  and  industry  were 
greatly  improved,  giving  him  unusual  opportunity  to  make  a  successful  admin¬ 
istration,  and  no  governor  in  the  history  of  the  State  could  have  more  intelli¬ 
gently  directed  the  government  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people.” 

The  Governor  urged  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  used  his  great 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  with  beneficent  results.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1854,  added  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  North  Branch  Canal,  the  last  of  the  great  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  completed,  work 
having  been  resumed  after  a  cessation  of  about  twelve  years.  This  canal 
opened  an  outlet  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  with  which  that  section 
abounds.  But  the  era  of  great  expenditures  was  now  about  over,  henceforth 
money  would  flow  into  the  treasury  instead  of  out  of  it. 

Attorney  General  James  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia,  resigned  on  March  8, 
1853,  to  accept  the  position  of  Postmaster  General  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Pierce.  Ole  Bull,  the  noted  Norwegian  violinist,  purchased  land  in  Potter 
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County,  May  21,  upon  which  he  endeavored  to  settle  a  colony  of  his  countrymen, 
but  the  enterprise  was  doomed  to  be  a  failure.  Samuel  S.  Sanford  opened 
the  first  Ethiopean  opera  house  in  the  world  in  Philadelphia,  August  i,  which 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  9,  following.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
William  Watts  Hart  Davis,  of  Doylestown,  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico;  he  subsequently 
served  as  Secretary  and  as  Governor.  Horse  cars  were  first  operated  on  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  by  the  North  Penn  Railway  on  January  3,  1854;  the 
last  one  made  its  trip  January  14,  1897.  Two  railroad  bridges,  rails  and  crossings 
were  destroyed  by  men,  women  and  children,  January  17,  1854,  during  rail¬ 
road  riots  in  Erie.  The  county  of  Philadelphia  was  merged  into  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  February  2.  When  Kansas  was  given  territorial  government, 
May  30,  the  President  appointed  Andrew  Horatio  Reeder,  of  Easton,  to  be  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Territory.  On  December  1,  following,  Justice  Ellis 
Lewis,  a  native  of  York  County,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

James  Pollock,  1855-58 — Governor  Bigler  had  been  nominated  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term  by  the  Democratic  party,  but  unexpected  factors  confronted  him,  and 
doomed  him  to  defeat  on  issues  which  had  no  relation  to  the  administration  of 
State  affairs.  Judge  James  Pollock,*  of  Milton,  Northumberland  County, 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Whigs  and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Native 
American,  or  Know  Nothing  party.  B.  Rush  Bradford  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Free  Soil  party.  In  the  midst  of  the  campaign  Governor  Bigler  was 
stricken  down  with  sickness,  and  he  lay  ill  at  his  home  during  most  of  the 
canvass.  He  had  also  violently  opposed  the  Know  Nothing  party  from  its 
organization,  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  cost  him 
many  votes.  Pollock  emerged  from  the  spirited  campaign  a  victor  by  36,831 
plurality. 

Judge  Pollock  had  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  members  of  Congress 
and  a  successful  judge,  so  much  was  expected  of  him  when  he  became  the 


*James  Pollock  was  born  in  Milton,  Northumberland  County,  September  11,  1S10.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1831,  with  the  highest 
honors.  He  studied  law;  was  district  attorney  of  Northumberland  County;  in  1S44  elected 
to  Congress,  twice  reelected.  He  served  on  the  committees  on  territories,  claims,  and  ways 
and  means.  He  introduced  the  bill  favoring  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  became  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  its  construction,  the  first  official  move  favoring  the  project.  After  his  term  as  Gov¬ 
ernor,  President  Lincoln,  whose  intimate  friend  he  had  been,  while  in  Congress,  appointed 
him  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia;  by  his  efforts  the  motto,  “In  God 
We  Trust,”  was  placed  on  the  national  coins.  By  reappointment  he  served  until  1879,  when 
he  became  naval  officer  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1884  resigned  to  enter  the  practice  of  law 
in  that  city.  He  died  in  Lock  Haven,  April  20,  1890. 
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Chief  Executive,  January  16,  1855.  His  inauguration  was  the  most  imposing 
ever  witnessed  in  Harrisburg. 

He  was  handicapped  at  the  outset  of  his  administration  by  the  only  Know 
Nothing  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  he  was  able  to  accomplish  much 
of  good.  He  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Commonwealth  to  retire 
from  the  transportation  business.  The  internal  improvements  had  become 
burdensome  and  the  cause  of  much  political  unrest.  While  the  movement  had 
proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public,  and  of  profit  to  the  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  General  Assembly,  on  May  16,  1857,  passed  an  act  directing  the  line 
of  public  works  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  be  sold.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  became  the  purchaser,  the  price  paid  being  $7,500,000.  The 
ownership  was  obtained  for  the  combined  State  canal  and  railroad.  Governor 
Pollock  concluded  negotiations  for  the  sale,  June  25,  and  the  actual  transfer 
was  consummated  July  31,  following.  The  canals  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  its 
branches  above  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  together  with  the  Delaware  Divi¬ 
sion,  were  sold  the  following  year  to  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  Company, 
now  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

James  Buchanan,  of  Lancaster,  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
March  4,  1857.  The  first  National  Republican  Convention  was  convened  in 

Pittsburgh,  February  22,  1856.  A  hurricane 
on  April  11,  following,  unroofed  one  hundred 
fifty  buildings  in  Philadelphia  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  The  first  T-rails  thirty  feet  in  length 
were  rolled  this  year  at  the  Cambria  Iron 
Works,  Johnstown. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  occurred  a  financial 
crisis  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  banks  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
threatened  every  branch  of  industry.  The 
Governor  called  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  October  6,  and  on  the 
13th  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  and  for  the 
relief  of  debtors,  which  law  had  the  desired  effect  and  public  confidence  was 
restored,  business  revived,  and  the  Commonwealth  saved  from  bankruptcy 
and  ruin. 


President  James  Buchanan 
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During  the  administration  of  Governor  Pollock  the  great  Republican  party 
was  born  and  the  scene  was  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia.  On  September  9,  1856,  Colonel  John  W.  Geary,  of  West¬ 
moreland  County,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kansas  Territory;  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  following  year  by  Robert  James  Walker,  a  native  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  In  1856,  former  Vice  President  George  M.  Dallas  succeeded  James 
Buchanan  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

On  February  16,  1857,  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
explorer  and  a  national  hero,  died  at  Havana,  Cuba,  closing  the  career  of  a 
great  Pennsylvanian. 

The  President  appointed  Chief  Justice  Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black,  of  Somer¬ 
set  County,  at  Attorney  General,  and  in  December,  i860,  he  succeeded  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  also  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Secretary  of  State. 


“Wheatland,”  Home  of  President  Buehanan,  Near  Lancaster 


In  his  last  annual  message,  in  1857,  Governor  Pollock  said:  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  tolerates  no  sentiment  of  disunion — she  knows  not  the  word.  The  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  the  safeguard  and  the  bond  of  American  nationality,  will 
be  revered  and  defended  by  every  American  freeman  who  cherishes  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  honors  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  founders  of  the  Republic.” 
The  Governor  was  also  active  in  various  movements  tending  to  promote  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  reforms. 

William  Fisher  Packer,  1858-61 — In  the  midst  of  a  financial  disaster 
came  the  campaign  for  State  officials.  Governor  Pollock  declined  to  be  a  can- 
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didate  for  a  second  term.  William  Fisher  Packer,*  of  Williamsport,  became 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  convention ;  his  opponents  were  Hon.  David 
Wilmot,  of  Towanda,  author  of  the  famous  “Wilmot  Proviso,”  who  enjoyed 
a  widespread  reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  statesman  and  politician,  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Free  Soil,  or  new  Republican  party,  and  Hon.  Isaac  Hazle- 
hurst,  of  Philadelphia,  as  nominee  of  the  Native  Americans.  Senator  Packer 
was  elected  by  42,707  plurality  and  received  a  majority  over  both  his  rivals 
of  14,539- 

He  was  inaugurated  January  19,  1858.  The  currency  of  the  Common- 
wealth  was  still  in  a  chaotic  condition  and  this  question  seemed  to  overshadow 
all  others.  Only  two  days  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Buchanan,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  a  slave  could  be  taken  into 
the  territories  the  same  as  a  horse  or  an  ox,  and  that,  therefore,  Dred  Scott, 
the  Missouri  slave,  was  not  a  free  man.  So  that  this  became  the  great 
national  issue,  whether  Kansas  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  constitutional  recognition  of  slavery.  The  President  ignored  the  vote  of 
the  free  settlers  and  urged  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State,  by  which 
action  he  lost  many  supporters  in  Pennsylvania,  chief  of  whom  was  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  John  W.  Forney,  of  Lancaster. 

The  raid  of  John  Brown  occurred  during  this  administration,  the  details  of 
its  preparation  being  perfected  while  Brown  was  a  temporary  resident  of 
Chambersburg. 

The  imposing  monument  to  Pennsylvania  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War 
was  unveiled  in  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Harrisburg  on  April  22,  1858.  The 
Lancaster  County  Normal  School  at  Millersville  on  December  2,  1859,  became 
the  first  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake 
brought  in  the  first  oil  well,  near  Titusville,  August  29,  1859. 

Cameron  County  was  erected  from  parts  of  Clinton,  Elk,  McKean,  and 
Potter  counties  by  act  of  March  29,  i860. 

Governor  Packer  opposed  the  policy  of  President  Buchanan,  and  in  his  last 
message,  in  1861,  he  denounced  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  as  an  act  of 
rebellion. 


♦William  Fisher  Packer  was  born  at  Howard,  Centre  County,  April  2,  1807.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printers’  trade  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  in  Bellefonte,  then  worked 
for  two  years  for  Simon  Cameron,  the  Public  Printer,  and  editor  of  the  “Intelligencer,”  of 
Harrisburg.  He  afterwards  read  law  in  Williamsport  and,  in  1827,  became  editor  and  a 
proprietor  of  the  “Lycoming  Gazette,”  which  he  owned  alone  from  1829  to  1836.  He  became 
superintendent  of  West  Branch  Canal  in  1836,  and  the  next  year  established  the  “Key¬ 
stone,”  at  Harrisburg,  which  paper  became  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  retained  his  connection  with  it  until  1841.  He  was  a  canal  commissioner,  audi¬ 
tor  general,  and  member  of  General  Assembly,  being  Speaker  in  1847  and  1848.  In  1849 
he  defeated  Andrew  G.  Curtin  for  the  State  Senate.  In  1852  he  became  president  of  the 
Susquehanna  Railroad  Company.  He  died  in  Williamsport,  September  27,  1870. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FROM  THE  CIVIL  WAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  1861-67 — At  the  end  of  Governor  Packer’s  term 
South  Carolina  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  dark  clouds  were 
overhanging.  No  Northern  States  could  be  lost  to  the  Republican  ticket,  or  its 
cause  would  be  defeated.  The  Governor’s  health  did  not  permit  him  to  seek  a 
second  term,  when  the  Democratic  party  nominated  Henry  D.  Foster,  of 
Westmoreland  County,  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  party.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  selected  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,*  of 
Bellefonte,  who  had  been  the  Secretarv  of 
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the  Commonwealth  under  Governor  Pol¬ 
lock,  after  a  hard  contest  with  “Honest 
John  Covode,”  of  Westmoreland  County, 
for  that  honor. 

The  campaign  was  a  spirited  one,  the 
struggle  being  intensified  by  the  fact  that  a 
Presidential  election  was  to  follow  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  Pennsylvania  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  battle  ground  where  the  con¬ 
test  was  to  be  decided.  Curtin  was  elected  Andrew  g.  curtm 

by  a  majority  of  32,1 16,  which  result  virtually  assured  the  election  of  Abraham 


Lincoln  as  President. 

The  inauguration  took  place  January  15,  1861,  at  a  time  when  the  gravest 
problems  ever  presented  to  American  statesmanship  were  to  be  solved.  The 
Governor  asserted  that  Pennsylvania  would,  under  any  circumstances,  render 
a  full  and  determined  support  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  Union,  and  pledged 
himself  to  stand  between  the  Constitution  and  all  encroachments  instigated  by 


*  Andrew  Gregg-  Curtin  was  born  in  Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  April  22,  1817.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  iron  in  that  section.  He  was  well  educated, 
and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  In  1854  he  was  chairman  of  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  elected  Governor  Pollock,  who  appointed  Curtin  as  his  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  1867  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  and  a 
year  later  was  warmly  supported  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  General  Grant, 
fh-esident. Grant  appointed  Curtin  United  States  Minister  to  Pussia.  Before  embarking  on 
that  mission  he  was  given  a  reception  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  a  banquet 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  which  had  never  been  equalled  for  elegance,  and 
every  manifestation  of  affection.  He  returned  from  Russia  in  1872.  From  1SS1  to  1887 
he  served  as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  died  at  Bellefonte,  October  7,  1S94. 
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hatred,  ambition,  fanaticism,  and  folly.  He  called  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  April,  1861,  to  provide  for  the  public  defense,  and  his 
message  on  that  occasion  was  a  strong,  earnest,  forceful,  and  patriotic  docu¬ 
ment.  Pennsylvania’s  proud  part  in  the  great  Civil  War,  while  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  the  “War  Governor’s”  administration,  is  told  in  another  vol¬ 
ume.  Throughout  the  entire  war  the  Governor  was  ceaseless  in  his  devotion  to 
the  wants  and  interests  of  the  soldiers,  and  his  administration  was  conspicuous 
for  the  benefit  and  merciful  policy  adopted  to  temper  the  scourge  of  war.  Offi¬ 
cial  agents  looked  after  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  by  his  humane  and  patriotic 
endeavors  a  system  was  originated  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  orphans 
of  the  slain  and  the  children  of  the  wounded. 

On  June  n,  1861,  the  second  convention  of  Unionists,  held  at  Wheeling, 
Virginia,  elected  Arthur  Ingraham  Boreman,  a  native  of  Waynesburg,  Greene 
County,  as  presiding  officer;  then  they  declared  the  Virginia  ordinance  of 
secession  void,  vacated  the  offices  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  formed  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia.  When  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  June 
19,  1863,  Judge  Boreman  was  unanimously  elected  to  be  the  first  Governor; 
he  was  reelected  in  1864  and  1866,  serving  until  1869. 

Pennsylvania  was  ably  represented  in  the  National  Congress  at  this  period. 

Simon  Cameron  had  resigned  from  the 
United  States  Senate  to  become  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War.  He  was  succeeded  by 
David  W ilmot,  whose 
Cowan ;  Charles  R.  Buckalew  succeeded 
Wilmot  in  1863.  In  the  House,  Galusha 
A.  Grow  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  were  the 
recognized  leaders ;  the  former,  as  Speaker, 
was  compelled  to  face  many  stirring 
scenes.  Stevens  was  frequently  opposed 
to  President  Lincoln,  although  he  was 
an  uncompromising  foe  of  the  slave 
power. 

Governor  Curtin  was  particularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet 
for  this  trying  period.  His  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  was  Eli  Slifer, 
of  Union  County,  who  was  then  State  Treasurer.  Few  men  of  the  Civil  War 
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did  more  to  guide  the  affairs  of  state.  He  was  the  ablest  adviser  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  keen  perception  and  comprehensive  mastery  of  every  problem 
made  him  the  ideal  man  for  this  important  post.  It  is  still  a  question  if  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Slifer  have  ever  been  fully  appreciated.  Matthew 
Stanley  Quay  was  made  private  secretary  to  the  Governor,  and  soon  became 
a  most  important  political  counsellor. 

A  flood  in  the  Lehigh  River,  January,  1862,  caused  a  property  loss  exceed¬ 
ing  $1,000,000. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  Governor’s  health  broke  through 
overwork  and  anxiety,  and  he  was  forced  to  be  under  the  care  of  Physicians  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  President  Lincoln  tendered  him  a  first-class  foreign  mis¬ 
sion,  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  renominated  and  again  entered 
upon  an  active  campaign.  His  opponent  was  Chief  Justice  George  W.  Wood¬ 
ward,  of  Luzerne  County.  Curtin  was  elected  by  15,335  majority.  The  story 
of  the  justly  celebrated  “Altoona  Conference  of  Loyal  Governors,”  held  in  the 
Logan  House,  Altoona,  September  24,  1862,  is  told  in  the  chapter  on  the  Civil 
War.  In  his  second  inaugural  address  he  was  able  to  give  assurance  to  his 
people  that  the  war  was  approaching  an  end.  He  carefully  reviewed  the  whole 
situation,  faithfully  reported  all  that  had  been  done  and  all  that  was  required  to 
be  done  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  urged  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of 
patience  and  a  willingness  to  furnish  still  more  men,  should  the  exigencies  of 
war  demand  further  assistance  in  support  of  the  government. 

On  January  11,  1864,  General  Stephen  Miller,  a  native  of  Perry  County, 
and  for  years  a  man  of  importance  in  Pennsylvania  political  and  business  life, 
was  inaugurated  the  third  Governor  of  Minnesota.  In  1865  Alexander  Cum¬ 
mings,  of  Williamsport,  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  to  be  the  third 
Territorial  Governor  of  Colorado;  he  served  until  1867. 

The  highest  flood,  up  to  that  time,  in  the  Susquehanna  River  reached  the 
greatest  height  March  17,  1865,  causing  great  loss  in  life  and  property.  A  fire 
in  Philadelphia,  February  26,  1866,  caused  a  loss  exceeding  $1,000,000. 

After  the  war  had  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  in 
the  consequent  increase  of  its  powers,  then  came  the  period  of  reconstruction 
and  its  important  questions.  Throughout  this  eventful  period  none  rose  to 
higher  rank  than  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Lancaster  County. 

After  his  second  term  Governor  Curtin  retired  to  his  home  in  Bellefonte. 
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John  White;  Gkary,  1867-73 — Through  the  influence  of  Senator  Simon 
Cameron,  now  the  Republican  leader  in  Pennsylvania,  General  John  White 
Geary,*  of  Westmoreland  County,  became  the  nominee  of  that  party  for  the 
office  of  Governor.  It  is  hardly  a  question  if  any  other  Pennsylvanian  ever 
took  up  the  duties  of  that  office  with  a  fuller  or  more  varied  career.  His 
Democratic  opponent  was  the  distinguished  and  popular  Senator  Hiester  Cly- 
mer,  of  Berks  County.  In  the  campaign,  which  at  times  seemed  doubtful  if 
Geary  would  have  the  united  support  of  the  party,  the  general  emerged  the 
victor  by  17,178  majority. 

The  inauguration  occurred  January  15,  1867.  The  hero  of  the  war,  in  his 
address,  referred  to  many  subjects  of  importance,  and  revealed  a  wide  grasp 
of  the  political  situation  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  alluded  to  the  evil  of 
special  legislation ;  the  limitation  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  great  corpo¬ 
rations;  the  attempt  to  appropriate  the  deposits  of  the  sinking  fund  for  pur¬ 
poses  foreign  to  the  object  for  which  the  trust  was  created;  the  disposition  of 
railroads  to  exceed  the  privileges  of  their  charters;  he  also  referred  to  soldiers, 
orphans,  schools,  militia,  law  enforcement,  etc. 

The  whole  country,  but  more  specially  the  North,  prospered  greatly  after 
the  war.  Pennsylvania,  with  its  unlimited  material  resources,  enjoyed  unusual 
business  activity.  •  There  was  one  section,  however,  where  ravages  of  the  war 
caused  much  suffering  and  hardship.  It  embraced  the  border  counties  of 
York,  Adams,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  and  Bedford,  where  Confeder¬ 
ates  had  committed  depredations  during  their  several  invasions.  These  claims 
for  damages  were  partially  met  by  reparations  made  by  both  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Federal  Government.  During  this  term  there  was  a  great 
reduction  in  the  State  debt. 

In  1869  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  but  a  native  of  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  serving 


*John  White  Geary  was  born  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  County,  December  30, 
1819.  He  was  carefully  educated,  his  father  conducting'  an  academy,  and  young  Geary 
entered  Jefferson  College,  graduating  in  1841.  He  taught  school,  and  studied  civil  engi¬ 
neering.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  raised  a  company  in  Cambria  County, 
known  as  the  “American  Highlanders,”  and  it  joined  a  regiment  of  which  he  became 
colonel.  He  was  wounded  at  Chapultepec,  and  commanded  the  city  of  Mexico,  after  its 
capture,  in  which  siege  he  displayed  heroic  bravery.  After  the  war  he  went  to  California, 
in  1849  he  was  postmaster  of  San  Francisco;  then  became  the  first  mayor  of  the  town.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  having  California  admitted  as  a  State.  He  returned  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1853,  and  in  July,  1856,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kansas.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  raised  a  regiment;  made  a  brigadier  in  March,  1862;  commanded  the  2d  Division  of  the 
12th  Corps  at  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  Lookout  Mountain.  He  was 
military  governor  of  Savannah,  after  Sherman’s  march.  His  military  career  was  brilliant 
and  successful.  General  Geary  died  suddenly,  at  Harrisburg,  February  8,  1873,  only 
eighteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as  Governor. 
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until  1874.  On  April  7,  1869,  the  Governor  appointed  John  P.  Wickersham, 
of  Lancaster  County,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  A  patent  was 
awarded,  June  23,  1869,  to  Christopher  L.  Sholes,  native  of  Montour  County, 
for  a  typewriter.  His  original  invention  was  patented  December  1,  1866. 
Friday,  September  24,  1869,  has  since  been  known  as  “Black  Friday,”  caused 
by  the  financial  crash  in  the  Nation. 

The  Governor  was  nominated  in  1869  for  a  second  term.  He  was  opposed 
by  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  County,  who  had  been  given  the 
vote  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  for  President  in  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  in  1868.  Mr.  Packer  was  the  builder  of  railroads  and  a  man  of 
great  prominence  and  popularity.  In  a  spirited  campaign  the  Governor  was 
the  victor  by  a  close  vote. 

During  his  second  term  the  State  debt  was  further  reduced,  amounting  to 
over  six  million  dollars  in  the  six  years.  Much  legislation  was  passed  in  favor 
of  reduced  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  churches,  cemeteries,  schools,  hospi¬ 
tals  and  other  institutions  were  exempted  from  taxation.  On  March  3,  1871, 
the  Governor  informed  the  General  Assembly  that  at  the  previous  session  a 
joint  committee  had  visited  Washington  to  urge  upon  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  the  propriety  of  holding  a  National  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  that  Congress  had  given  its  approval  for  this  celebration. 

In  a  message  to  the  General  Assembly  the  Governor  recommended  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Constitution.  On  June  2,  1871,  an  act  was  approved,  submitting 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  to  the  electorate.  At  the  general 
election  in  October  the  proposition  was  carried  by  a  large  majority;  the  act 
was  passed  and  approved,  April  11,  1872,  and  the  convention  first  met  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  November  12,  1872. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  of  Agriculture  was  established  by  act 
of  April  12,  1872.  George  Westinghouse,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  awarded  his  first 
patent  for  an  air  brake  March  5,  1872.  The  first  great  consolidation  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  occurred  March  29,  following,  when  eleven  boroughs  were  annexed  to 
the  city. 

Two  big  fires  occurred  this  year.  On  February  22  the  borough  of  Selins- 
grove  suffered  the  loss  of  many  buildings ;  and  on  May  9  one  hundred  seven¬ 
teen  buildings  in  Somerset  were  destroyed  by  fire.  A  second  fire,  October  30, 
1874,  almost  wiped  out  the  town  of  Selinsgrove  in  another  great  catastrophe. 
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In  July,  1872,  a  serious  disurbance  took  place  in  Williamsport  among  the 
men  employed  in  the  vast  lumbering  interests  of  the  region  of  which  Williams¬ 
port  was  the  center.  The  strike  caused  the  shutting  down  of  the  mills,  and 
when  it  was  attempted  to  start  the  operations  the  strikers  assaulted  the  work¬ 
men  and  the  riots  became  too  serious  for  the  civil  authorities,  when  the 
National  Guard  was  called  to  the  scene.  The  militia  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Jesse  Merrill,  of  Lock  Haven.  The  soldiers  were  in  Williamsport 
nearly  four  weeks  and  their  presence  awed  the  strikers.  As  there  was  no 
bloodshed,  and  the  men  on  strike  being  lumbermen,  the  affair  was  termed  “the 
Sawdust  War.” 

John  Frederick  Hartranet,  1873-79 — There  was  much  political  unrest 

in  the  country  in  1872,  occasioned  by  the 
candidacy  of  Horace  Greeley  in  opposition 
to  General  Grant,  and  a  campaign  ensued 
which  much  affected  the  campaign  for 
State  officers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  nominated  General  John  Fred¬ 
erick  Hartranft,*  of  Montgomery  County. 
His  opponents  were  former  United  States 
Senator  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  Democrat, 
of  Columbia  County,  and  S.  B.  Chase,  Pro¬ 
hibitionist.  A  number  of  prominent  Re¬ 
publicans  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals 
and  supported  Buckalew,  causing  a  hotly 
contested  political  battle.  Hartranft  won,  however,  by  37,52/  plurality.  This 
was  the  first  election  when  the  Prohibitionists  placed  a  candidate  in  the  field, 
in  the  person  of  S.  B.  Chase,  who  received  1,259  votes. 

The  inauguration  was  held  January  21,  1873.  Matthew  S.  Quay  was 
named  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  two  administrations  of  Gov- 


*John  Frederick  Hartranft  was  born  in  New  Hanover  Township,  Montgomery  County, 
December  16,  1830,  a  descendant  of  Germans,  who  were  members  of  the  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Schwenkfelders.  Young  Hartranft  was  well  educated  at  Marshall  and  Union  col¬ 
leges,  from  which  latter  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  He  became  a  civil  engineer, 
and  also  studied  law.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of  the  4th  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Regiment;  afterward  served  on  the  staff  of  General  William  B.  Franklin;  he  then 
raised  and  became  colonel  of  the  51st  Pennsylvania,  served  with  distinction,  leading 
charges  in  some  of  the  leading  battles,  and  proving  himself  a  most  proficient  commander; 
he  was  a  brigadier,  when  with  General  Grant  in  the  Wilderness  campaign;  he  commanded 
a  division  of  Pennsylvania  troops  in  December,  1864,  and  then  was  promoted  to  major 
general  by  brevet.  After  the  war  he  declined  a  colonelcy  in  the  regular  army.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  auditor  general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  reelected  in  1868;  became  Governor 
in  1873-79.  After  his  term  ended  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  was  appointed  postmas¬ 
ter;  in  1880  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Port,  and  became  the  major  general  command¬ 
ing  the  National  Guard.  He  died  October  17,  1889. 
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ernor  Hartranft  cover  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  first  subject  of  popular  interest  being  the  constitutional  convention,  which 
was  held  at  Harrisburg,  November  12,  1872.  Hon.  William  M.  Meredith  was 
named  chairman  and  served  until  his  death,  August  17,  1873,  when  John  II. 
Walker,  of  Erie,  succeeded  him.  A  new  Constitution  was  drafted  and  adopted 
by  the  convention,  and  when  submitted  to  the  electorate  it  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  263,560  to  109,198.  The  important  changes  in  the  new  instrument 
were :  a  change  in  the  number  of  Senators  and  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly ;  biennial  sessions  of  that  body ;  the  election  of  certain  officers  here¬ 
tofore  appointed ;  minority  representation ;  modification  of  the  pardoning 
power ;  term  of  the  Governor  made  four  years,  and  not  eligible  to  the  office  for 
the  succeeding  term ;  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor  created ;  and  changes  in 
tenure  and  mode  of  electing  judges  of  the  courts.  The  new  Constitution 
became  effective  January  1,  1874. 

The  good  times  which  followed  the  Civil  War  were,  in  a  few  years,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  financial  depression  that  extended  over  the  whole  country.  This 
trouble  began  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  failure  of  the  banking  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Company,  September  18,  1873.  Mr.  Cooke  was  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  “Financier  of  the  Rebellion.”  With  the  failure  of  this  bank  there 
were  runs  on  other  banks,  the  effects  of  which  soon  spread  throughout  the 
United  States.  Early  in  the  next  year  a  strike  occurred  at  Susquehanna, 
because  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  did  not  make  monthly  payments 
promptly.  The  affair  was  so  serious  that  Governor  Hartranft  was  compelled 
to  send  militia  to  restore  order.  Then  followed  disturbances  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions. 

The  Governor  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  State  Militia  and  through  his 
exertions  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  was  reorganized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1874. 

Charles  Ross,  aged  four  years,  was  kidnapped  from  his  Germantown  home 
July  1,  1874,  and  the  crime  is  yet  unsolved.  Ground  was  broken  July  4  for 
the  Centennial  Exposition  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  corner  stone  of 
the  city  hall,  in  that  city,  was  laid  the  same  day.  More  than  one  hundred  lives 
were  lost  by  a  cloudburst  at  Pittsburgh,  July  26. 

In  January,  1875,  the  miners  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions  began 
a  strike  which  lasted  six  months  and  required  the  militia  to  prevent  violence. 
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In  1877  the  great  railroad  strikes,  which  began  on  July  16,  soon  became  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Governor  commanded  in  person  at 
Pittsburgh,  and,  without  bloodshed,  brought  about  a  peaceful  condition  of 
affairs.  A  number  were  killed  in  the  riots  at  Reading,  and  in  Luzerne  and 
Lackawanna  counties.  The  nefarious  organization  known  as  the  Mollie 
Maguires  committed  so  many  outrages  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  on  August 
14,  1875,  that  the  day  was  afterward  known  as  “Bloody  Saturday.” 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  served  his  district  in  Con¬ 
gress  since  1862,  with  the  Republican  party  in  control,  was  again  elected  in 
1874,  when  the  Democratic  party  swept  the  country.  Randall  was  defeated 
for  Speaker,  but  on  the  death  of  Speaker  Kerr,  who  had  defeated  him,  he  was 
elected,  and  also  served  the  two  succeding  Congresses,  when  the  Republicans 
again  came  into  power. 

At  the  general  election  held  in  November,  1875,  Governor  Hartranft  was 
reelected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  Democrat,  and  R.  Aud- 
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ley  Brown,  Prohibitionist,  were  his  opponents.  Hartranft’s  plurality  was  only 
12,030,  and  he  failed  to  receive  a  majority.  As  the  new  Constitution  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  was  to  act  as  president  of  the 
Senate,  John  Latta,  of  Westmoreland  County,  was  the  first  person  chosen  to 
this  high  office;  he  was  elected  to  serve  for  four  years. 

The  great  Centennial  Exhibition  opened  in  Philadelphia  April  19,  1876, 
and  closed  October  19,  following.  It  remains  the  only  one  of  several  great 
American  expositions  which  directly  concerned  the  national  government  and 
to  which  that  government  gave  no  financial  assistance.  The  burden  of  present- 
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ing  to  the  world  a  representation  of  national  accomplishment  in  a  century 
rested  upon  Pennsylvania  alone.  The  General  Assembly  appropriated  $1,015,- 
000;  the  city  of  Philadelphia  $1,575,000;  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  made 
up  the  sum  of  $2,590,000;  the  sale  of  stock  raised  $2,3  57>75°  ;  and  nearly 
ten  million  visitors  paid  $3,813,749.75  to  witness  the  exhibition.  The  largest 
attendance  was  on  “Pennsylvania  Day,"  when  257,256  persons  entered  the 
grounds.  All  the  nations  of  the  world  sent  their  products.  The  attention  of 
mankind  was  drawn  to  America.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
entire  exhibition  was  the  collection  of  electric  devices,  among  which  were  the 
telephone  and  electric  light,  then  shown  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  The 
exhibit  marked  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  industrial  development.  On  May  10, 
President  Grant  was  the  guest  of  honor,  when  the  exposition  was  officially 
opened.  On  July  2,  a  congress  of  authors  met  in  Independence  Hall,  and  there 
each  deposited  a  sketch  of  some  person  identified  with  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

General  Grant  started  from  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1877,  on  his  memorable 
trip  around  the  world.  A  public  reception  was  held  in  his  honor  at  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  trip  he  arrived  back  at  Philadelphia, 
December  16,  1879,  when  a  great  procession  awaited  him,  forty  thousand  in 
line,  under  the  marshalship  of  Colonel  A.  Lowden  Snowden. 

Governor  Hartranft  signed  warrants  on  May  21,  1877,  for  the  execution 
of  eight  members  of  the  Mollie  Maguires.  The  closing  scene  of  this  reign  of 
terror  was  enacted  in  the  Columbia  County  jailyard  March  25,  1878,  when 
four  Mollies  were  hanged. 

The  ill-fated  expedition  to  Brazil,  led  by  P.  and  T.  C.  Collins  and  Mackie. 
Scott  &  Company,  made  up  of  Pennsylvanians,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1878.  The  members  suffered  unheard  of  privations,  and  many  lost 
their  lives  by  shipwreck,  accident,  disease,  starvation,  and  being  lost  in  the 
jungle.  Of  the  survivors,  R.  Hopewell  Hepburn,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  most 
prominent  and  has  written  much  of  the  experiences  of  this  expedition. 

The  last  of  the  sixtv-seven  counties  in  the  Commonwealth  was  erected  bv 

mi  m 

act  of  August  13,  1878,  when  Lackawanna  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Luzerne. 

A  great  celebration  was  held  at  Valley  Forge,  June  19,  1878,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  centennial  of  the  encampment  there  of  the  Continental  Army  under 
General  Washington.  Governor  Hartranft,  a  native  of  that  county,  presided 
at  the  exercises,  and  Major  General  David  McM.  Gregg  acted  as  marshal. 
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After  the  celebration  was  observed,  a  corporation  was  formed,  known  as  the 
“Centennial  and  Memorial  Association  of  Valley  Forge,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  buildings,  property,  and  lands,  as  a  memorial  park  for  all  time  to 
come.”  This  association  was  succeeded  by  act  of  May  30,  1893,  by  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  Commission.  The  first  locomotive  crossed  the  Ohio  River  on  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  September  21,  1878. 

In  his  last  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  Governor  Hartranft  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Health,  which  he  had  previously 
done  in  1877.  He  also  urged  a  larger  appropriation  to  the  State  Library,  so 
that  valuable  papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  could  be  purchased,  when  offered  for  sale. 

His  memory  as  a  soldier  is  perpetuated  by  an  equestrian  statue,  which  for 
many  years  stood  in  the  Capitol  Plaza,  but  which  was  recently  removed  to  a 
position  in  front  of  the  State  Library  and  Museum,  facing  south. 

He)nry  Martyn  Hoyt,  1879-83 — There  were  four  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Governor  in  the  election  of  1878.  The  Republicans  nominated  Henry 
Martyn  Hoyt,*  of  Luzerne  County;  the  Democrats  named  Andrew  H.  Dill, 
of  Lewisburg;  the  Greenbacks  had  Samuel  R.  Mason,  of  Mercer;  and  the 
Prohibitionists  supported  Franklin  H.  Lane,  of  Huntingdon.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  were  victors,  and  Charles  Warren  Stone,  of  Warren,  was  elected  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor.  The  ticket  received  22,507  plurality. 

The  inauguration  occurred  January  21,  1879.  The  Governor  retained 
Matthew  S.  Quay  as  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  conducted  the 
successful  campaign  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  and  he  remained  a 
potential  factor  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Governor  Hoyt  appointed  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  John  F.  Hartranft,  as  major  general  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  General  Assembly  began  holding  biennial  sessions.  The  National 
Guard  was  reorganized  to  consist  of  8,220  officers  and  enlisted  men,  in  a  single 
division  of  three  brigades,  three  batteries  of  artillery,  a  battalion  of  State 
Fensibles,  and  two  independent  companies. 


*Henry  Martyn  Hoyt  was  born  in  Kingston,  Luzerne  County,  June  8,  1830.  He  was 
well  educated  at  Lafayette  and  Williams  colleges.  Became  a  lawyer,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  52d  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  raising.  His  service  was  brilliant,  and  in  1862  he  was  the  com¬ 
mander  of  his  regiment;  in  1864  he  was  captured  and  held  for  a  time  as  prisoner,  but 
effected  his  escape  and  was  recaptured.  He  returned  to  his  regiment  and  served  through 
the  war,  being  made  a  brigadier  general  by  brevet.  He  resumed  the  law,  was  made  judge, 
in  1869  was  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue;  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
in  1875  and  1876.  He  published  a  number  of  valuable  works  after  his  term  as  Governor 
had  expired.  He  died  December  1,  1892. 
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The  industries  were  still  suffering  from  hard  times,  but  there  were  signs 
of  returning  prosperity  present.  During  this  administration  the  revenue  laws 
were  adjusted;  delinquent  taxes  collected;  and  the  financial  affairs  wisely  man¬ 
aged.  The  State  debt  was  reduced  to  $10,000,000,  which  was  refunded  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  never  was  better  than 
when  Governor  Hoyt  retired  from  office.  Having  made  the  subject  of  penol¬ 
ogy  a  careful  study,  the 
Governor  advocated  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  mode  of  punish¬ 
ing  young  offenders,  hence, 
when  it  was  determined  by 
legislative  enactment  to  erect 
a  new  penitentiary,  the  third 
one  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  entire  plan  was  changed. 

Instead  of  a  place  of  solitary 
confinement,  it  was  made  an 
industrial  reformatory  for 
young  males  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
convicted  of  first  offenses. 

Two  years  later  this  became 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Reformatory  at 
Huntingdon. 

In  1880  General  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  became  the 
nominee  of  the  National 
Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  President.  On  May  14  of  that  year  the 
town  of  Milton  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  consumed  644 
buildings  and  caused  a  loss  exceeding  $1,000,000. 

President  Garfield,  March  5,  1881,  appointed  Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  United  States  Attorney  General,  and  his  brilliant  prosecution  of 
the  “Star  Route’’  offenders  attracted  universal  attention. 
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On  May  16,  1881,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  joint  resolution  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  reinterment  of  William  Penn  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  a  suitable  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  arrival  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tor.  This  great  celebration  was  held  in  Chester  October  22,  observed  as 
“Landing  Day,”  and  in  Philadelphia  the  following  four  days.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  ended  on  Friday  with  a  grand  military  parade,  under  command  of  General 
'  J.  F.  Hartranft. 

The  celebrated  Carlisle  Indian  School  was  founded  by  General  R.  H.  Pratt 
July  31,  1882. 

In  his  annual  address,  toward  the  close  of  his  administration,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  referred  to  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  and,  among 
other  things,  said :  “Our  citizens  may  well  exchange  congratulations  that 
Pennsylvania  has,  in  many  respects,  realized  the  best  human  expectations  of 
an  ideal  republic.  The  history  of  civilized  communities  has  rarely  presented 
such  a  spectacle  of  growth  and  power  as  illustrated  by  the  4,000,000  of  men 
and  women  who  compose  your  constituencies’  normal  growth  and  assured 
power  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  relations.” 

During  the  campaign  of  1882  there  was  nothing  more  startling  than 
Hoyt’s  repudiation  of  the  political  machine.  In  a  manly,  full,  and  frank  man¬ 
ner  he  confessed  he  had  been,  to  his  shame,  a  party  to  the  perpetuation  of 
some  of  its  evils.  Under  different  circumstances  than  those  which  surrounded 
him  while  in  office,  Hoyt  might  have  been  rated  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  executives  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Robert  Emory  Pattison,  1883-87 — 111  his  final  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  Governor  Hoyt  reviewed  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Demo- 
cractic  victory  by  which  his  successor  was  elected,  and  the  Republican  party 
received  its  first  setback  in  a  State  campaign  since  before  the  Civil  War. 

The  Republicans  placed  in  nomination  General  James  A.  Beaver,  of  Belle- 
fonte,  Centre  County,  who  was  opposed  by  Robert  Emory  Pattison,*  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  a  divided  party  support.  The  campaign 

*Robert  Emory  Pattison  was  born  at  Quantico,  Maryland,  December  8,  1850.  He 
graduated  from  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  He  studied  law,  and  admitted  to 
practice  in  1872.  He  early  entered  into  politics,  was  elected  city  controller,  in  1879,  and 
reelected.  After  his  first  term  as  Governor  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  a  commissioner  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  became 
president  of  the  board.  Again  elected  to  the  Governorship,  in  1890.  After  retiring  from 
office  in  January,  1895,  Governor  Pattison  entered  into  business  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
became  president  of  the  Security  Trust  and  Life  Insurance  Company.  In  1896  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago 
for  President.  In  1902  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  Governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Judge 
S.  W.  Pennypacker.  He  died  August  1,  1904. 
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disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  too  many  members  of  the  dominant  Repub¬ 
lican  party  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  in  their  organization.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  was  not  caused  by  any  dislike  for  General  Beaver,  but  was  directed 
against  the  Camerons,  then  in  the  saddle  in  Pennsylvania  politics.  The  dis¬ 
affected  united  in  an  independent  movement  and  nominated  John  Stewart,  of 
Chambersburg,  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  their  candidate 
for  Governor.  The  Greenback  Labor  party  named  Thomas  A.  Armstrong, 
and  the  Prohibitionists  had  as  their  candidate  Alfred  C.  Pettit.  Mr.  Pattison 
easily  overcame  the  normal  Republican  majority  on  account  of  the  divided 
vote  and  won  by  a  vote  of  355,791  to  315,589  received  by  General  Beaver. 
Chauncey  Forward  Black,  of  York,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor;  the 
only  member  of  his  party  to  ever  occupy  this  office. 

Governor  Pattison  was  inaugurated  January  16,  1883,  in  a  simple  cere¬ 
mony,  made  so  at  his  own  request.  He  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  to  ever  serve  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  address  he  touched  upon  many  subjects  relating  to  reforms  in  the 
State  Government  and  emphasized  especially  the  necessity  for  reapportioning 
the  Commonwealth  into  congressional,  senatorial  and  representative  districts, 
as  required  by  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  “immediately  after  each  United 
States  decennial  census.” 

The  105th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  opened  January  2,  1883, 
and  on  June  6,  the  date  fixed  for  adjournment,  no  agreement  had  been  reached 
on  any  scheme  for  reapportionment,  when  the  Governor  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  calling  an  extraordinary  session  to  meet  the  following  day.  Both  Houses 
continued  in  session  until  December  6,  following,  and  during  the  long  session, 
lasting  nearly  one  year,  the  members  of  both  branches  wrangled  about  appor¬ 
tionment,  and  it  ended  in  complete  failure.  Governor  Pattison  was  criticized 
for  what  his  opponents  characterized  as  a  “foolish  and  impracticable  move.” 
which  involved  a  large  expenditure  of  public  funds  with  no  results. 

In  his  message  to  the  succeeding  General  Assembly  the  Governor  urged 
the  passage  of  a  law  fixing  a  specific  salary  for  members  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Such  an  act  was  promptly  passed,  fixing  the  salary  for  regular  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  sessions,  without  regard  to  the  length.  Other  important  legislation 
at  the  session  of  1885  included  an  act  creating  the  annual  observance  of  Arbor 
Day,  which  was  enacted  March  17,  when  the  Governor  designated  April  16, 
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1885,  as  the  first  Arbor  Day  in  Pennsylvania,  a  custom  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  present  time.  An  act  was  also  passed  creating  corporations  for 
the  production,  conveyance,  and  distribution  of  natural  gas ;  another  requiring 
in  the  common  schools  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics. 

The  conditions  of  the  State  funds  during  this  administration  indicated  gen- 
'  eral  prosperity.  The  debt  had  been  reduced  $2,966,101. 

James  Addams  Beaver,  1887-91 — There  were  again  four  candidates  in 
the  field  in  the  election  of  1886,  as  follows:  General  James  A.  Beaver,*  of 
Bellefonte,  was  again  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  party;  Chauncey 
F.  Black,  of  York,  the  Democratic  candidate;  Charles  S.  Wolfe,  of  Lewisburg, 
the  nominee  of  the  Prohibitionists;  and  Robert  J.  Houston  represented  the 
Greenbacks.  This  time  the  Republicans  presented  a  solid  front  and  easily 
elected  their  ticket  by  a  plurality  of  42,651.  Senator  William  T.  Davies,  of 
Towanda,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  inauguration  occurred  on 
January  18,  1887. 

The  General  Assembly  proceeded  to  do  what  it  had  been  asked  to  do  by 
Governor  Pattison,  when  he  called  the  “Long  Session”  in  1883.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  congressional  and  two  hundred  and 
four  representative  districts.  Other  principal  features  of  his  administration 
included  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage.  This  act  had  already 
been  passed  by  one  session,  and  was  strongly  urged  by  Governor  Beaver,  and 
again  agreed  to  for  the  second  time.  At  the  special  election,  held  June  18, 
1889,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  amendment,  after  a  spirited 
campaign,  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  484,644  to  296,617. 
Thirty-nine  counties  voted  against  and  twenty-eight  for  the  amendment. 

At  this  session  the  appropriation  for  the  common  schools  was  materially 
increased;  Eastern  Standard  time  was  made  standard  throughout  the  Com¬ 
monwealth;  hospitals  were  established  for  persons  injured  in  the  coal  fields; 


♦James  Addams  Beaver  was  born  at  Millerstown,  Perry  County,  October  21,  1837.  He 
received  a  fine  education,  and  after  graduating  from  Jefferson  College,  studied  law,  and 
pursued  a  practice  in  Bellefonte.  He  entered  the  Civil  War  at  its  opening  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  45th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  saw  much  service,  was  several  times 
wounded,  and  at  Reams  Station  engagement  had  his  right  leg  shattered  by  a  rifle  ball.  He 
was  brevetted  brigadier  general,  November  10,  1864.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  was  a  general  in  the  National  Guard.  He  was  defeated  for  Governor  in  1882.  He 
established  the  Bellefonte  Nail  Works.  In  1886  was  elected  Governor.  In  1873  he  became 
a  trustee  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  serving  for  forty-one  years,  the  last  thirty  of 
which  he  was  president.  He  became  one  of  the  seven  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  when 
it  was  established  by  Act  of  1895,  holding  the  office  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Bellefonte,  January  31,  1914. 
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labor  laws  were  enacted  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
factories,  and  provision  made  for  their  better  safety ;  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  waters,  and  against  the  ruthless  destruction  of  fish 
and  game. 

What  might  also  be  considered  principal  features  were  his  approval  of  the 
prohibition  and  high  license  legislation ;  the  enactment  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion;  refusal  to  employ  military  force  in  the  execution  of  civil  process,  except 
as  a  last  extremity;  the  earnest  advocacy  of  a  new  public  highway  system  ;  and 
the  reduction  of  the  State  debt  by  $3,000,000. 

Matthew  Stanley  Quay  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
remained  a  most  dominant  and  shrewd 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Nation  till  the  hour  of  his 
death. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  the  scene 
of  the  centennial  observance  of  the  birth  of 
the  Nation,  in  1887.  During  this  celebra¬ 
tion  a  breakfast  was  given  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  a  dinner  to 
the  representatives  of  the  government  of 
the  Nation,  attended  by  President  Cleve¬ 
land  and  his  wife,  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Congress, 
foreign  ministers  and  governors  of  many  other  States. 

The  policy  of  encouraging  the  preservation  of  the  forests  was  a  feature  of 
Governor  Beaver’s  administration.  He  appointed  a  commission  to  consider 
the  subject,  the  beginning  of  this  important  work  in  Pennsylvania.  Also  an 
act  was  passed  appropriating  $125,000  for  marking  the  positions  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  commands  upon  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  The  Governor  approved 
the  act  June  15,  1887,  and  named  General  John  P.  Taylor,  General  J.  P.  S. 
Gobin,  Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson,  Colonel  R.  Bruce  Ricketts,  and  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Harpers  as  commissioners.  The  Pennsylvania  markers  were  formally 
dedicated  September  11  and  12,  1899. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  celebrated, 
July,  1888,  in  a  reunion  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  veterans  on  the  field 
at  Gettysburg.  Governor  Beaver  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  “the 
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men  who  wore  the  grey”  by  invitation  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

President  Harrison  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1889,  when  Governor 
Beaver  acted  as  grand  marshal  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  The  President 
called  to  his  cabinet  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  Postmaster 
General. 

The  worst  tornado  to  ever  visit  Pennsylvania  caused  many  deaths  and 
destroyed  great  property  wealth,  January  9,  1889.  The  principal  losses  were 
experienced  in  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Sunbury,  Williamsport, 
Pittsburgh  and  other  towns,  and  in  the  Wyoming  and  Cumberland  valleys. 

In  March,  1889,  Colonel  George  Laird  Shoup,  native  of  Kittanning,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Idaho  Territory.  When  Idaho  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  in  1890,  Governor  Shoup  became  the  first  Governor  of  that  State. 

During  the  term  of  Governor  Beaver  occurred  the  great  blizzard  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Reading  and  other  places,  in  1888,  and  on  May  31,  1889,  was  the 
greatest  calamity  to  ever  visit  our  Commonwealth,  when  2,235  people  lost  their 
lives,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  was  destroyed  in  the  Johnstown 
flood.  At  this  time  there  were  destructive  floods  along  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  reaching  the  greatest  height  at  Lock  Haven  and 
Williamsport. 

The  purchase  of  Smith’s  Island  and  Windmill  Island,  in  the  Delaware 
River,  by  the  Federal  Government,  was  made  May  30,  1890,  when  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Federal  Government  joined  in 
the  project  toward  the  creation  of  the  modern  port  of  the  Delaware  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  1891,  the  Governor  referred  to 
the  excellent  service  which  had  been  rendered  by  the  National  Guard  at  the 
time  of  the  Johnstown  flood. 

Robert  Emory  PaTTison,  1891-95 — In  the  campaign  of  1890  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  Pennsylvania  politics  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  eight  years 
previous.  Four  candidates  were  again  in  the  field ;  the  Republicans  named  as 
their  standard-bearer  George  W.  Delamater,  who  defeated  General  Daniel  H. 
Hastings  in  the  convention  by  eleven  votes ;  former  Governor  Robert  E.  Pat- 
tison  was  now  eligible  to  again  become  Governor  and  was  promptly  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  party;  the  Prohibitionists  named  John  D.  Gill;  and  the 
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Labor  party  chose  T.  P.  Rynder.  Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ranks,  which  caused  a  revolt  among  the  supporters  of  General  Hastings, 
and  Mr.  Pattison  was  easily  elected,  having  a  plurality  of  16,554  votes,  hut 
Louis  A.  Watres,  of  Scranton,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  by  more  than  20,000  plurality. 

The  inauguration  was  held  January  20,  1891.  William  A.  Harrity,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  William 
Uhler  Hensel,  of  Lancaster,  as  Attorney  General.  In  his  address  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  stressed  constitutional  enforcement,  purification  of  elections,  ballot 
reform,  taxation,  and  municipal  government. 

During  the  month  of  May,  following,  the  Keystone  and  Spring  Garden 
National  banks,  of  Philadelphia,  failed,  and  John  Bardsley,  city  treasurer, 
familiarly  known  as  “Honest  John,”  was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the  city 
and  Commonwealth.  A  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  convened 
October  13  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  matter,  and  also  to  ascertain  if 
“reasonable  cause”  existed  for  the  removal  of  Auditor  General  McCalmant 
and  State  Treasurer  Boyer.  The  Senate  refused  to  pass  judgment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  the  matter  was  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  Both  of  these  officials  were  at 
the  end  of  their  terms,  and  General  David  McM.  Gregg  became  Auditor  Gen¬ 
eral  and  John  W.  Morrison  State  Treasurer  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Ballot  reform  was  leading  issue  and  the  “Australian”  system  adopted  by 
act  of  June  18,  1891: 

Serious  labor  trouble  developed  which  required  the  strong  arm  of  State 
authority.  A  riot  in  Westmoreland  County,  April  2,  1891,  in  which  several 
persons  were  killed,  caused  the  sending  of  two  regiments  of  National  Guard 
to  restore  peace.  The  Homestead  labor  riots  occurred  in  July,  following,  to 
which  the  Governor  sent  two  brigades  of  the  National  Guard.  Another  riot 
at  Mansfield,  Allegheny  County,  in  January,  1893,  and  in  Jefferson  County  in 
June,  1894,  caused  loss  of  life  and  property.  There  were  fifty-three  strikes  in 
1893  and  twenty-seven  in  1894,  all  failing  in  their  purpose  save  three. 

More  than  one  hundred  lives  were  lost  when  the  dam  at  Spartansburg, 
Crawford  County,  gave  way  June  5,  1892,  and  oil  from  bursting  tanks  ignited 
on  the  surface  of  Oil  Creek. 

A  forestry  commission  was  created  in  1893,  when  Dr.  J.  F.  Rothrock  was 
made  the  botanist  of  the  commission.  In  this  same  session  an  appropriation 
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was  made  for  the  erection  of  the  building  since  occupied  as  the  State  Library 
and  Museum. 

By  the  act  of  May  30,  1893,  the  Commonwealth  established  a  park  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  so  that  the  sites  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Continental  Army  “may 
be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  original  condition.”  An  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $300,000  was  also  made  to  show  the  products  of  the  farms,  factories, 
mines,  mills,  and  schools  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  The  Pennsylvania  Building  was  a  replica  of  the  old  State 
House,  and  the  Liberty  Bell  stood  in  its  main  entrance.  It  was  a  favorite  spot 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  By  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  September  7,  1893, 
was  designated  as  “Pennsylvania  Day.” 

Daniel  Hartman  Hastings,  1895-99 — I n  the  campaign  of  1894  there 
were  five  candidates  in  the  contest  for  Governor;  General  Daniel  Hartman 
Hastings,*  of  Bellefonte,  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  convention;  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Singerly,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  Democratic  nominee;  and  Charles 
I.  Hawley,  Jerome  T.  Allman,  and  Thomas  H.  Grundy  represented  the  Prohi¬ 
bition,  People’s  and  Socialist-Labor  party,  respectively.  The  Republicans  pre¬ 
sented  an  united  front  and  had  241,397  plurality  for  their  ticket.  Walter 
Lyon,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 

General  Hastings  was  inaugurated  January  15,  1895.  In  his  address  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hastings  spoke  at  length  on  the  labor  conditions  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  Nation  and  on  the  subject  of  education.  In  both  subjects  he  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  support  of  necessary  legislation. 

The  first  important  change  in  the  government  was  the  creation  of  the 
Superior  Court,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  act  of  June  24,  1895.  The 
Governor  appointed  his  fellow-townsman,  ex-Governor,  General  James  A. 
Beaver,  Edward  N.  Willard,  John  J.  Wickham,  Charles  E.  Rice,  Howard  J. 
Reeder,  George  B.  Orlady,  and  Henry  J.  McCarthy  as  the  original  members  of 
the  court,  naming  Judge  Rice  as  the  President  Judge.  At  the  ensuing  election 
Peter  P.  Smith  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  ten  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  act  of  March  13  same  year, 
and  Thomas  J.  Edge  was  commissioned  the  first  secretary.  On  July  3  the  Gen- 

*Daniel  Hartman  Hastings  was  born  in  Salona,  Clinton  County,  February  26,  1S49.  He 
received  a  fair  education  and  began  active  life  as  a  teacher.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Bellefonte  High  School  for  eight  years.  In  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  soon 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in  his  profession.  He  served  as  adjutant  general  of  the 
National  Guard,  1886  to  1890.  He  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  of  Governor,  in  1890, 
by  George  W.  Delamater,  but  was  successful  the  following  election  for  that  office.  After 
his  term  he  returned  to  Bellefonte,  where  he  was  engaged  in  business  of  various  nature. 
He  died  January  9,  1903,  much  lamented. 
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eral  Assembly  authorized  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  each  Pennsylvania 
regiment  engaged  in  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga.  These  were 
placed  and  reflect  much  credit  to  those  who  had  this  patriotic  work  in  charge. 

The  Capitol  was  destroyed  by  fire  February  2,  1897.  The  Governor 

promptly  took  steps  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  Capitol 
Building,  and  an  appropria¬ 
tion  was  authorized  by  act 
of  April  14,  1897,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  through  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  supervise  the  erection 
of  the  same.  The  corner 
stone  was  laid  August  io, 
1898. 

Extensive  strikes  broke 
out  in  the  coal  regions  in  the 
summer  of  1897.  In  the  bituminous  fields  a  strike  was  in  progress  from  July 
4  to  September  11,  and  was  in  the  main  peaceful.  This  strike  had  scarcely 
ended  when  one  broke  out  in  the  anthracite  field.  O11  September  10  the  sheriff 
of  Luzerne  County,  with  about  one  hundred  deputies,  met  a  party  of  strikers, 
mostly  foreigners,  who  were  making  their  way  to  a  colliery  at  Lattimer,  where 
the  miners  were  at  work.  Considering  this  an  unlawful  demonstration,  the 
sheriff  ordered  them  to  disperse,  but  some  attempted  to  rush  past  him.  In  an 
instant  the  deputies  fired  into  the  miners,  killing  twenty  and  wounding  about 
fifty  others.  Three  thousand  National  Guardsmen  were  rushed  to  the  scene 
and  no  further  violence  occurred. 

The  war  with  Spain  aroused  the  patriotism  of  the  people  in  1898.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  made  a  proud  record  in  this  war.  The  story  was  compiled  under  the 
supervision  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas  J.  Stewart  and  published  in  1900. 
The  two  volumes  contained  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  record  concerning 
Pennsylvania  in  the  war.  The  great  Peace  Jubilee  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  was  the  grand  parade,  October  27,  1898. 

General  Horace  Porter,  native  of  Huntingdon,  and  son  of  former  Governor 
D.  R.  Porter,  was  appointed  United  States  Ambassador  to  France  by  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley.  He  was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Civil  War  and  an 
honored  son  of  our  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MODERN  ERA. 


William  Alexis  Stone,  1899-1903 — New  factors  were  to  the  fore  in  the 
political  life  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  fight  between 
United  States  Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay  and  former  Postmaster  General  John 
Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia  was  at  its  height.  The  campaign  of  1898  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  bitterest  ever  waged  in  the  Commonwealth.  Wanamaker 
had  sought  the  seat  of  Senator  Quay  in  the  Senate  of  1896,  and  blamed  Quay 
for  his. defeat;  now  he  sought  to  deprive  the  latter  of  a  reelection  to  that  body. 

At  the  election  for  State  officers  there  were  four  candidates  for  the  office 
of  Governor :  William  Alexis  Stone,*  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Republican  standard- 
bearer;  George  A.  Jenks,  the  Democrat;  Silas  C.  Swallow,  that  of  the  Prohi¬ 
bition,  Peoples’,  Liberty,  and  Honest  Government  parties;  and  J.  Mahlon 
Barnes  had  the  Socialist-Labor  nomination.  The  campaign  was  active  and  the 
Republican  ticket  was  triumphant  by  a  vote  of  476,206  for  Stone  to  358,300 
p  for  Jenks.  General  John  Peter  Shindle  Gobin,  of  Lebanon,  was  elected  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  and  General  J.  W.  Latta,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  took  place  January  17,  1899.  In  his  address  the 
Governor  referred  to  the  important  subject  of  education  and  emphasized  his 
support  of  the  schools;  he  also  mentioned  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
whole  people.  He  appointed  William  W.  Griest,  of  Lancaster,  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  John  P.  Elkin,  of  Indiana,  as  Attorney  General. 

While  Quay  had  been  successful  in  electing  the  entire  Republican  ticket. 
Wanamaker  succeeded  in  electing  enough  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  prevent  Quay’s  reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Upon  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  without  an  election,  Governor  Stone  promptly  appointed  Quay,  when 
the  Senate  as  promptly  refused  to  seat  him.  Pennsylvania,  consequently,  had 
but  one  member  in  that  body,  Senator  Boies  Penrose. 

On  April  5,  1899,  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  making  May  1  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  over  the  Spanish  fleet  at 

♦William  Alexis  Stone  was  born  in  Tioga  County,  April  18,  1846.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  Mansfield  Normal  School.  Ran  away  from  home  to  enlist  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  he  commenced  practice  at  Wellsboro,  then  removed  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1877,  where  he  was  United  States  District  Attorney,  1880  to  1886.  Served  in  the 
52d  to  55th  Congresses,  when  he  was  elected  Governor.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  died  March  1,  1920. 
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Manila  Harbor,  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  “Dewey  Day,’3  and  recom¬ 
mended  its  proper  observance. 

At  the  general  election,  November  7,  1899,  Colonel  James  E.  Barnett,  of 
Washington  County,  who  had  recently  returned  from  service  with  the  10th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  elected  State  Treasurer. 

The  Governor  called  attention  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  May  1  to  November  1,  1901,  by  announcing  that,  at  the  request  of 
’  the  managers  of  the  exposition,  he  had  appointed  two  vice  presidents,  Hon. 
Joseph  Buffington,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Colonel  James  Elverson,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  two  members  of  the  board  of  women  managers,  Mrs.  William 
McCreery,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania  made  an  exhibit  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  proud  position  of 
our  Commonwealth. 

By  the  act  of  July  18,  1901,  which  was  supplemental  to  the  original  act  of 
April  14,  1897,  the  present  magnificent  Capitol  Building  was  erected,  the 
personnel  of  the  commission  being  Governor  Stone,  Edward  Bailey,  William 
P.  Snyder,  Nathan  C.  Schaffer,  and  William  H.  Graham.  The  other  officers 
of  the  commission  were:  T.  Larry  Eyre,  superintendent;  Robert  K.  Young, 
general  counsel;  Edgar  C.  Gerwig,  secretary;  Joseph  M.  Huston,  architect; 
and  George  F.  Payne,  contractor. 

A  great  strike  occurred  in  the  anthracite  field  in  1902,  the  riots  of  which, 
especially  in  Shenandoah,  caused  the  4th,  8th,  and  12th  Regiments  of  the 
National  Guard  to  be  sent  to  various  places  throughout  the  distracted  regions. 
Order  was  maintained,  but  the  strike  was  not  settled  until  after  many  weary 
and  anxious  months  by  arbitration,  President  Roosevelt,  himself,  taking  a 
personal  hand  in  the  matter ;  and  a  commission  composed  of  General  John  M. 
Wilson,  Edward  W.  Parker,  Judge  George  Gray,  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Thomas 
H.  Watkins,  Bishop  John  L.  Spalding,  and  Carroll  D.  Wright,  were  finally  able 
to  settle  the  dispute. 

Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  1903-07 — There  was  much  political 
unrest  as  the  time  for  the  State  election  in  1902  approached.  There  had  been 
a  general  revolt  throughout  the  Commonwealth  against  the  leadership  of 
United  States  Senator  Quay,  and  this  was  not  quieted  when  the  Republican 
State  Convention  assembled  in  Harrisburg  to  nominate  John  P.  Elkin,  of 
Indiana,  for  the  Governorship.  Quay  was  able  to  so  manipulate  the  conven- 
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tion  that  Judge  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,*  of  Philadelphia,  became  the  nomi¬ 
nee,  although  Mr.  Elkin  had,  without  doubt,  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
elected  to  support  his  candidacy.  The  Democratic  Convention  nominated 
former  Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison,  who  also  had  the  support  of  the  Anti- 
Machine  and  Ballot  Reform  parties.  Reverend  Silas  C.  Swallow  was  again 
the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party;  William  Adams  of  the  Socialist-Labor; 
'  and  J.  W.  Slayton  of  the  Socialists. 

The  campaign  was  strenuous,  the  several  candidates  reached  every  corner 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  interest  of  the  voters  was  aroused.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Quay’s  leadership  was  not  as  potent  as  the  Democratic  orators  claimed, 
and  Judge  Pennypacker  emerged  an  easy  victor  by  a  vote  of  593,328  to  450,- 
978  for  Mr.  Pattison. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  held  January  20,  1903.  William  M.  Brown, 
of  New  Castle,  Lawrence  County,  was  qualified  at  Lieutenant  Governor; 
Frank  M.  Fuller,  of  Umontown,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth;  and  Hampton  L.  Carson,  of  Philadelphia,  became  Attorney  General. 
In  his  address  Governor  Pennypacker  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
resulted  in  an  attack  upon  him  personally  by  the  newspapers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  He  also  made  a  plea  for  a  State  constabulary,  health  laws,  better  pub¬ 
lic  highways,  and  many  other  important  subjects  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
consider. 

Then  followed  the  Capitol  scandal  attacks.  No  one  ever  intimated  that  the 
Governor  was  a  party  to  any  fraud,  but  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  believed  that  a  good  job  had  been  done 


*Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker  was  born  in  Phoenixville,  Chester  County,  April  9, 
1843.  He  was  of  Holland-Dutch  extraction,  whose  ancestors  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Province.  He  was  thoroughly  educated.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  in  the  Emergency  forces.  Having  read  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1866;  and  in  1870  became  president  of  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
devoted  to  historical  research,  particularly  as  it  related  to  Pennsylvania,  and  he  published 
numerous  works  on  the  Mennonites,  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  other  sects,  and  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches,  principally  from  original  sources,  forming  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  bibliography  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  ardent  collector  of  “Frankliniana,”  and 
his  collection  became  the  largest  known. 

The  bibliography  of  the  Governor,  as  compiled  by  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  after  his 
death,  contains  ninety-three  items,  more  than  half  the  number  being  books  which  have 
reached  large  editions,  pamphlets,  and  important  addresses.  His  library  contained  nearly 
10,000  books,  nearly  three  hundred  of  which  were  from  the  press  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
His  collection  of  the  German  colonization  of  Pennsylvania  was  unexcelled. 

In  1886  he  became  a  judge  in  Philadelphia,  by  appointment  of  Governor  Beaver;  elected 
for  a  full  term,  he  became  president  judge  of  the  court,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
he  was  elected  Governor.  After  retiring  from  office,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tener 
a  Public  Service  Commissioner,  and  became  the  president  of  the  board  and  was  active  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Governor  Pennypacker  was  an  official  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1872,  and  its  president  from  1900  to  his  death.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  other  institutions,  and  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies.  This  distinguished  Pennsylvanian  died  at  his  home 
in  Pennypacker’s  Mills,  September  2,  1916. 
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and  that  no  deception  had  been  practiced,  and,  in  his  official  capacity,  wrote 
much,  and  did  more  to  satisfy  the  people  on  this  point.  He  retained  their  con¬ 


fidence  to  an  unusual  degree,  in  spite  of  the  ugly  rumors,  which  could  not  be 
quieted. 
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The  “Capitol  Scandal,”  as  it  was  commonly  called,  was  ever  a  storm  center 
during  the  Pennypacker  administration.  The  Capitol  Building  always  had  an 
able  champion  in  the  person  of  the  learned  Governor,  who  believed  it  was  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  capitol  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  but 
was  quite  as  confident  that  it  had  been  honestly  erected.  In  these  opinions  he 
was  absolutely  correct.  No  other  public  building  of  comparable  worth  has 
ever  been  erected  as  cheaply,  or  within  the  sum  appropriated,  or  within  such  a 
short  space  of  time. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Pennypacker  was  constructive  and  impor¬ 
tant.  It  is  true  that  he  provoked  much  abuse  by  his  approval  of  the  act  of 
May  12,  1903,  popularly  known  as  the  “Press  Muzzier,”  and  that  amending 
the  act  of  June  1,  1885,  known  as  the  “Bullitt  Bill,”  which  came  to  be  errone¬ 
ously  known  as  the  “Ripper  Bill.”  The  right  of  eminent  domain  was  asserted; 
a  State  constabulary  established,  which  has  since  proven  its  real  worth  to  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth;  neglected  historic  shrines  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  patriotic  citizens ;  Greater  Pittsburgh  was  created ;  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Public  Printing  and  Binding,  State  Fisheries,  Factory  Inspection, 
and  several  important  bureaus  were  established. 

On  April  15,  1904,  Governor  Pennypacker  began  the  present  system  of 
highways  in  Pennsylvania  when  he  removed  the  first  spade  of  dirt  at  Shamokin 
Dam,  Snyder  County,  under  the  Sproul  Road  Act. 

In  an  extraordinary  session,  called  in  January,  1906,  the  Commonwealth 
was  reapportioned,  and  new  districts  for  Senators,  Representatives,  Congress¬ 
men  and  judges  were  formed;  ballot  reform  legislation  was  enacted;  cor¬ 
rupt  practice  at  election  act  became  a  law ;  and  other  reform  legislation  enacted. 

Edwin  Sydney  Stuart,  1 907-11 — A  wave  of  reform  swept  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  as  the  election  of  1906  grew  near  it  was  evident  that  the  candi¬ 
dates  must  be  men  of  extraordinary  type.  The  Republicans  placed  in  nomina¬ 
tion  former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Edwin  Sydney  Stuart;*  the  Democratic 
party  named  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  of  Bradford,  McKean  County,  who  was  also 
endorsed  by  the  Lincoln,  Reform,  and  several  other  parties;  Homer  L.  Cas- 


*Edwin  Sydney  Stuart  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  28,  1853.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  began  his  active  life  in  the  bookstore,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  a  partner,  and  in  1876  the  controlling  member  of  the  firm. 
The  business  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  in  1891,  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  candidate  for  that 
office.  He  was  then  the  youngest  man  to  ever  serve  as  mayor.  His  administration  was 
most  satisfactory  and  successful.  In  1906  he  became  president  of  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  serving  as  such  when  elected  to  be  Governor.  After  his  term  he 
resumed  his  business  interest,  in  which  his  brother  is  also  a  partner.  Governor  Stuart  is 
one  of  the  living  former  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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tie  was  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party;  James  A.  Maurer,  of  Reading, 
the  Socialist;  and  John  Desmond,  the  Socialist-Labor  candidate.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  was  victorious,  the  vote  being  506,418  for  Stuart  to  the  combined 
vote  of  458,054  for  Emery.  Robert  S.  Murphy,  of  Johnstown,  was  elected  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor;  Robert  K.  Young,  of  Wellsboro,  Auditor  General;  and 
Henry  Houck,  of  Lebanon,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  inauguration  occurred  January  15,  1907.  Robert  McAfee,  of  Alle¬ 
gheny,  was  named  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  M.  Hampton  Todd, 
of  Philadelphia,  Attorney  General.  In  his  address,  the  Governor  expressed  his 
opinion  on  the  subjects  of  reforms,  which  the  people  had  been  demanding; 
care  for  the  indigent  insane;  increased  appropriations  for  schools  and  high¬ 
ways;  and  recommended  new  buildings;  the  right  of  trolleys  to  carry  freight; 
two-cent  railroad  fare;  prohibition  of  adulteration  of  foodstuffs;  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Banking  Department,  etc. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Governor  were  carried  out  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  his  administration  witnessed  the  promotion  of  the  present 
excellent  highway  system,  then  known  as  the 
“Sproul  System/'*  Under  the  act  of  May  8. 

1907,  the  Governor  appointed  a  commission  to 
codify  the  existing  school  laws,  which  resulted 
in  the  perparation  and  adoption  of  the  first 
school  code,  in  1909.  He  also  carried  out  his 
pledge  to  the  people  to  investigate  the  so-called 
“Capitol  Scandal.”  By  authority  of  a  joint 
resolution,  May  8,  1907,  recommended  by  the 
Governor,  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  Senate  and  four  members  of 
the  House,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
John  S.  Fisher,  made  a  full  and  complete  inves¬ 
tigation  of  all  the  transactions  connected  with 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  new  Capitol. 

The  committee  filed  its  report  on  August  16,  1907,  with  its  recommendations. 
These  recommended  that  the  report  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General,  with  instructions  to  institute  such  criminal  proceedings  as  in  his 
judgment  might  be  warranted  by  law  against  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
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fraudulent  transactions  set  forth  in  the  report.  The  Attorney  General  pro¬ 
ceeded  and  carried  through  the  cases  in  a  most  successful  manner  and  those 
found  guilty  were  punished.  Four  were  found  guilty  in  the  trial  of  those 
concerned  in  the  Capitol  graft  cases,  March  13,  1908.  Each  served  his  sentence. 

In  one  of  the  most  terrible  disasters,  169  persons  perished  in  the  burning 
of  the  Rhodes  Opera  House  at  Boyertown,  January  13,  1908,  during  a  reli¬ 
gious  entertainment. 

The  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Commission  was  organized  April  20,  1908,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  act  of  June  18,  1907.  The  majestic  Pennsylvania  Memorial  on  the 
celebrated  battlefield  was  dedicated  September  27,  1910.  The  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  decisive  battle,  fought  upon  Pennsylvania  soil,  and  with  thousands 
of  Pennsylvanians  in  the  fight,  was  near  at  hand.  The  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  properly  celebrate  the  battle, 
by  an  act  approved  May  13,  1909.  This  commission  fully  and  well  performed 
the  duty  for  which  they  were  appointed,  and  the  work  accomplished  was  set 
forth  in  the  report  given  as  the  “Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,”  which  was  published  by  the  commission  in  1914,  and  revised  in  1915. 
The  celebration  was  a  grand  success  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  every  one  who  was  responsible  for  a  single  detail  of  the 
program. 

Robert  E.  Peary,  native  of  Cambria  County,  discovered  the  location  of  the 
North  Pole,  April  6,  1909.  Gifford  Pinchot  was  dismissed  from  the  Forestry 
Bureau  by  President  Taft,  January  7,  1910. 

In  the  session  of  1911,  the  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  honor  of  Major  General  George  Gordon  Meade  was  inaugurated  by 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  the  Governor  from  the  Philadelphia  Brigade 
Association.  An  appropriation  was  authorized  by  act  of  June  14,  1911,  and  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  site  was  selected  within  the  lines 
of  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  Charles  Grafly,  of  Philadelphia,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  was  chosen  to  design  the  statue.  Ground  was  broken,  March  28, 
1922,  by  President  Harding  and  Governor  Sproul,  the  dedication  ceremonies 
were  held  October  19,  1927,  when  Governor  John  S.  Fisher,  in  a  most  eloquent 
and  impressive  address,  reviewed  the  services  of  General  Meade  and  presented 
the  memorial  to  the  United  States,  which  was  accepted  by  President  Coolidge, 
in  a  masterful  address.  The  marble  and  granite  into  which  inspired  artists 
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infused  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Meade  will  stand  forever  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  his  valor  and  his  genius  did  so  much  to  save. 

During  his  administration  Governor  Stuart  organized  the  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau;  established  the  new  State  Museum  upon  a  comprehensive 
plan ;  conserved  the  expenditures,  with  a  consequent  surplus  in  the  State  treas¬ 
ury ;  and  established  a  better  plan  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources, 
these  being  the  outstanding  features. 


John  KineEy  Tener,  1911-15 — There  were  six  candidates  for  the  office 
of  Governor  in  the  campaign  of  1910.  The  Republicans  unanimously  nomi¬ 
nated  Congressman  John  Kinley  Tener,*  of 
Charleroi,  Washington  County;  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  selected  State  Senator 
Webster  Grim,  of  Doylestown;  the  Keystone 
party  named  William  H.  Berry,  of  Chester, 
who  had  been  State  Treasurer,  while  Madi¬ 
son  F.  Larkin,  John  W.  Slayton,  and  George 
Anton  were  the  candidates  of  the  Prohi¬ 
bition,  Socialist  and  Industrialist  parties, 
respectively.  It  was  a  lively  campaign  and 
resulted  victoriously  for  the  Republican 
party.  Mr.  Tener  received  a  total  of  415,- 
614  votes  to  382,127  for  Mr.  Berry  and 
1 29,395  f°r  Senator  Grim. 

John  M.  Reynolds,  of  Bedford,  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor;  A.  E.  Sisson, 
of  Erie,  Auditor  General;  Charles  Frederick 
Wright,  of  Susquehanna,  State  Treasurer, 
and  Henry  Houck  was  reelected  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  inauguration  ceremony  was  held  January  17,  1911.  The  Governor 
appointed  Robert  McAfee  to  succeed  himself  as  Secretary  of  the  Common- 


J0I111  Kinley  Tener 


*  John  Kinley  Tener  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  July  25,  1863.  Came  to 
America  in  1872,  and  became  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh,  where  his  education  was  obtained 
and  where  he  entered  into  business.  From  1885  to  1890  he  was  a  pitcher  on  the  Chicago 
baseball  team  of  the  National  League,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  world  with  a  representative 
American  team.  In  1891  he  became  interested  in  banking,  which  profession  he  has  since 
followed.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1908,  and  renominated,  when  he  became  the  candidate 
for  Governor.  After  his  term,  he  became  the  president  of  the  National  League  of  Baseball 
Clubs,  also  engaged  in  many  business  enterprises.  He  is  a  past  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  subequently  the  Grand  Treasurer.  He  is 
at  present  engaged  in  general  business  in  Pittsburgh. 
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wealth,  and  John  C.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  as  Attorney  General.  In  his  address 
the  Governor  referred  to  the  small  progress  made  in  completing  the  highways ; 
advocated  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio 
River;  and  many  other  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  complete  survey  of  all  the  highways  in  the  Commonwealth  was  made, 
and  maps  and  tables  prepared  for  the  more  than  9,000  miles  of  these  roads. 
This  proved  to  be  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  efficient  highway 
system  is  being  carried  out  in  Pennsylvania.  An  inventory  of  the  water 
resources  was  also  made,  a  study  of  the  methods  of  flood  control,  purity  of 
the  waters,  and  forestration.  A  new  school  code  was  prepared  by  act  of  May 
18,  1911. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River  was  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  October  31,  19 11,  when  the  program  was  carried  out  through 
the  auspices  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  President  Taft  honored  the  occasion  with  his  presence.  On 
November  2  a  replica  of  the  original  steam  vessel,  “New  Orleans/’  was  chris¬ 
tened  by  Mrs.  Nicholas  Longsworth,  the  President  making  the  address,  when 
the  replica  steamed  away  from  the  city  to  make  the  trip  which  the  original 
vessel  made  a  century  before.  Hon.  William  H.  Stevenson,  president  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  later  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie  Ship  Canal,  Congressman  Barchfield  and  a  party  of  distin¬ 
guished  guests  accompanied  the  vessel  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  which 
city  was  reached  November  27.  The  “New  Orleans”  and  its  passengers  were 
given  a  cordial  reception  at  its  destination. 

The  dam  of  the  Bayless  Pulp  Mill,  at  Austin,  Potter  County,  burst  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1911,  causing  the  loss  of  seventy-five  lives  and  a  property  loss 
exceeding  $5,000,000.  Governor  Tener  was  most  prompt  in  directing  relief 
measures,  and  from  this  catastrophe  he  suggested  the  water  survey,  anticipating 
the  later  giant  power  survey. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  handsome  home  of  the  Historical  Society  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  was  laid  in  Pittsburgh,  October  28,  1912,  by  Governor  Tener. 

The  battle  flags  of  the  Pennsylvania  commands  in  the  several  wars  were 
transferred  from  the  State  Museum  to  special  cases  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  June  15,  1914,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  5,  1913.  The 
ceremonies  on  the  occasion  were  interesting  and  impressive. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  was  constituted  under  the  act 
of  July  25,  1913.  The  object  of  which  was  the  preservation  and  marking  his¬ 
torical  sites  and  for  the  collection  of  articles  of  historical  interest  for  the  State 
Museum. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  Building 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Tener  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  Board  were  instituted;  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  created,  and  other  bureaus  formed.  The 
entire  administration  was  outstanding  in  its  achievement. 

Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh,  19 15-19 — The  candidates  for  State  office 
were  nominated  at  a  State-wide  primary  election  for  the  first  time  in  1914. 
Dr.  Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh,*  of  Philadelphia,  received  the  nomination  of 


♦Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh  was  born  in  Penn  Township,  Huntingdon  County,  April  14, 
1862.  He  graduated  in  engineering  at  Juniata  College,  in  1881,  and  afterwards  received 
many  scientific  and  honorary  degrees,  including  three  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  Huntingdon  County,  1884  to  1890;  president  of 
Juniata  College,  1905-06;  superintendent  of  schools  of  Philadelphia  from  1906  until  he 
became  Governor.  He  was  the  first  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  American  system  of  education  within  two  years;  professor  of  pedagogy. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1895-1900,  and  from  1902  to  1906.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  books  -relating  to  education,  history,  biography,  etc.  After  his  term  had 
expired  the  Governor  resumed  the  presidency  of  Juniata  College,  which  position  he  was 
holding  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Huntingdon,  March  14,  1930. 
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the  Republican  party;  Vance  C.  McCormick,  of  Harrisburg,  became  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  and  also  of  the  Washington  party;  Matthew  H.  Stevenson, 
Charles  N.  Brumm,  William  Draper  Lewis,  Joseph  B.  Allen,  and  Caleb  Harri¬ 
son  won  nominations  of  the  Prohibition,  Bull  Moose,  Roosevelt  Progressive, 
Socialist,  and  Industrialist  parties.  There  was 
a  spirited  campaign,  as  the  election  for  United 
States  Senator  was  held  at  this  time,  when  Gif¬ 
ford  Pinchot  and  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  tried  to 
defeat  Boies  Penrose  for  this  high  office.  Dr. 

Brumbaugh  was  the  victor  over  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  by  the  vote  of  588,705  to  453,880,  of 
which  latter  number  313,553  were  Washington 
party  votes.  Frank  B.  McClain,  of  Lancaster, 
was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor;  Archibald 
W.  Powell,  Auditor  General ;  Robert  K. 

Young,  State  Treasurer,  and  Henry  Houck 
was  reelected  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  inauguration  was  held  January  19, 

1915.  Cyrus  E.  Woods,  of  Greensburg,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  Francis  Shunk  Brown,  of  Philadelphia, 

Attorney  General.  In  his  address  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  referred  to  many  important  subjects,  in  which  he  specially  stressed  his 
interest  in  education  and  respect  for  the  law.  During  the  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  the  banking  laws  were  codified,  the  Capitol  Park  Extension 
completed ;  the  mural  paintings  of  Miss  Violet  Oakley  hung  in  the  Senate 
Chamber;  forest  lands  acquired,  and  many  other  subjects  properly  handled. 
The  Governor  vetoed  21 1  bills  passed  during  his  first  session. 

Trouble  with  Mexico  threatened  and  the  National  Guard  was  sent  to  the 
border,  with  headquarters  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  June  18,  1916.  Soon  after  the 
return  of  the  Pennsylvania  guardsmen,  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War,  when  the  National  Guard  was  again  called  into  service,  and  in  Georgia 
Camp  Hancock  was  established,  with  the  Pennsylvania  units  forming  the  28th 
Division.  It  won  signal  honors  in  the  war,  the  story  of  which  is  told  in  another 
volume.  During  the  war  Governor  Brumbaugh  was  ever  active  and  zealous 
for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  the  interests  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
over  which  he  presided. 
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The  Washington  Memorial  Arch  at  Valley  Forge,  the  gift  of  the  National 
Government,  was  presented  June  19,  1917,  by  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  Congress,  General  Assembly,  officials  of  the 
Nation  and  Commonwealth,  and  thousands  of  patriotic  citizens.  Speaker  Clark 
said :  “By  one  of  those  strange  accidents  which  puzzle  even  philosophers,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  appreciative  histories  of  the  American  Revolution  ever 
written  is  by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  an  Englishman,  the  nephew  and  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Describing  Washington’s  encampment  here,  he 
says:  'That  little  village  (Valley  Forge)  clustered  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine,  gave  a  name  to  what,  as  time  goes  on,  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  encampment  in  the  world’s  history.’  ”  In  closing  his  address  of  accept¬ 
ance,  the  Governor  said :  “This  is  Pennsylvania.  She  has  ever  led  in  all  that 
national  enterprise  commands,  and  she  today  accepts  this  memorial  as  a  new 
pledge  of  national  fealty  and  world-wide  democracy.  Where  stand  Valley 
Forge  and  Pennsylvania,  there  stand  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  glories  of 
the  human  kind.” 

William  Cameron  Sproul,  1919-23 — The  World  War  was  drawing  to  a 
close  when  the  election  for  State  officers  was  held  in  1918.  There  were  five 
candidates  in  the  contest  for  Governor :  William  Cameron  Sproul,*  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  the  Republican  standard-bearer  ;  Eugene  C.  Bonniwell,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  and  E.  J.  Fithian,  Charles  Sehl,  and  Robert  C. 
Macauley  were  candidates  of  the  Prohibition,  Socialist,  and  Single  Tax  parties. 
The  election  was  one-sided  and  an  easy  victory  for  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
its  popular  candidates.  Sproul  won  by  a  vote  of  552,537  to  305,315  votes  for 
Bonniwell.  Edward  E.  Beidleman,  of  Harrisburg,  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor;  Charles  A.  Snyder,  of  Pottsville,  Auditor  General;  Harmon  M. 
Kephart,  of  Connellsville,  State  Treasurer,  and  James  F.  Woodward,  of 
McKeesport,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  inauguration  was  held  January  21,  1919.  Cyrus  E.  Woods  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  William  I.  Schaffer,  of  Chester, 

*William  Cameron  Sproul  was  born  in  Coleraine  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1870.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Chester  and  Swarth- 
more  College,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1891.  Entered  extensively  in 
business  of  mining,  manufacturing,  ship  building,  banking,  farming,  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  Elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1896  and  served  in  that  body  until  his  election  as 
Governor,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years;  he  was  president  pro  tempore  1903-05.  He 
served  as  trustee  of  many  institutions  and  was  largely  interested  in  civic  affairs.  He  was 
president  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia  1917-18,  and  chairman  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Commission  1913  to  1919.  After  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial  term  he 
resumed  much  of  his  business  activity,  residing  on  his  large  and  attractive  estate,  near 
Chester.  Here  he  died  March  21,  1928. 
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was  appointed  Attorney  General.  In  his  address  the  Governor  displayed  the 
wide  experience  that  he  had  acquired  during  his  long  and  active  career  in  the 
State  Senate.  He  was  thoroughly  competent  to  cope  with  the  affairs  of  State. 


William  Cameron  Sproul 


Governor  Sproul  abolished  the  old  custom  of  appointing  a  staff  of  honorary 
colonels.  Almost  every  one  of  the  recommendations  mentioned  in  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  address  were  put  into  law  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  was  the  period 
when  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  a  party  pledge,  as  was  also  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment,  both  being 
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carried  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  National  Guard  was  reorganized,  the 
State  Police  force  strengthened ;  plans  for  the  highway  construction  program 
were  forwarded ;  an  act  authorized  the  building  of  the  Delaware  River  Bridge 
at  Philadelphia;  new  office  buildings  for  the  Capitol  group  were  proposed; 
a  new  school  code  adopted;  Department  of  Welfare  created;  a  commission 
named  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Government ;  and  other  progressive 
legislation  adopted. 

A  great  strike  in  the  coal  fields  occurred  in  1922,  when  more  than  600,000 
miners  went  out  in  the  country,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  State  Police  proved  their  genuine  worth  during  this  trying  period. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Cyrus  E.  Woods,  to  become  United  States  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Spain,  the  Governor  named 
Bernard  J.  Myers,  of  Lancaster,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
July  20,  1921.  When  United  States 
Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  died,  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1921,  the  Governor  named 
State  Senator  William  E.  Crow,  of 
Uniontown,  the  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Committee,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Senator  Penrose,  December  31,  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  Governor  named  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia, 
philander  c.  Knox  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Com¬ 

monwealth,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  Senator  Crow  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
high  office,  and  after  a  lingering  illness  died  August  2,  1922,  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  named  David  A.  Reed,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  the  vacancy.  Senator  Reed  has 
earned  for  himself  and  his  Commonwealth  the  highest  possible  estimation  of 
his  colleagues  and  the  people  of  the  Nation,  for  his  able  service  and  leadership. 
It  has  been  given  to  no  other  Governor  the  privilege  to  name  so  many  men  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 


Gifford  Pinchot,  1923-27 — As  the  time  for  the  State  election  in  1922 
approached,  the  conditions  in  the  Republican  State  organization  were  chaotic. 
The  deaths  of  three  LTnited  States  Senators,  Knox,  Crow,  and  Penrose,  each 
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one  a  leader,  especially  the  last  mentioned,  who  had  led  the  party,  since  the 
death  of  Senator  Quay,  caused  a  lack  of  direction  which  was  almost  irre¬ 
parable.  Three  members  of  Governor  Sproul’s  cabinet  were  active  candidates 
to  succeed  the  Chief,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Edward  E.  Beidleman  had 
indicated  through  his  supporters  that  he  might  also  seek  the  honor.  Attorney 
General  George  A.  Alter,  Banking  Commissioner,  John  S.  Eisher,  and  For¬ 
estry  Commissioner  Gifford  Pinchot  were  avowed  candidates. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  new  set  of  voters,  for  now  the  women  had  been 
granted  the  ballot,  and  were  to  exercise  the  franchise  for  the  first  time  at  a 
general  primary  election.  Senator  Eisher  withdrew  early  in  the  race,  and  Mr. 
Beidleman  did  not  enter  the  list.  The  Democratic  party  nominated  John  A. 
McSparran,  of  Lancaster  County,  a  prominent  official  of  the  State  Grange,  and 
a  capable  speaker;  William  Repp,  Lilith  M.  Wilson,  William  H.  Thomas,  and 
John  W.  Dix  were  candidates  of  the  Prohibition,  Socialist,  Industrialist,  and 
Single  Tax  parties,  respectively.  The  Republican  State  Committee  united 
behind  the  candidacy  of  Gifford  Pinchot,*  who  had  proved  to  be  the  “dark 
horse’fin  the  primary  election,  and  he  won  out  over  Mr.  McSparran  by  a  vote  of 
831,696  to  581,625.  Colonel  David  J.  Davis,  of  Scranton,  chief  of  Staff  of  the 
28th  Division,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  a  former  State  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Legion,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  James 
F.  Woodward,  of  McKeesport,  was  reelected  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  inauguration  took  place  January  16,  1923.  Clyde  L.  King,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  George  W. 
Woodruff,  a  native  of  Susquehanna  County,  became  Attorney  General.  In 
his  address  the  Governor  repeated  the  pledges  made  in  his  campaign,  especially 
stressing  that  the  saloons  would  be  abolished  from  Pennsylvania;  better  laws 
would  be  enacted  for  the  laboring  class;  interests  of  the  farmer  would  be 
advanced ;  better  schools ;  revision  and  equalization  of  taxes ;  budget  system ; 
reorganization  of  the  State  Government;  and  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth 
kept  within  the  revenues. 

*Gifford  Pinchot  was  born  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  August  11,  1865.  Educated  in 
Philips  Exeter  Academy  and  Yale  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1889;  stud¬ 
ied  forestry  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  becoming  the  first  American  to 
make  forestry  his  profession;  became  Chief  Forester  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
in  1898;  Professor  of  Forestry  at  Yale,  1903-20;  Commissioner  of  Forestry  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1920-22;  served  on  numerous  scientific  commissions;  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
United  States  Senate  from  Pennsylvania  in  1914;  elected  Governor,  1922,  and  again  in 
1930,  which  position  he  now  occupies.  After  the  close  of  his  first  administration  Governor 
Pinchot  made  an  extensive  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
chiefly  on  the  subject  of  forestry  and  conservation.  His  home  is  at  Gray  Towers,  Milford, 
Pike  County. 
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An  administrative  code  was  passed  and  approved,  and  budget  system  set 
up.  Law  enforcement  became  the  chief  subject  of  the  Governor’s  program, 
and  in  this  he  encountered  an  antagonistic  Legislature.  An  appropriation  of 
$750,000  was  made  by  act  of  April  14,  1925,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  was  opened  June  1,  1926,  and  closed  on  December  1,  following.  It  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  success  its  promoters  anticipated,  and  it  is  believed  by 
many  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  affair  for  the  reputation  of  the  great  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  strike  occurred  in  the  coal  regions  on  September  1,  1925,  which  did  not 
end  until  October  25,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  disastrous  in  its  reaction 
toward  the  use  of  that  fuel  that  had  ever  been  experienced,  and  was  costly  to 
both  operator  and  miner. 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  called  to  meet 
January  13,  1926.  The  Governor  named  eight  subjects  for  enactment:  elec¬ 
tion  law  revision;  regulation  of  the  anthracite  industry;  revision  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  laws;  trust  companies  and  building  and  loan  associations;  prohibition 
enforcement;  gasolene  tax  laws;  adjustment  of  differences  which  have  arisen 
concerning  tolls  on  the  Delaware  bridge;  giant  power  bills;  and  ratification 
of  the  Delaware  Tri-State  Compact,  concerning  the  apportioning  of  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  River  between  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

John  Stucheel  Fisher,  1927-31 — In  the  primary  campaign  of  1926,  the 
two  outstanding  candidates  were  Senator  John  S.  Fisher,*  of  Indiana  County, 
and  former  Lieutenant  Governor  Edward  E.  Beidleman,  of  Dauphin  County. 
In  a  spirited  campaign  the  former  emerged  the  victor.  At  the  general  election 
in  November,  the  Democratic  party  had  named  Eugene  C.  Bonniwell,  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Prohibitionists  named  George  E.  Pennock;  the  Socialist 
candidate  was  John  W.  Slayton;  and  Julian  P.  Hickok  and  W.  H.  Wicks  were 
candidates  of  the  Common  Land  and  Workmen’s  parties.  The  Republicans 


*John  Stuchell  Fisher  was  born  near  Plumville,  South  Mahoning-  Township,  Indiana 
County,  May  25,  1867;  son  of  Samuel  Royer  and  Maria  McGaughey  Fisher.  He  is  descended 
from  families  identified  with  Pennsylvania  from  early  colonial  times.  Received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  rural  schools,  the  Indiana  High  School,  of  which  he  afterward  became  principal, 
and  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1886.  He  taught  school 
for  seven  years,  during  which  period  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1893. 
He  practiced  his  profession  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cunningham  and  Fisher,  until 
assuming  the  duties  as  Governor.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1900,  serving  two 
terms;  chairman  of  Capital  Investigating  Committee  in  1907;  Commissioner  of  Banking, 
1919-22;  member  of  Commission  on  Constitutional  Amendment  and  Revisions,  1919;  Gov¬ 
ernor,  1927-31.  Since  his  term  as  Governor  he  has  served  as  chairman  executive  committee 
National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  offices  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  president  of 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1933.  His  home  is  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 
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were  victorious,  1,102,823  to  365,280  for  Bonniwell;  Mr.  Fisher  being  the 
first  gubernatorial  candidate  in  Pennsylvania  to  receive  in  excess  of  one  million 
votes. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  held  January  18,  1927.  In  his  address 
Governor  Fisher  pledged  himself  to  give  a  business-like  administration,  pro¬ 
gressive  but  not  wasteful ;  to  support  the  primary  election  system ;  to  improve 
law  enforcement ;  to  reduce  and  systemtize  tax  collections ;  to  aid  agriculture ; 
to  extend  rural  electric  service;  to  preserve  natural  resources;  to  advance 
reforestration ;  to  extend  the  highway  system;  to  improve  State  institutions; 
and  to  stimulate  every  department  and  agency  of  government  to  its  full  func¬ 
tioning  power. 

Much  was  expected  of  Governor  Fisher  for  he  had  displayed  unusual  abil¬ 
ity  and  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  public  weal -as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  no  chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth  ever 
performed  the  exacting  duties  of  that  high  office  with  more  ability  than  did  he. 

The  Memorial  to  Major  General  George  Gordon  Meade  in  the  Botanical 
Garden,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  was  dedicated  October  19,  1927. 
Not  since  General  Meade  rode  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation,  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,  sixty-two  years 
previous,  victor  in  the  greatest  battle  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  that  saved  the  Nation,  had  Washington  viewed  a  more 
inspiring  public  function  than  these  dedication  exercises. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  President  Coolidge,  Governor 
John  S.  Fisher  and  his  cabinet,  and  hosts  of  soldiers,  sailors,  veterans  of  our 
country’s  wars,  ambassadors,  high  officials,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens. 
There  were  twenty-nine  direct  descendants  of  General  Meade,  the  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Meade  Memorial  Commission,  and  several  hundred  members 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Hon.  Simeon  D.  Fess  acted  as  chairman;  the  presentation  of  the  memorial 
was  made  by  Governor  Fisher,  in  one  of  the  best  addresses  ever  delivered  during 
the  brilliant  and  outstanding  career  of  this  noble  son  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
memorial  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Plenrietta  Meade,  daughter  of  General  Meade, 
a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired,  and  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  played  as 
floral  tributes  were  deposited.  President  Coolidge  delivered  the  address  of 
acceptance  which  was  a  fitting  and  scholarly  tribute  to  the  great  Pennsylvanian. 
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A  touch  of  sadness  was  then  thrown  over  the  dedication  when  Comrade 
H.  H.  Spayd,  Past  Department  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  was  stricken  while  delivering  an  address  on  ‘‘Reminiscences  of  General 
Meade.”  He  was  in  his  eightv-third  year,  was  a  color-bearer  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  and  delighted  to  relate  his  personal  observations  of  his  great 


George  Gordon  Meade 

commander.  He  began  his  address  in  a  clear,  full  voice  which  soon  became 

weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  he  could  not  speak  at  all.  Army  doctors  gave 

% 

him  immediate  attention  and  removed  him  to  an  army  hospital,  where  he  died 
the  following  day. 

After  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Charles  Grafly,  of  Philadelphia,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  architects,  by  Dr.  Warren  P.  Laird,  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  with  an 
impressive  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Pershing,  chaplain,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  G.  A.  R. 
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Governor  Fisher  early  mapped  out  a  program,  and  then  saw  that  it  was 
accomplished.  Among  the  achievements  of  his  term  are  perfecting  of  an 
administrative  system  to  meet  the  vastly  augmented  volume  of  State  business ; 
putting  into  operation  a  comprehensive  budget;  the  merger  of  the  revenue 
raising  agencies  into  one  great  department;  assembling  the  purchasing,  insti¬ 
tutional,  and  general  construction  activities  of  the  Commonwealth  under  one 
head ;  improving  the  educational  system ;  creating  and  finishing  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  highway  program  of  any  State  in  the  Union;  increasing  the  forest 
reserves;  developing  game  refuges  and  farms  for  raising  game;  improving 
methods  of  conservation  of  water  supplies;  broadening  of  the  humane  activi¬ 
ties  of  Pennsylvania;  increasing  the  compensation  for  injured  workers;  bet¬ 
ter  support  for  protection  of  public  health;  advancing  the  steps  for  practical 
aid  of  agriculture ;  better  supervision  of  mining,  insurance,  banking,  and  other 
internal  affairs;  and  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  investments  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  There  was  maintained  a  harmony  and  efficiency  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  government  that  has  never  been  approached. 

The  building  program  of  Governor  Fisher’s  administration  gave  to  Harris¬ 
burg  a  distinction  among  the  capitals  of  the  world.  The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors' 
Memorial  Bridge  was  completed;  the  North  Office  Building;  Educational 
Building;  Farm  Show  Building,  and  the  embellishment  of  Capital  Park  and 
its  approaches  were  but  a  part  of  the  accomplishments.  Armories,  hospitals, 
prisons  and  schools  were  erected  and  expanded.  The  Commonwealth  is  richer 
for  the  Fisher  building  program.  Governor  Fisher  was  popularly  known  as 
“The  Builder,”  and  toward  the  close  of  his  successful  administration  a  great 
banquet  was  given  in  his  honor,  where  he  was  lauded  for  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  his  contribution  toward  the  creation  of  the  Capitol  group  in 
keeping  with  the  greatness  of  the  Commonwealth.  One  editorial  in  the  Har¬ 
risburg  “Telegraph”  commenting  upon  the  outstanding  work  done  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fisher,  especially  in  the  way  of  monumental  construction,  among  other 
things,  said  :  “No  other  governor  ever  did  so  much  for  the  Capital  City.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fisher  leaves  the  record  of  his  administration  written  in  granite.  All 
up  and  down  the  State,  in  almost  every  county,  there  have  arisen  structures  to 
house  the  poor  and  the  sick,  for  the  care  of  the  afflicted,  for  the  healing  of  the 
ailing,  the  halt,  and  the  blind ;  for  the  training  of  our  young  men  in  the  art  of 
national  defense,  for  the  education  of  our  youth  and  the  development  of  teach¬ 
ers,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  the  fostering  of  agriculture  and  for 
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the  better  housing  of  our  public  employees.  Vast  in  scope,  noble  in  design, 
these  buildings  will  stand  as  perpetual  memorials  to  the  greatest  builder  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  ever  known.” 

The  results  of  the  reorganization  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  of  the  Fisher  adminis¬ 
tration,  were  evidenced  in  the  payment  of  more  than  $14,000,000  of  the  high¬ 
way  bonds;  the  cancellation  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  tax,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  taxes ;  the  payment  of  all  previous  deficits,  all  appropriations  liabilities, 
and  every  dollar  of  the  great  construction  program;  and  the  accumulation  in 
the  General  Fund  of  a  surplus  of  more  than  $37,000,000,  the  largest  ever  left 
in  the  treasury  of  this  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  1931 — In  the  campaign  of  1930  the  Republicans  expe¬ 
rienced  a  spirited  campaign  with  former  Governor  Pinchot,  former  Attorney 
General  Hon.  Francis  Shunk  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Butler,  and  Joseph  D.  Herben  as  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Governor.  The  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  had  much  effect  in  the 
voting,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  repeal,  received 
281,899  votes.  Mr.  Brown,  whose  campaign  was  miserably  managed,  and 
who  himself  straddled  the  repeal  issue,  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Pinchot  in  the 
close  vote  of  632,719  to  612,620.  Mr.  Pinchot  again  becoming  the  minority 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party,  as  he  received  only  forty-one  per  cent,  of 
the  vote  of  the  party  which  endorsed  his  candidacy  and  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  the  general  election. 

The  Democratic  party  presented  Captain  John  M.  Hemphill,  of  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  as  its  candidate.  He  openly  endorsed  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  while  Mr.  Pinchot,  contrary  to  expectations,  failed  to  declare  his  position 
on  this  important  issue.  The  vigorous  campaign  waged  by  the  Republican 
State  Committee  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pinchot  by  the  close  vote  of 
1,068,874  to  1,010,204  for  Hemphill.  The  Democrats  polled  the  highest  vote 
that  any  candidate  of  their  party  ever  received  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate;  George  W.  Maxey,  of  Scranton,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  William 
B.  Linn  reelected  and  James  B.  Drew  elected  to  the  Superior  Court ;  General 
Edward  C.  Shannon,  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  most  beloved  heroes  of  the  28th 
Division  in  the  World  War,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Philip  H. 
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Dewey,  of  Gaines,  Tioga  County,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  Each  of 
these  received  quite  one  million  plurality  of  the  total  votes  cast  for  the  respective 
offices. 

Governor  Pinchot  was  inaugurated  on  January  20,  1931.  He  began  his 
administration  by  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  employees  and  an  open  fight  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  He  accomplished  but  little  in 
the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  called  it  into  extraordinary  session, 
with  no  better  results,  as  both  sessions  accomplished  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
proposed  legislation. 
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191, 
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198, 
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209, 
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